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BLIND WELFARE IN IRAQ 


By STENHOUSE STEWART 


RAQ is a country large in area and perhaps as thinly populated as anyin the world. Baghdad 
Basra and Mosul are its three centres of commerce ; other cities are of greater importance to 
the Moslems of the Shi’a sect which is the predominant religion of the country, but settled 
dwelling places are repugnant to that greater part of the population represented by the 
tribes. It is difficult to apply to sucha community any plans of general social welfare and 
alleviation of personal distress. 


The feudal system by which the tribes are governed can suffice, as it did at one time in England, 
to provide the head of the tribe with an income by levy upon its members, which he can dispense, 
for the needs and amenities of their simple lives. Though of no less intellectual capacity than the 
rest of mankind, they are generally illiterate, and lack any proper awareness of the benefits of 
education and citizenship. . The agricultural tasks in which they engage are of such primitive nature 
that those whose sight is very defective can be found some occupation within each small community 
where time is of little importance and there is no minimum rate of pay to make the slower worker 
unemployable. Relatively, therefore, though in bad times the most helpless are bound to suffer the 
greater want, those with poor sight in such a community are at a lesser disadvantage than in a more 
civilised one ; the possession of two equally excellent eyes is unnecessary to compete with others for 
existence, and indeed in this country where contagious and infectious eye diseases are commonplace, 
where adequate facilities for their treatment at all comparable with modern western standards are 
only available in the capital, some degree of visual defect is found in the majority of adults. 


They accept a poor standard of sight as so natural that lower grades of the tribal population do 
- not even appreciate the possible advantages of spectacles for any but the grossest errors of focus. 
_ Only the totally blind, therefore, are quite incapable of the simplest tasks. They are regarded with 
- reverence as the afflicted of Allah, for the virtues of benevolence and charity towards those so afflicted 
are tenets of the Moslem religion. They tend to gravitate away from their tribal communities to those | 
holy cities where they can rely for a living on the charity of the never failing flow of pilgrims. 


In the commercial cities there is a large element of poor and illiterate population which subsists 
at a low standard by the performance of menial tasks clad in tattered rags, or as ordinary mendicants 
plying the begging bowl for their living. The blind beggar often appears better dressed and fed than 
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many a man who earns a meagre pittance by 
hard work, and may therefore regard the lack of 
sight as a small privation and not without com- 
pensations. & 

Good sight with its advantages is more highly 
prized by that part of the community which is in 
commercial and other relationship with neigh- 
bouring countries and with the European and 
American continents in particular. It must be 
remembered that Iraq was the ancestral home 
of the tribes of Israel, and that Abraham went 
forth from Ur, that the children of Israel 
returned to Babylon as captives, and it is not 
unlikely that some preferred to remain in this 
land of their ancestors when given their freedom. 
Of a half-a-million population in Baghdad, 
one-fifth is Jewish, so proud of the purity of 
its ancestral line that immigrants from other 
countries are in the main unacceptable even 
though they come as Jewish wives of returning 
students and business men. Whilst complaining 
of frustration of their ambitions by the dis- 
proportionately inadequate amount of public 


_ money given to them for purposes of education 


and social welfare, it gives them no less satis- 
faction to overcome such limitations by their 
own efforts, assisted sometimes by those of like 
faith in other lands. There is in Baghdad (as 
in Damascus and elsewhere) an Alliance School, 
a foundation of the level of secondary education 
backed by French Jewry; there is also a com- 
prehensive system of elementary education for 
Jewish children maintained by the local com- 
munity. In these circumstances of a general 
standard of literacy and book-learning, the 
deprivation of opportunity on account of 
defective vision is more keenly felt, and there is 
a higher consciousness of the value of sight and 
of ats conservation. The influence of Dr. 
Raubitschek (an immigrant to.the East from 
Prague 30 years ago) must be recognised as of 
no less importance than that of Sir Elie Kher- 
doorie, a benefactor to other countries and 
faiths also, but particularly to that community 


whence he originated and where he commem- 


orated his family by endowment of Schools, 
an Eye Hospital and a Blind School. Dr. 
Raubitschek’s part in this has been as the first 
surgeon to the Reema Kherdoorie Eye Hospital, 
certifier of the pupils of the Silas Kherdoorie 
Blind School, and specialist ophthalmic examiner 
of children in other Jewish Schools. In these 
he is still an active participant with the help of 
the assistants he has attracted, which include 
Dr. Hayawi Nissan, who is in England at the 
present time to pursue a course of further study. 
- The Blind School itself was started in 1927 
by a Mrs. Haim and a committee of five other 
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women with a male secretary in hired premises, 
to give blind children an oral education and to 
instruct them in handicrafts of making baskets 
and mats and reseating cane chairs. Instruction 
was also given in music. 

The present premises were bought as a 
permanent home with the money provided by 
Sir Elie Kherdoorie in memory of his father. 
The house is a substantial one of the normal 
Arab style, with two storeys; there are some 
eight rooms on each floor, built round a central 
tiled courtyard. When visited one morning 
there were three classes in progress, conducted 
by one male instructor and two young women. 
Teachers are not readily forthcoming; those 
engaged in such work in other countries will 
know that it is arduous and the pupils not 
always promising in character or ability; it is 
poorly rewarded materially or by results. Only 
real affection towards these less fortunate 
children can induce a girl (preferably young, 
married and intelligent) to undertake the work 
for a time until it must be abandoned for the 
claims of her own family. 

The equipment of the school is simple enough: 
Hebrew and Arabic Braille is taught, writing 
devices being of French origin. The inspiration 
of a blind school may have come through Cairo, 
a natural metropolis of learning for Arab 
countries, or through the French Alliance 
foundation, and its activities have thus remained 
unknown in England. 

There are about 40 children attending the 
school at the present time. In one room a 
lesson in mental arithmetic was in progress ; 
in another the instructor brought out lutes and 
the visitor was regaled with a performance of 
an Arabic tune peculiar in its sad semitone 
intervals, its minor key, and its ten beats to the 
bar. The half-dozen or so performers played in 
unison; they were of an age when sighted 
children would scarcely have begun to under- 
stand the principles of harmony, and their 
pleasure in the performance was more that of 
diligent achievement than carefree rapture, but 
this cannot detract from the fact of their joy 
at thus exhibiting their triumph over adversity. 

Manual work has lately been restricted from 
shortage of materials. At present there is no ~ 
organised plan for sustaining interest in and 
from old pupils such as might be created by 
centralised purchasing and distribution of 
materials for those who continue to earn a’ 
living by handicraft, or for the sale of their 
products. Little is known of their history after 
they leave the school, though it is thought that 
some do continue to make brushes or mats as 


_ a personal commercial venture, buying their 
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materials and selling their wares in the bazaar. 


A reorganisation has taken place very 
recently ; the honorary secretariat has been 
assumed by Mr. Daoud Salman, a former school 
teacher, now a local merchant, with an excellent 
knowledge of English: he proposes to write 
a full report of the Institution shortly and ‘would 
welcome any communications addressed to him 
at P.O. Box 47, Baghdad, Iraq. 


The history of the Welfare of the Blind shows 
that it has started in all countries by the 
enthusiasm of voluntary workers, and that 


HOME 


Tribute to Maimed Man’s Courage.—Warrant 
for the erection of a shop in the West Pilton 
Housing area was granted at the Dean of Guild 
Court last month to Mr. David Bell, the young 
Edinburgh man who lost his sight and both 
hands in the fighting in North Africa during the 
war. An agent appearing for him told the 
Court that during his long convalescence it 
was a dream of Bell’s that he might one day 
open a shop. “He is now on the eve of his 
dream coming true,’ added the agent. “We 
all recognise his indomitable courage and 
refusal to admit defeat. Such a motion may 
never have been made in this Court before, but 
I suggest, as a gesture, that tribute should 
be made to his courage and tenacity.” 

Cambridgeshire Home Projected.—At the 
annual general meeting of the Cambridgeshire 
Society for the Blind last month, it was stated 
that the Society hopes to open a Home for 
elderly blind persons, but has not yet been able 
to find a suitable house. 

Development of Blind Welfare in the 
Colonies.—As part of its programme for stimula- 
ting an interest in Blind Welfare and the 
Prevention of Blindness in the Colonies, the 
National Institute for the Blind has arranged 
a short course for Colonial students of the 
Faculty of Social Studies at the University of 
London. The Course opened with a lecture 
at the London School of Economics on the 
toth December, and during the next three 
months more than twenty students from all 
parts of the Colonial Empire will visit Schools 
and Institutions for the Blind in London. It 
is hoped that they will carry into their own 
work of Colonial administration the conviction 
that medical treatment can prevent much 
blindness and that a constructive system of 
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public and state interest in the subject has 
germinated from the seed thus sown. Modern 
conceptions of culture and awareness of social 
responsibility are growing rapidly in Iraq; the 
department of education is much alive to the 
subject of Child Health, and is paying increasing 
attention to routine inspection of elementary 
schools with special regard to the care of the 
eyes. Only as the present school children 
become parents in their turn will the full benefit 
of a wise social policy for the extermination of 
unnecessary disease due to domestic. habits be 
surely reaped. 


NEWS 


welfare and employment can enable many blind 
people to become effective contributing citizens. 
Throughout the course the point is being stressed 
that the British pattern of Blind Welfare 
cannot and should not be imposed indiscrimi- 
nately on the relatively backward conditions of 
many Colonial territories, but that the principles 
on which our system is based can be adapted 
imaginatively to the new and vast problem of 
Blindness which Colonial surveys are now 
revealing. 

Personal Experience.—In a recent issue of 
The Leader, Commander Stephen King-Hall 
writes as follows: “I have sometimes thought 
that it would be a good thing if each of us 
decided to spend at least 12 hours once a year 
with a bandage over our eyes in order to obtain 
some slight impression of the handicaps suffered 
by the blind. Through a minor accident I am 
being deprived of the use of my eyes for a day 
or two. Such an experience fills one with a 
deep sense of gratitude for the blessings of 
sight and a tremendous appreciation of the 
courage of the blind. 

“ There are obvious practical difficulties in 
the extension of this experiment, which, I must 
confess, is entirely involuntary on my part. 
But if we could each spend a period in a prison 
and a short period in the circumstances which 
lead a great many people to prison, I am sure we 
should all become much more tolerant and 
appreciative of John Wesley’s saying, as he 
saw a malefactor being taken to Tyburn: 
‘There, but for the grace of God, go I.’”’ 

Chancellor Exempts Wireless for the Blind.— 
On roth December, Mr. Dalton, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, put into effect his promise 
relative to wireless sets for the blind and moved 
a new clause in the Finance Bill exempting from 
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purchase tax wireless sets for the blind if the 
Commissioners were satisfied by a certificate 
from a charity registered under the Blind 
Persons’ Act that the set was for the use of the 
blind to the exclusion of use otherwise and that 
the property therein would be retained by the 
charity for that purpose. 

The clause was read a second time and added 
to the Bill. 


Long Christmas Holiday.—The Management 
Committee of the Northern Counties Institute 
for the Blind, Inverness, this year decided to 
give the blind workers at the Inverness work- 
shops fourteen days holiday for the Christmas 
and New Year period. It was considered that 
the blind workers should have this break both 
from a social and health point of view. In 
providing this long break the Institute is taking 
a lead for the country. 


Christopher Stone Appeals for Wireless Fund.— 
On Christmas evening Mr. Christopher Stone, 
D.S.O., M.C., who is a Vice-President of the 
National Institute for the Blind, broadcast the 
appeal, generously granted each year by the 
ee for the British Wireless for the Blind 

und. 


He said that to date 71,000 sets had been 
distributed among the 87,000 blind people in 
the area covered by the Fund. “There will be 
6,000 or more new cases of blindness registered 
before next Christmas,’ he continued, ‘“ and 
there are also replacements of old—some of 
them very old—sets to be reckoned in our 
planning. Since Lord Woolton’s appeal two 
years ago—and the response to it was a fine 
tribute to him as well as to the good cause— 
6,900 radio sets have been ordered and two 
thirds of these installed in blind people’s homes. 
The delay due to war priority production has 
now been overcome and the remaining 2,400 
sets ordered are due for delivery almost at 
once.’ ‘‘ We listeners’? went on Mr. Stone, 
“you and I, are members of a vast family party 
celebrating the Victory Christmas this evening 
and giving thanks. Some of us have our deep 
personal grief and loneliness and should perhaps 
be the first to hear the knock on the door at 
this moment—the knock of the blind man who 
heard our wireless as he passed outside, and 
asks us if he may come in and listen to the 
hews and programme with us. He has no 
radio set of his own yet. Can any one of us 
shut the door in his face? Not you. There 
can’t be a moment’s hesitation. We can’t give 
the blind back their sight, but we can give 
them what surely means more to them than it 
does even to us—a radio set.”’ 
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Mr. Stone concluded his appeal by a message 
of good wishes to the Chairman of the Fund, 
“that great-hearted champion of our cause, ~ 
Captain Sir Beachcroft Towse, who has worn his 
own blindness gallantly ever since he won 
the V.C. in the South African War, and is now 
lying ill in bed.” 

As this issue goes to press, the number of 
letters received in response to the appeal is 
16,600, and the total sum subscribed is £10,058. 


Soldiers Blinded by New Guinea Cherries. 
At the Liverpool Rotary Club last month, Mr. 
Charles D. Torvell, scientific adviser to the 
British forces in the Far East, stated that 
27 soldiers now back from the fighting in New 
Guinea were totally blind through eating what 
looked like ordinary English cherries. The 
fruit was discovered at the end of 1942. The 
lay name for it was “finger cherry,’ and it 
looked and tasted like an English cherry. One 
or two of these “ finger cherries’’ were eaten 
without anything happening, but soldiers who 
ate nine or ten were totally blind within a few 
hours. So far science had found no means 
of restoring sight in these cases. As soon as 
the properties in the fruit were discovered the 
authorities destroyed as many of the trees as 
possible. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


French Opinion on Employments for the 
Blind.—A reader of the French Braille magazine 
contributes to a recent issue a list of processes 
in which the blind would seem to be capable of 
finding employment in open industry. These 
are almost all to be found in trades involving 
packing, of which four types are mentioned : 
one, the packing of articles which need to be 
separated from each other by wrapping material; 
two, packing into boxes ; three, mass packing— ~ 
that is, by packets of five, ten, etc.; and four, 
packing in paper or cloth containers. The 
industries referred to are photography, chemical 
manufacture (packing pills into bottles, putting 
tubes and bottles into cartons, and packing 
for despatch), biscuit manufacture (packing into 
boxes and for despatch), chocolate manufacture 
(ditto), cheese manufacture (ditto with the 
exception of the wrapping of the cheeses), 
sugar refinery (ditto), tobacco manufacture 


(wrapping of cigars in cellophane, packing into 


cases, fixing the bands, etc.). 

Another reader suggests the stuffing of 
cushions in the motor industry, the packing of 
reels and skeins in the cotton industry, and the 
counting and testing of small parts, e.g., nuts 
and bolts, in metal manufacture. 
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BRAILLE IN INDIA 


asked Sir Clutha Mackenzie, the head 

of St. Dunstan’s in Dehra-Doon, the 

training institution for blinded Indian 
soldiers, to make a survey of the work being 
done for the blind throughout India. 

Sir Clutha gathered a committee of eight. 
Among them were those who had a working 
knowledge of Urdu, Hindu, Punjabi, Sindhi, 
Bengali, Marathi, Malayalam and Tamil, and 
some knowledge of a few other Indian langu- 
ages. Seven members of the committee were 
blind, and thus discussed the questions that 
came before them practically. Their report 
is now before the Indian authorities, and its 
early publication is expected. 

Apart from the Indian St. Dunstan’s, there 
are only about forty institutions for teaching 
the blind in India. Some of them are quite 
small. The pupils in them are less than 2,000, 
but they come from several different races and 


Ss months ago the Government of India 


speak various languages. The Braille codes 
used for these languages do not transliterate 
their alphabets with uniformity. The existing 
Braille literature is still very limited. It is not 
too late to introduce a reformed Braille code 
applicable to alllanguages. No large amount of 
Brailled literature would have to be “ scrapped ”’ 
if a fresh start were made. 

Recently one or two codes have been drafted, 
but so far no code proposed seems to have 
commanded any general approval. 

Sir Clutha’s committee had to deal with this 
thorny subject. It is understood that it has 
approached it from a new angle. Those who 
are preparing literature for the blind in Indian 
languages and those who have to teach learners 
speaking different languages will await details 
about the proposed new code with the hope that 
the Government of India will publish it 
promptly. 

A. C. CLAYTON. 


BLIND WELFARE IN INDIA 


the National Institute for the Blind, 

from Lt.-Col. Sir Clutha Mackenzie, 

St. Dunstan’s representative in India, 
contains some useful information on the present 
trends and requirements of Blind Welfare in 
India. 

Referring to the vacant post of Principal of 
the Poonamallee School of the Madras Associa- 
tion for the Blind, Sir Clutha writes: ‘‘ My 
own view is that a man for this post should 
be much more qualified in commercial trades 
and business management than in_ school 
teaching. India is overburdened with blind 
pupils who are proficient in typing, Braille, 
arithmetic and Indian music but who experience 
great difficulty in making use of these. At this 
stage in India, handicraft capacity is far more 
important ; there are plenty of young Indians 
capable of being turned into. school teachers, 
but almost every society is badly in need of a 
leader with a much stronger bias for handicrafts 
and business organisation. The workshop 
will have to form the major background of 
employment for the blind during the immediate 
future, with other avenues gradually developing, 
with the school and the workshop as a base. 
If blind men of vigour and organising ability 
are available they are the best leaders ; Father 
Jackson, for example, did a magnificent job 
in Burma. Failing a first-rate ~blind man, 


‘ LETTER to the Secretary-General of 


» then, of course, a qualified sighted man should 


be chosen. 


“It has never seemed necessary to me that 
men for such posts should require any lengthy 
training in Blind Welfare. My experience has 
been that the right type of man can pick up all 
that is special in Blind Welfare in a very few 
weeks. It would, perhaps, be regarded as 
heretical to say that lengthy Blind Welfare 
experience may be a heavy handicap, particu- 
larly if that experience has been confined to a 
school for the blind. 


‘““ Several schools in India have done extremely 
good work under the leadership of devoted and 
self-sacrificing women, notably the S.P.G. 
School for the Blind, Ranchi, Bihar (under 
Mrs. Bateman), and the Kalimpong Institution 
for Blinded Hillmen, under the Hon. Mary 
Scott, D.D. Both of these ladies have 
mentioned to me that they would like to find a 
successor as they are nearing the end of the 
years when they can usefully serve. 


‘“ Several other societies have made enquiries 
regarding staff and it is probable that there 
may be some specific requests in the near future. 
This will definitely be the case if there is a big 
appeal for Blind Welfare, and the recom- 
mendations of the Report on Blindness are 
implemented. Blind Welfare work in India 
does require a certain amount of well-qualified 
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key men to get the organisation of the future 
into going order, and to instruct the many 
capable Indians who are available in their 
methods. 


BEACON 


“ Settled employment of the blind adult is 
the tremendous need, not the unconvincing 
performance of the blind student with Braille 
and typewriter.” 


STATISTICS OF BLIND PERSONS 


An Interpretation by the Government Actuary. 


to an expert much more readily than they 

do to an unskilled “layman.’’ We are 

very glad to profit by a Memorandum on 
“Statistics of Blind Persons (England and 
Wales,)’’ issued by the Ministry of Health in 
December, 1945, in which the Government 
Actuary gives with admirable clearness an 
interpretation of the yearly figures relating to 
blind persons collected by the four Regional 
Associations and forwarded to the Ministry. 

The first section of the statement is concerned 
with an attempt to arrive at a comprehensive 
total of blind persons, which will include, not 
only those actually registered, but also those 
people blind at the date of the census who have 
not yet registered, but will eventually do so. 
It is well known that there is often a “ time- 
lag *’ between the onset of blindness and the 
date of registration. If the ages recorded 
for onset of blindness are accepted as accurate 
and the experience of new registrations remains 
constant as in 1943-44 over a series of years, 
it is calculated that the percentage of such 
unregistered—for-the-moment blind would be 
about 15 per cent. Accordingly, the number 
of blind persons in the population at the 
31st March, 1944, who were then registered, 
might be taken as about 85 per cent. of those 
who may be described as “ registerable,”’ i.e., 
those who were then blind and either were then 
registered or would be registered at some time. 
This means that whereas the number of 
registered blind was 76,145, the number of 
registrable blind may have been about 90,000. 
In addition to these, there will always be a 
number of blind persons who were not and never 
will be registered, but it is, of course, impossible 
to gauge this figure. 

The discrepancy between the totals of the 
registered and the registrable blind varies from 
one age-group to another. Only 20 per cent. 
of the registrable children under 5 years of 
age are registered, 65 per cent. of the 10-20 
group, 85 per cent. of the 40-70 group, and 
100 per cent. of the 70 and over group. It is 
curious that there seems to be a tendency for 
blind people to understate the age at which 
they became blind. This would make the 
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discrepancies between the numbers of registered 
and registrable blind somewhat less. 


Two useful Tables are given in the Appendix, 
one showing the number of registered blind 
persons per 1,000 of the total population of 
England and Wales in each age-group and in 
total, over a period of years, the other giving 
the proportion per 1,000 of the total population 
of new registrations of blind persons for the 
years 1937-44. Since blindness is largely an 
affliction of old age, and as the proportion of 
old people in the population has increased and 
is increasing, a true analysis of the trend in 
the numbers of blind persons can only be 
arrived at by discounting this change in the 
age-distribution. This has been done by relat- 
ing the figures for each age-group to a population 
whose age-distribution has been standardised 
at that of 1931. 


The second half of the Memorandum is 
devoted to an analysis of these figures and the 
following conclusions are reached. The total 
number of registered blind persons per 1,000 
of the population increased steadily from the 
first year in which statistics were collected, 
1919, up to 1939, but since that date increases 
have been comparatively small. Actually, on 
the standardised proportion basis, by which 
the figures were related to the 1931 total 
population, the number per 1,000 since 1939 
has fallen from 1.63 in that year to 1.54 in 1944. 
It is reasonable to assume that the early 
increases were due, not to increases in the 
number of the blind, but to increased efficiency 
of registration, and it would seem that now no 
further increases may be expected for this 
reason. 


The decrease ‘in rate of blindness is shown 


_ even more strikingly in the second table, which — 


gives the number of new registrations in each 
year. In the period 1937 to 1944, this has 
fallen from 0.18 to 0.12 (standardised propor- 
tion) per 1,000 of the population. ; 


Such official evidence is heartening news. and 
we may well hope that with the growth of 
preventive work it will be possible to record in 
succeeding years an even greater proportionate 
decrease in the incidence of blindness. 


2 ——E—————_ | 
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A TEST OF INTELLIGENCE FOR THE BLIND.—Part 1 


- By I. W. LANGAN 


S long ago as June, 1942, it was realised 
that if the assessment of mental capacity 
in blind people were to be in any way 
as valid and reliable as such assessments 

had now become for sighted people, it would be 
necessary to create a new test on the lines 
of the Terman-Merrill revision of the Binet 
Tests which could be used with blind people. 
After considerable investigation and reading 
upon the subject it was found that the only 
test of this kind in existence was that of Hayes, 
an American psychologist with extensive 
experience of blind psychology. This was a 
very interesting adaptation of the old Stanford 
revision but it was difficult to know how useful 
it would be with English people, firstly because 
the items were standardised on American 
children, secondly because the standardising 
was done on partially-sighted as well as blind 
children, and thirdly because no indication could 
be found of the criterion used for the year 
placements. It was decided, therefore, to start 
completely afresh and endeavour to make an 
entirely new adaptation based on norms 
obtained from English totally blind children— 
that is, on both boys and girls from 3 years to 
20 years of age—and to use a 50-per-cent. 
pass level. 


The Terman-Merrill revision of the Binet 
tests is a group of tests arranged in year scales 
so that by taking into account the number of 
tests from each year which a child has passed 
and adding the resulting number of credited 
months together, it is possible to give a reason- 
ably accurate estimate of the Mental Age of 
the Subject as compared with his Chronological 
Age. From 2 years up to 5 years there are 
12 tests at each level, so that each test has 
the weight of one month; from then up to 
14 years each year level has only six tests, 
development being less condensed than in 
the early years, and each test in consequence 
then has the value of two months. After the 
14-year level actual age years are not used, but 
the expressions, ““ Average Adult ”’ or “* Superior 
Adult.”” The Average Adult group allows for 
‘a spread in years to I5 years and 4 months, 
while the three Superior Adult levels give an 
aggregate of 22 years and 10 months. [This is 
not because it is considered that intelligence 
normally continues to show an upward trend 
until this time, but in order that the clever 


person shall have an opportunity of showing 
his greater ability. Generally speaking, it is 
considered that the rate of dev elopment of the 
intelligence of a normal person tends to slow 
down from about 13 years onwards and stops its 
upward growth at about 15 years. Broadening 
may go on for many years after this. 

Within these year scales there are numerous 
types of tests ranging from purely practical 
things like the Form Board, Bead Chains and 
Paper Cutting, partly practical and partly 
verbal tests such as Identification of Objects, 
Pictorial Differences or Absurdities and Codes, 
and purely verbal tests such as Vocabulary, 
Finding Reasons and Repeating Passages. 
Also included in the tests are questions involving 
comprehension of ordinary everyday situations 
or absurd statements, insight into verbal 
statements or practical situations and memory 
ability of various types.- This wideness of 
choice in the individual tests is essential because 
it must always be remembered that whatever 
be the nature of intelligence it is certain that its 
manifestation in each individual is uneven. 
Each person has certain aptitudes which 
enable him to do well in one test while failing 
at another. One may succeed at tasks involving 
immediate recall although he fails at tests 
needing insight; another may do well at 
all purely practical tests and yet get very poor 
results at anything requiring verbal ability. 
“ Abilities are always manifested and measured 
in relation to experiences and training, and the 
behavioral composite which we call intelligence 
is of necessity modified and moulded by these 
factors.’’* 

Such, then, is the Terman-Mermill revision 
of the Binet tests as they are used at present 
for sighted people, and this was the skeleton on 
which was created the new adaptation for use 
with the blind. Obviously, every test Involving 
eye-sight, such as Picture Absurdities, Pictorial 
Likenesses and Differences, Paper Cutting, etc., 
had to be omitted and suitable tests involving 
touch-sight of some sort, or hearing, substituted 
for them. Creating or adapting tests for this 
purpose was a lengthy process, for many things 
which looked well on paper and seemed good in 
theory proved, on being tested out with blind 
pupils, to be unsatisfactory. Either they failed 

*<«Measuring Intelligence” by L. M. Terman and 
M. A. Mermill. 
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to give a curve showing increasing difficulty 
at decreasing age, or else instructions proved 
ambiguous, too lengthy or too helpful. Nearly 
a year was “wasted” in trying out these 
numerous tests before the real work of 
standardising the apparently satisfactory ones 
could be undertaken. Standardisation was 
undertaken, at the same time, of those tests 
which were really adaptations of sighted tests. 
These included such things as the Maze Test 
(adapted for use with the blind by having a 
movable figure in a slot and asking the child 
to “Show me the nearest way for the man 
to get to the gate,’’ which was fixed), the Bead 
Chain Tests (which had their patterns slightly 
simplified and then called out), and the Folding 
a Triangle Test. In the results it was found 
that the Maze presented the same degree of 
difficulty for blind as for sighted children but 
the Bead Chains and the Folding Tests were 
rather more difficult and had to be included 
at a higher age level. 


On the other hand, all tests which could be 
given equally well to blind as to sighted people 
were left in the original year groups. These 
included such tests as Comprehension, Verbal 
Absurdities, Repetition of Digits, Vocabulary, 
Naming Words, etc. Some people argue against 
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such a procedure because the blind live in such a 
restricted world, yet it is obvious that if a 
blind person wishes to live happily in a sighted 
world and not remain for ever in a protected 
community, then he must adopt the standards 
of the general sighted community. The way to 
behave in certain situations, the realisation 
of absurd statements, the ability to use words 
in an intelligent manner, to remember passages 
or a number of digits, must come as easily to a 
blind as to a sighted person. It is possible 
that the sighted have an advantage in one 


direction (perhaps in the use of words), and the 


blind in another (perhaps in most tests involving 
memory), but in any case, what the new 
adaptation is meant to do is to find out where 
any particular blind person is likely to be able to 
take his place in the sighted world. This will 
depend on his facility in using all those abilities 
which he has in common with the sighted (shown 
in memory, comprehension, etc.), plus such 


‘special aptitudes as he possesses and using 


those senses which he has learnt to substitute 
for sight-touch, hearing, spacial relationships, 
kinesthetic sense, etc. | 

In the next article it is hoped to discuss some 
of the individual tests and to mention a few 
of the interesting discoveries that were made 
in the course of standardisation. 


HIGH JINKS 


By MARY G. THOMAS 


entered the Armitage Hall, at the National 

Institute for the Blind, on the morning of 

Saturday, December 15th. Hammer and 
Sickle, Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, 
decked the platform, festoons of gay chains 
ran from wall to wall, and scraps of coloured 
papers littered the floor; everywhere there 
were traces of ‘“‘ the morning after.’’ Then I 
caught sight of the bust of Dr. Armitage, a 
silver paper crown (slightly askew) on his head, 
and a paper garland about his shoulders. “‘ It 
was those silly children last night,’’ he said 
indulgently, “they had a party. Would you 
care to hear about it ? ”’ 

I said } would be delighted, and he went on: 
“It was a real treat for me, too,” he said; 
“I get so weary of having to be present at all 
the Council meetings and Committees. They 
talk such a lot.” 

“T don’t know who arranged the party,” he 
continued, ‘‘ someone told me it was the Woc. ; 
that’s short for Jabberwock, I suppose—I 
remember him well, an animal in one of the 


| RUBBED my eyes in amazement when I 
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children’s story-books. He must be a resource- 
ful creature, for they say the supper was wonder- 
ful, in spite of what they called rationing. 
That’s something I don’t recall in my time; 
probably Queen Victoria did not allow it. 
What I liked most,’ he continued, “‘ was the 
way in which the blind and seeing seemed to 
enjoy each other’s company and shared in all 
the games. That is as it should be—and bears 
out the doctrine I always preached, that the 
blind are just normal human beings like every- 
one else. Though I must confess I felt rather 
proud of the blind team in the Musical Quiz ; 
they carried all before them—the result of 
Royal Normal College training, I expect.”’ 

Then he chuckled : “I couldn’t help wondering 
what Campbell would have thought of the 
dancing: ‘Boys with boys, girls with girls,’ — 
was his motto, and there was no Paul Jones in 
jis timetable. But it was interesting to see in 
Ronald Gourlay’s performance an _ indirect 
result of Royal Normal training, even if along — 
rather unorthodox lines—that musical medley 
of his was very clever.”’ 


BEACO 

Dr. Armitage went on to speak of the 
Children’s Cabaret. ‘“‘I enjoyed watching the 
little creatures,” he said; ‘partly because 
our Sunshine Homes owe so much to money 
raised through the Dancing Competitions (they 


used to hold them in this Hall before the war, 
and I’ve missed them), but even more as a 
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medical man, because it showed what discipline 
and training can do for young bodies. And 
discipline is something you will need if you are 
to make that better post-war world people 
keep talking about.’’ He looked serious for 
a moment, and then his grave face lightened 
again.—"’ Anyway, it was a grand party,” 
he said. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “‘ Progress.” 


Braille Daily—Pros and Cons. 

“...Itis obvious that a daily paper in Braille 
would be warmly welcomed by the large majority 
"oie biamic teaders, .°.., .uppose the’ N.1.B. 
engaged a night staff to produce a daily paper, 
would it not be possible for it to be distributed 
in a similar manner to that in which newspapers 
in ordinary print are sent to all parts of the 
country ? I realise the first ébjection would 
be... expense. To this I humbly submit two 
answers : first, I believe that all Braille publica- 
tions are subsidised; and second, could not 
much of the cost be met by the insertion of 
advertisements ? ... After all, it is undeniable 
that people without sight use toothpaste, 
Bovril, cigarettes, etc., and many of them are 
probably people unaware that ‘Guinness is 
good for you.’ ”’—S. B., Carshalton. 

“.,.Ido not want a Braille daily paper. I 
think it would be a waste of time, labour and 
paper, as indeed ... is the ordinary printed 
Daily. How many people really read it 
through ? ... Don’t let’s do anything just for 
the sake of aping a bad habit of our sighted 
friends. I haven’t read a Daily for years, yet I 
find my up-to-date knowledge compares well 
with that of my sighted friends. I attribute 
this to proper listening to B.B.C. bulletins and 
talks and to attentive reading of Braille magazine 


articles.”’—(Mrs.) E. M. W., Clacton-on-Sea. 


Rail Concessions—Pros and Cons. 

““,.. It seems to me that to define ‘ business 
purposes ’ as applying only to the job at which 
one is earning one’s living makes the voucher 
almost useless to the blind as a whole. ... The 
writer has been engaged on voluntary work for 
the deaf and the deaf-blind for years, and has 
hitherto had no difficulty in obtaining a voucher 
when travelling for the purpose of conducting 
services or visiting the sick and lonely deaf- 
blind. Is it too much to ask of the Railway 
Clearing House that such work should come 
within the definition ‘ business purposes ? ’ ’’— 
D. D. B., Edinburgh. | 


¢ 


‘,.. In common with many others, I have 
always felt that blind people should regard 
themselves and should be regarded as members 
of the community who, incidentally, happen to 
be blind . . . Weshould wish to be as indepen- 
dent as possible, and I must register a strong 
protest against the sentiments expressed by 
your correspondent (C. F. P.) ve railway con- 
cessions. I particularly object to the 
suggestion that the N.I.B. should approach the 
Railway Clearing House Committee. We do 
not want to be spongers.’’—(Rev.) G. P. J. 
Presteigne. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor 
Blind Vocalists. 

=IR,—In', your jleading «| Article. of 
December 15th “‘ For Necessary Action,’’ you 
state that “‘The National Institute has an 
agency for Blind Musicians ’’—which I take to 
include Vocalists. I therefore venture to sug- 
gest that Blind vocalists should be given an 
opportunity to compete for the many vacancies 
now open as Lay-Clerks in Cathedral or College 


Choirs. I have in mind that Lincoln, Canter- 
bury and Gloucester—to mention only a few— 
are asking for applicants. You no doubt know 


that York Minster have two Blind Choir Men— 


and if good enough for Sir Edward Bairstow, 
why not elsewhere ? 
Yours, etc., 
T. M. JONEs. 
Home Industries Dept., 
Reigate. 
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THE TRAINING OF HOME TEACHERS 


HE National Association of Home 

Teachers of the Blind of England and 

Wales has issued the following suggested 

course of training for future Home 
Teachers :— 

It is desirable for candidates to hold the 
School Certificate or Higher School Certificate 
as the theoretical side of the course demands 
a fairly high degree of intellectual ability, and a 
qualified Home Teacher will have to deal with 
every type of blind person. 

As the career of a Home Teacher involves 
continuous dealings with people, and with 
numerous situations in varying degrees of 
difficulties, a spontaneous interest in human 
beings is the first essential, but an ease of 
manner and a great understanding and love of 
human beings are very desirable qualities. 
For those intending to take up this career a 
liking for practical activity with a real capacity 
for it is a necessity for the work is arduous and 
makes great and continuous demands upon the 
teacher throughout the daily round. 

The subject matter of the Home Teacher’s 
studies is written partly in books and partly 
in the life of society as it is being lived at every 
moment. Therefore the Course is arranged to 
give the student opportunities of studying both 
kinds of evidence, not in separate compart- 
ments, but concurrently, as two ways of looking 
at the same thing. Therefore practical work and 
visits of observation should be _ continued 
throughout the course. 

Students completing the six months’ course 
must sit for Part I—Home Teachers’ Diploma. 

_Home Teachers holding Part I Diploma can 
only hold posts as assistant Home Teachers 
for the first six months of their careers, after 
which time they must sit for a further examina- 
tion—Part Il—and obtain the Diploma which 
will qualify them to become Home Teachers. 

SUBJECTS FOR THE COURSE 

I. CRAFTS PRACTICAL TEACHING 
2. PSYCHOLOGY 

(a) General 

(b) Social 
3. BRAILLE AND MOON 

(2) Braille Reading and Writing 

(6) How to teach the subject 

-(c) How to develop the sense of touch 
4. PROFESSIONAL _ KNOWLEDGE 

(a) Practical 

(0) Theoretical 

HYGIENE . 
(a) Theoretical 
(6) Practical 
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6. DEAF-BLIND AND WORK WITH THE DEAF 
7. SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
8. WIRELESS 


PRACTICAL WoRK 


THREE MONTHS 

Students should be attached for four weeks 
to an approved Society for the Blind to work 
under a fully qualified and experienced Home 
Teacher. Their practical work should include 
the keeping of records and all office routine. 
They should also visit with the Home Teacher 
and attend Social Centres. The students must 
keep a record of their visits of observation which 
should be submitted regularly for correction to 
the Superintendent Home Teacher -who would 
give a detailed report on the work of each 
student at the end of the period. 

During the remaining eight weeks of their 
practical work.arrangements should be made for 
students to spend whole days accompanying a 
Sanitary Inspector, Mental Deficiency Visitor, 
Health Visitor, and Moral Welfare Visitor, on 
their rounds. Visits should be arranged to : 

Homes for the Blind. 

Sunshine Homes for Blind Babies. 

Rehabilitation Centres. 

Workshops for the Blind. 

Hospital Almoners’ Department. 

Clubs and Youth Centres. 

House Property Management Depart- 
ments. 

School Clinics. 

A week spent on general family case work 
with such agencies as the London Charity 
Organisation Society or similar local agencies 
would be most valuable. 

A collection of all types of games and appara- 
tus for the blind should be available for the 
students to study during their course so that 
they are quite familiar with the use of every 
kind of apparatus. 

They should also have free access to the Home 
Teachers’ Library during the course. 

+ * %* 

Age.—Students must be 20 years of age. 

Frees.—The question as to who shall meet the 
expenses involved in this scheme apart from 
any fees that candidates may be required to. | 
pay will have to be settled later. 

The Scheme.—The training course should apply 
to the whole country. 

The Home Teachers Examination.—The 
standard in the present subjects should be 
raised and additional subjects introduced. 


| : © Thc New 
Published _ by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute for land Street, 
the Blind. London, W.1. 


MR. J. H. BATTY 


Te NrEw BEACON cannot pass the death of James Henly Batty without paying him a special 


tribute of gratitude and admiration. He was appointed a Member of the National Institute’s 

Executive Council in January, 1922 ; he became Chairman of the Finance Committee in 1929, 

and retired from that position when, in 1940, he was appointed to the Honorary Treasurership, 
from which he recently resigned after satisfying himself that the Institute had secured an adequate 
successor. 


Twenty-two years’ service is a good record, even in work which owes its character very largely 
to voluntary service freely and gladly given by men and women who bring to it special knowledge 
gained in other related: fields of social activity, great ability proved by success in business or the 
professions, and the weight of an established reputation. Many Societies for the Blind owe their 
foundation and continued effectiveness to the capacity and generosity of individuals who have pledged 
themselves to their work. It would be unfair to others to suggest that the help given to the N.I.B. 
by Mr. Batty was unique; it would be unfair to his memory not to record it now as of outstanding 
value. 


Mr. Batty joined the Institute when the aftermath of the first World War had left it financially 
high and dry. He saw it through its time of greatest weakness and he held the financial tiller during 
its years of recovery, expansion and consolidation. To his colleagues on the Council he was the touch- 
stone of practical wisdom ; to every problem which arose within the sphere of his responsibilities he 
gave the whole of his mind, bringing to bear on it the resources of a fine intellect and a great character. 
To the Institute's Staff he was a pillar of strength, requiring of them an efficiency equal to that which 
he would expect in any one of his business concerns, and giving them in return staunch support and 
unfailing loyalty. 


Better than almost any man he knew the respective functions of Committees and Officials. He 
-had the great gift of bringing Committees quickly to the point of decisions, which could be clearly 
minuted and could result in effective action. He demanded exact statements of fact and, wherever 
possible, positive recommendations from the Officials who knew the details. When the policy of each 
question was decided, he would brook no interference with the Staff which had to carry it into effect, 
and would tolerate neither weak excuses on their part nor unfair criticism of them. . . He should be 
remembered, among other things, as the perfect Chairman who, without insisting on his own views, 
brought Committees to a common mind, who wasted no time and left no ragged ends. 


His generosity. to the Institute has been recorded more than once. He gave it the beautiful 
house and grounds of Chorleywood College ; he met the cost of altering the frontage of Great Portland 
Street, and of the “ Batty Clock.’’ Whenever there was some special need, which perhaps could 
not be met in an orthodox way, he could be relied on to foot the bill if a clear case for the expenditure 
was put to him. Only those most intimately connected with him knew the full range of his personal 
benefactions, or could measure the depth of the affectionate respect which he inspired. One of the 
great London newspapers said, when he died, that he would be greatly missed in the City of London. 
As Chairman of Ashanti Goldfields and other companies, and as Director of the Atlas Assurance Co., 
the Trust of Insurance Shares, etc., he was a commanding figure in circles which scrupulously measure 
both ability and probity. His own business life was to some extent a romance, as he went out at a 
surprisingly early age to face the then almost unmitigated rigours of West African climates and made 
good not only by industry and ability, but by the qualities of a strictly regulated, self-disciplined life. 
In the latter part of his life he was able to surround himself with beautiful things, for he had remarkable 
judgment in things of art as in other matters and, though he never let slip one word to reveal the 
reason for the deep interest he took in the Welfare of the Blind, we, who had the privilege of being with 
him in it, know that he gave us his time and ability because he thought that our work had a beauty 
of its own and could be carried out with practical efficiency. To say he will be missed at the N.I.B. 
would be banal ; we would rather say that he will be long remembered with gratitude and admiration. 

THE EDITOR. 
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_NEW LAMPS FOR OLD 
BY FOBOGRVILEte 
(Concluded from last issue.) 


sufficient credit has been accorded to 
those managers who have forged ahead 
and sought to perfect the machinery which they 
built in earlier days. It happened that one totally 
blind workman during the early ’thirties told him- 
self that if managers. continued to encourage 
standard wages and a minimum of effort much 
longer, the enterprising craftsman of good ability 
would ultimately become an anomaly. He accor- 
dingly decided to defy all the “Jobs” and take the 
examination set for craft instructors. That he 
obtained the diploma is immaterial to this 
article, except that his success contradicts the 
assertion that the blind worker is for ever 
harnessed to the inescapable word “ Can't.” 
That this man has since trained two further 
successful candidates, apart from other recent 
blind successes from progressive workshops, 
should be proof enough to convince the most 
sceptical among our managers and workers that 
they are clogging the wheels of progress if they 
persist in their deprecatory attitude when dealing 
with the employment of the blind. But hereisa 
quotation from a letter to hand, dated six 
months ago, 1945, written by a progressive 
manager to a secretary of a voluntary associa- 
tion: “I regret to say that I find it impossible 
to place qualified instructors if they are blind.’’ 
Instance upon instance could be quoted to 
show the reader that, as in the days of thirty 
years ago, when we have seen the conflicting 
policies of the distinct schools of thought 
catering for the employable blind, so to-day, the 
same position obtains. On the one hand, 
ignorance, complacency and incompetence; on 
the other hand, foresight, enterprise and sound 
business sense. | 
During the years between the two wars, 
spacious workshops have been built and con- 
sideration has been given to the workers along 
modern lines by the provision of well-appointed 
canteens and rest rooms. Workers have been 
encouraged to use these premises for recreational 
pursuits in out-of-work hours, as for example, 
dancing, concerts, and for discussion. In short, 
workshops have been built to include a broader 
life for the blind worker. Whilst it is quite true 
that such enterprises on the part of manage- 
ments is not calculated to show a financial 
profit, I am sure that none of us will say such 
ventures are not worth the attempt, provided 


HILE ignorance and complacency have 
\ : / been tolerated, it seems to me that in- 
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the workers take proper and full advantage of 
the provisions. 

New avenues of employment have been 
pursued, and these are so well known that they 
need not be singled out here. If there have been 
failures in these pioneer attempts to solve the 
employment question, we have no right to 
question the cost, provided the pioneer work 
was undertaken in a genuine spirit of service to 
the blind. 

So much for the past, and I cherish the hope 
that my analysis will prove of some assistance to 
those who are to build for us our future. I am 
aware, of course, that what I have written is 
well known to some, but we should be hard put 
to it to submit entirely new lines of thought on 
blind welfare. With the hope that my seed has 
fallen on good soil, I now venture to make a few 
observations on the future employment of the 
blind which I trust may be helpful. 

For the most part, I am guessing at the shape 
of things to come in this question of future 
employment for the blind. There is just one 
point on which I feel fairly sure, and it is that 
the bulk of the employable civilian blind will 
prefer to work where an amount of shelter is 
given, and where understanding provisions are 
made for their wellbeing. Extraneous noises of 
any kind in a workshop are a source of aggra- 
vation to people without sight, for the simple 
reason that it restricts their world to within a 
radius of a few feet around them, whereas a 
sighted person can see what is going on near 
him and also at the other end of the shop, no 
matter how distracting the noises may be. 
The ear cannot penetrate the sound as can the 
human eye. I think I am correct when I say 
that if there is to be a noise in a workshop, the 
blind themselves like to make it. Again, if there 
is one thing more than another that the blind 
worker enjoys it is a jolly good argument. 
Dictionaries, maps, books and newspapers can 
be referred to, to help settle discussions, although - 
the whole proceedings may be dropped for a | 
while, while the workers with a change of mood, | 
turn to a spot of singing. Sometimes this will | 
be untuneful, or it may be quiet and harmonious, | 
according to the mood and the ability of the | 
workers. Divorce them from these surroundings | 
and oblige them to work among sounds that © 
grind in upon them, and we are putting them | 
in a prison within a prison. | 

It is irksome to the blind man to be led or | 
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pushed about from point to point on account 
of obstacles or dangerous machinery, but he 
is at ease among his sightless brethren in a 
workshop for the blind, where unrehearsed 
sound signals serve as signposts as he travels 
smoothly over the building. 


It is to be hoped that our planners will re- 
member the talented blind and work in harmony 
with our schools and other places of training, to 
to the end that they can be found a suitable 
post. The head teacher of any school for the 
blind must experience great disappointment 
when talented boys and girls end up a flop 
because employing agencies fail to fit them into 
the scheme of things. If I may venture a wish 
without giving offence, I should like to see our 
talented young people a little more “ hard- 
boiled ’’ when they leave high school. Is it too 
much to hope that our planner of industry will 
arrange with the schools to take specially 
selected students for periods into the factories 
in the department for which they may be 
ultimately suited to work? I put this query 
because I think it takes so much longer for boys 
and girls to get used to the new world of men 
and things if they are blind. Most young people 
put up a brave show after leaving school in 
an endeavour to act as normal citizens. This 
is very difficult to maintain if, like the blind, 
they don’t begin to know the world until they 
are twenty years of age and have not the colour 
schemes of life to aid them. All the colour and 
visible attraction of the moving life around 
them are absent ; there are no shop windows ; 
no approving smile of the opposite sex. I can 
imagine a girl of let us say 15 years, yielding to 
helpful suggestion in the office of a workshop if 
the head lady took her in hand. The young 
fellow who is blind cannot observe the reproving 
shake of his superior’s head, and is not likely to 
take kindly to fresh training to fit him into 
office life. 

If a system of “link up training ”’ could be 
worked out between our schools and employing 
agencies, I feel sure that the latter people would 
take a keener humanitarian interest in their 
blind staffs than is often the case to-day; and 
the system would tend to do away with the 
inferiority complex which so often accompanies 
blindness. 


Our blind mathematicians could do a 
splendid service in conjunction with the partially 
sighted placement officers, in taking a survey 
of the country’s requirements for instructors, 
instructresses, assistant foremen and women, 
piano tuners, teachers of music, etc. Schools 
and other training centres might be informed 
of these needs, and a reserve panel of students 
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regulated to fill vacancies as they occurred in 
the various fields of employment. 


I wonder how many heads of schools have felt 
the pangs of disappointment and even frus- 
tration when they have seen their talented 
scholars idling their time away in later years, 
either sitting on the shelf as an ornament, or 
slumped in a chair twiddling their thumbs. At 
least one head to my knowledge took a difficult 
road when he advised certain teachers to 
discourage the talented blind to train for 
higher employment. He at least was true to 
his own convictions, that employing agencies 
for the blind were not interested sufficiently in 
welfare work as to give employment to these 
talented young people. 

To round off these brief observations, I should 
like to say that as I see the future, utter failure 
confronts us unless we plan wzth the blind, as 
well as for them. We must allow them to take 
a useful place in the scheme of things, and we 
must encourage industry among the workers, 
plan to make the workshop a place where they 
can live happy but useful lives. We must pull 
our weight with the experienced and progressive 
planners of to-morrow. Unless the welfare 
agencies as a whole are prepared to do something 
more than give mere lip service to the question 
of “Employment of the Blind,’ they should 
make a graceful exit from blind welfare work, 
and make room for more sincere workers who 
possess that human approach to their work 
which was so much a part of some of the 
pioneers of long ago. 


ACHIEVEMEN | $ 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Boy Reads Lesson.—George Hallet, 
a blind choirboy of Michael-le-Belfry Church, 
York, was amongst the different people who 
read the Lessons at the second service of 
Nine Carols and Lessons, held at this Church 
last month. He had a large audience, as the 
massed choirs alone amounted to 239 voices ; 
he read from Braille. 


Blind Girl Collects £12,000.—Miss Hettie 
Simmons, a blind girl of Stepney, was amongst 
those to meet the French delegates who, 
headed by M. Montfajon, have come to London 
to study the British Savings Organisation. 
She runs three street-savings groups, and has 
collected nearly £12,000 since 1942. 


Blinded Bomb Expert Honoured.—Air-Com- 
modore Patrick MHuskinson, C.B.E., M.C., 
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formerly President of the Air Armament Board, 
who lost his sight in one of the German air-raids 
on London, was presented last month, in 
Washington, U.S.A., with the Legion of Merit 
for developing the block-buster bomb. 


Ex-Blind M.P. as Vice-Convener.—Mr. Fred 
Martin, the blind journalist who was the first 
blind man to be elected to Parliament, has been 
appointed Vice-Convener of the County of 
Aberdeenshire. Mr. Martin frequently con- 
tributed to this journal several years ago. 


Court Grange Music Successes.—At the recent 
examination of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Schools of Music, the following pupils 
of Court Grange School for the Blind, Abbots- 
kerswell, were successful in piano playing: 
Grade 6 (Intermediate), Lewis Pelham ; Grade 2 
(Elementary), Sylvia Rose ; Grade 1 (Primary), 
Nigel Asherwood ; Preliminary Grade, Thelma 
Bailey, Clifford Rowe and Peter Wickens. 
The Examiner was Sir Percy Buck. 


Blind Organist’s Jubilee—Mr. Arthur 


BEACON 
Ruddock, L.R.A.M., the blind organist of — 
Malvern Methodist Church, has just celebrated 


his jubilee as an organist. He was born in 


Bath and educated at the Royal Normal 
College for the Blind. He began .to study the 
organ at the School for the Blind, Clifton, and 
later was articled to the late Mr. A. E. New, the 
Organist of Bath Abbey, where in a short time 
he deputised for his tutor both at church 
services and at choir practices. He gained his. 
diploma at the age of 19. After being organist 
at several churches in Bath and at the famous 
Above Bar Congregational Church, Southampton, 
where Isaac Watts was baptized, Mr. Ruddock 
took up residence in Malvern in 1914, where 
he has been successively organist at St. James’ 
Parish Church, West Malvern; Christ Church, 
Great Malvern; and Lansdowne Methodist 
Church, in addition to frequent deputising at 
Malvern Priory Church. Mr. Ruddock has 
composed several organ and piano pieces, and 
songs, and has given organ recitals all over 
the Midlands in aid of Blind Welfare. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LATE MRS. MILLINGTON - 


Millington, the blind masseuse whose 

death was announced in the December 

issue of THE NEw BEACON, appeared in 
The Times, December 11th, 1945. 


Ts following tribute to the tate Mrs. A. A. 


Mr. Geoffrey Faber writes :— 


The death, on 5th December, of Mrs. Agnes 
Alexandra Millington, the blind masseuse of 
Bush House, deserves something more than a 
formal note. There are very many people in 
all walks of life to whom the passing of this 
fragile but rarely gifted woman means a loss 
almost beyond the power of words to describe. 
Her unmatched professional skill was only a 
part—though a wonderful part—of the service 
she gave to her patients. She used to speak 
of them humorously, but quite truthfully, as 
her children. And it was as a child, needing to 
be understood and cherished as well as mended, 
that everybody who came into her tiny “ clinic ”’ 
found himself or herself treated—even, at times, 
with the necessary, salutary reproof. Dowagers, 
charwomen, business magnates, eminent public 
servants, humble working men—each was equally 
the individual object of her undivided, maternal 
solicitude, and each responded by putting off 
the pretence of being “really grown-up.” To 
no small extent, perhaps, the faithfulness of 
her “regulars’’ was due to the knowledge 
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that, while her fingers were untangling knots in 
their bodies, the knots in their minds would 
seem to be untying themselves. She was far 
more than a masseuse, however accomplished. 
She had a gift of diagnosis denied to all but 
a very few physicians of the highest genius. 
A particular instance of her gift could be often 
explained by her in terms of touch—she “ saw ”’ 
with her fingers, and consequently saw things | 
invisible to sighted practitioners. But sometimes 
her intuition bordered on the uncanny. | 
Molly Ferguson (her maiden, Irish, name) 
was not born blind. She lost her sight as a 
young woman. A tiny piece of steel penetrated | 
the pupil of one eye, as she was looking out of 
the window of an Indian railway carriage. 
I don’t know how long the interval was between 
this accident and the final removal of the pupils 
of both eyes. I know that it was long, often 
terribly painful, and that she underwent some- 
thing like 18 operations. On the wall of her | 
little waiting-room still hangs a photograph of | 
a child with very large, wide-open, beautiful — 
eyes. I never saw this without an inward 
shudder at the cruelty of fate. But the victim | 
herself often declared that blindness had brought | 
her more and greater happiness than she had > 
ever known in her light-hearted youth; for. 
without it she would never have discovered her | 
life-work. | 
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PUBLICATIONS 


‘““ I Wanted to See.’’ 


‘No matter what happens, I am confident 
that you will be brave enough to carry on.” 
This is what the eye specialist, Dr. William 
Benedict, said to Miss Borghild Dahl when in 
middle life she was faced with an operation for 
cataract on the one eye (in which she had only 
4/60 vision) on which she depended for sight. 
‘I Wanted to See,” the story of her life (pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, New York, 
price $2), shows very clearly why such a verdict 
was justified. 


Miss Dahl’s courage and zest for life are 
revealed in every page of the book. Determined 
to share as much as possible in other children’s 
‘play, she crawled on her hands and knees to 
learn the markings of hopscotch. She climbed 
to the highest branches of the tallest trees and 
she played so hard that her clothes were always 
the first in the family to wear out. Her parents 
were Norwegian-American and her mother was 
an exceptional woman whose wise and loving 
training showed her child from the beginning 
how to make the best of life. She ‘‘ counted 
herself in a kind of partnership’ with her and 
took infinite pains to teach her how to do things 
for herself. “In learning to clasp a safety pin 
1 held my hand under my mother’s and we did 
the new trick together, and I could feel rather 
than see how it was done.”’ And so it was with 
everything else. 


When she entered the larger world of school, 
she met for the first time unkindness and deri- 
sion from a group of boys and though her 
mother’s tender understanding helped her to 
get over the shock, a scar remained on her 
naturally happy spirit. She soon became an 
omnivorous reader. Large books she would 
put on the floor and read crouching doubled 
over them, her eyelashes brushing the pages. 
Anxious, above all, not to “look different,” 
she never if she could help it, read printed 
matter in public, but memorised everything at 
home. School was not easy, but with her fierce 
application she forged ahead in a remarkable 
way and when she left the hgh school at 


Minneapolis, she went on to the University of 


Minnesota to qualify for teaching. Her quite 
amazing Memory was of great value to her at 
this stage. One of her friends used to read to 
her by the hour, and she says, ‘‘ This saved my 
eye and it also fixed the material she covered so 


firmly in my mind that I seldom had to review 
it for examinations.’ Her first big check came 
when the professor to whom she applied for a 
teaching recommendation refused it and said 
to her with brutal frankness: “... I doubt 
very much whether any school could be persuaded 
to hire you. . Students nowadays simply 


.wouldn’t put up with a teacher with such eyes. 


They would laugh at you and ridicule you.” 
For a day or two black misery engulfed her, 
but then her courage came back and she thought, 
‘“ Though things were forever getting in my way, 
they couldn’t stop me.’”’ Another more discern- 
ing professor, who realised her quality and her 
passion for teaching, gave her the necessary 
recommendation and very soon she secured her 
first post in the small country school of Twin 
Valley. She had her hands full. There was the 
job of getting to recognise her pupils and the 
task of memorising her material, but before 
long she was on top of it all. Soon after she 
started teaching, her mother died—“ the zero 
hour ’’ of her life—and she had to make a home 
for her young brother and sister. This she did 
as capably as everything else, rising before five 
on Saturdays to get the dough kneaded and the © 
clothes washed before breakfast, cleaning and 
polishing till the little house shone. 


Other school posts followed—and an operation 


’ which removed her useless eye and gave her an 


artificial one. The knowledge that her unsightly 
eye had gone gave her fresh confidence, and 
it was after this that she made up her mind 
to take up graduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity. There she gained, not only her Master’s 
degree but also a Scandinavian Fellowship, 
which took her for a year to Norway, where she 
blossomed out so much that when she returned 
to America, she could say, “I wasn’t afraid to 
try anything anywhere now.”’ 


College work had long attracted her and it was 
not long before she was offered a post at Augus- 
tana College, Sioux Falls as a lecturer in English 
and Journalism. There she spent 13 very happy 
years, lecturing, book reviewing and doing a 
considerable amount of public speaking. What 
fully sighted reader would care to produce a 
review of “Gone With the Wind,’ within 24 
hours of first handling that monumental tome ? 
Yet this is exactly what she did on one occasion, 
by dint of reading all night. 


In the midst of this full and happy life, her 
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peace was once more shattered. She was told 
that she must have an operation for cataract, 
the success of which was problematical because 
of the condition of her eye. Another blow 
followed. The College authorities wrote that 
they could not keep her post open for her, and 
for one brief moment her courage gave way. 
But before the crucial operation took place, she 
had recovered all her old steadfastness and she 
faced the ordeal calm and undaunted. 

The operation was mercifully successful and 
when she had recovered Miss Dahl turned to a 
writing career. Encouraged by a friendly critic, 
she set out to write this story of her life, with the 
object of helping other handicapped people by 
showing them what could be achieved by refusing 
to be “‘ different.’’ But it is not only the handi- 
capped who can profit by this Odyssey of her 
questing spirit, and we would echo the words 
which Dr. Benedict said to Miss Dahl, ‘‘ We 
could all learn something from you.” 


An After-Life for Animals 


Miss Frieda Le Pla, the deaf-blind authoress, 
has written a most interesting booklet on the 
question : ‘“‘ Are Animals Given an After-Life ? ”’ 
All her writings bear witness to her deep love 
for animals, and her intimate knowledge of 
“Nature’s Wonderland ”’ and long and varied 
experience with individual animals fully qualify 
her to examine a problem which lurks almost 
painfully in the minds of many animal lovers. 
She examines three questions: Can animals 
feeland love and respond to love ? Dotheyserve 
God by helping in the creation and preservation 
of beauty ? Do they bring us closer to God and 
give us deeper knowledge of and reverence for 
Him ? and by clear sound reasoning, expressed 
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without dogmatism, she finds an affirmative 
answer to each. After that, there can be only 
one answer to the further question: Could a 
God of Infinite Love, their Father, want to 
destroy for ever these little co-workers of His ? 
With ease and courtesy she demolishes the 
reasons advanced against the assumption of an 
after-life for animals by a writer in the Catholic 
Herald—reasons, by the way, which illustrate 
an appalling denseness to spiritual conceptions. 
There is nothing sentimental, in the misused 
sense of the term, in Miss Le Pla’s approach 
to this subject ; there is, on the contrary, a cool 
intellectual assurance, warmed here and there 
by the intensity of the affection felt towards 
faithful and devoted domestic animals and all 
“furred and gentle beasts.’’ She speaks from 
the heart, but what she says is disciplined by 
the head. : 

Why Man has haughtily assumed that he 
alone is capable of being immortalised is one 
of the mysteries of the contortions and distortions, 
of human pride. We doubt if even the proudest 
beast would be so stupid as to condemn man to 
annihilation because he hadn’t a trunk like an 
elephant or couldn’t sing like a nightingale or 
could never hope to possess the entirely un- 
selfish fidelity of a dog. But there’s many a true 
animal lover who, when their animals die, think 
they have lost them for ever, and it is they to 
whom we recommend a reading of this sincere 
and inspiring pamphlet. They will, we know, 
purchase it more readily when they learn that 
Miss Le Pla has devoted the entire proceeds of 
its sale to the funds of the People’s Dispensary 
for Sick Animals. The price is Is., and it can 
be obtained from the P.D.S.A., 14, Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. M. C. MIGEL, of New York, has retired 
from the office of President of the American 
Foundation for the Blind. The first meeting of 
the Foundation was held on November 28th, 
1921, and Mr. Migel was unanimously elected 
President to begin his duties on his return 
from Europe early in 1922. Since then he has 
given the Foundation the most generous 
support in all possible ways. His interest and 
help have been extended to all aspects of work 
for the blind and he has always been par- 
ticularly interested in the career of Dr. Helen 
Keller and her activities on behalf of the blind. 
It was he who, with Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 


made financially possible the World Council 
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on Work for the Blind held at New York in 1931. 

The British delegates who attended that Council 

carried with them back to Europe the most. 
pleasant and endearing memories of Mr. Migel’s 

charming personality, his unfailing courtesy and © 
spirit of devotion to the common cause. All 
felt honoured by the opportunity the Conference 
had afforded them. of making his personal 
acquaintance, and all have ever since been 
assured of his friendship. In his retirement he 
has the affection and good wishes not only of 
the thousands of his fellow countrymen who have 
benefited by his labours, but of workers for the 
blind in all countries. 
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ALDERMAN ERNEST BLoom has retired from 
the Chairmanship of the Hartlepools Workshops 
for the Blind, and at last month’s meeting of 
the Executive Committee many tributes were 
paid to him and much praise given to his 


work for the blind, particularly during the 


Council Education Committee. 


difficult war period. In his place, Dr. W. 
WARNER Cook has been elected, and Miss L. 
HvuME has been appointed Vice-Chairman. 


* * * 


Last month Mr. ISAAC STEVENSON, retiring 
after 51 years’ employment at the Royal 
Midland Institution for the Blind, Nottingham, 
received a gift from his fellow workers at a 
social rally attended by 70 blind men and 
women. 


* * * 


MR. ALFRED E. LEDGER last month terminated 
his duties as Superintendent and Secretary of 
the Warrington, Widnes & District Society for 
the Blind, after six-and-a-half years’ service, 
in order to become Superintendent and Secretary 
of Norwich Institution for the Blind. His 
successor with the Warrington Society is MR. 
VicToR J. SMITH, formerly supervisor of home 
workers of the Royal Midland Institution for 
the Blind, Nottingham. 
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At the beginning of the war Miss ARMSTRONG, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Southern Regional 
Association for the Blind, and Miss E. L. 
IRWIN, were both seconded for work of National 
urgency and their places were kept open for 
them, Miss Armstrong (now Mrs. Roberts), 
being unable to return to the Association, Miss 
Irwin has been appointed to be Assistant 
Secretary as from Ist January, 1946. Miss 
Irwin has since 1940 been serving in the 
W.R.N.S. and obtained the rank of 2nd Officer. 

x * x 

The following awards in the New Year's 
Honours List will be of interest to those 
concerned with Blind Welfare :— 

The Rt.-Hon. Lorp SouTHwoop, of FERN- 
HURST, has been created a Viscount, for 
political and public services. Lord Southwood 
is a Vice-President of the National Institution 
for the Blind and before the war broadcast a 
most successful appeal for the British Wireless 
for the Blind Fund. 

A knighthood has been conferred on Major 
ROBERT LEIGHTON, lately President of the 
British Federation of Master Printers. For 
several years Sir Robert has been a member 
of the National Institute’s Braille Publications 
Board of Directors. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Miss L. Shields, of Stockton-on-Tees, Co. 
Durham, Home Teacher for over 24 years with 
the Councils of Sunderland and Durham 
County. Over this period she endeared herself 
to the blind people among whom she worked, 
inspiring them with her cheerfulness and 
friendliness. A member of the Home Teaching 
Staff says that the blind themselves ‘‘ would 
like to record her ever ready and untiring 
services.” 


James Amos, of Knaresborough, aged 74, 
well-known over a wide area as a blind piano- 
tuner. He was trained at the Royal Normal 
College and at Ig became a piano-tuner and 
repairer with a firm in Harrogate. Later, he 
became tuner for the West Riding County 
Early in life 
he was accepted as a Wesleyan local preacher, 
and served many village chapels, walking long 
distances to conduct the services. He was also 
an elocutionist of some repute. 


The Rev. Wilfrid Abernethy Evers Austin, 


aged 69, Chairman of the Surrey Voluntary 


Association for the Blind. He had taken a 
very keen interest in the work of the Association 
ever since he came to live in Surrey in Ig1g, and 
his death will be greatly felt. He was a County 
Councillor and in 1940 was elected a County 
Alderman. 


C. T. Budgett, J.P., a former Lord Mayor 
and Alderman of Bristol, aged 79. A member 
of the firm of H. H. & S. Budgett, Ltd., whole- 
sale provision merchants, he undertook a 
considerable amount of public work, and will 
always be remembered particularly for his 
interest in the blind. For many years he was 
Chairman of Bristol City Council’s Blind 
Persons’ Act Committee and also Chairman of 
the Royal School for the Blind, Bristol. He 
had a charming personality and his devotion to 
the cause of the blind impressed itself on all 
those who came into contact with him. He 
was a great lover of music, was Chairman of 
the Bristol Music Club and did much valuable 
work as Hon. Secretary of the Bristol Musical 
Festival. He was elected Lord Mayor of Bristol 


in 1935. 
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John William- Barnes, Managing Clerk of 
Messrs. Ranger, Burton & Frost, who for 
over 25 years has been a loyal and devoted 
friend to the blind-of London. It was mainly 
due to Mr. Barnes’ efforts that the Metropolitan 
Society for the Blind succeeded in its appeal 
to the Ministry of Health to over-rule the 
decision of the Worthing Town Council to 
refuse the use of 107, Marine Parade, Worthing, 
as a Holiday and Convalescent Home for the 
London Blind. In and out of season Mr. Barnes 
championed the cause of the needy and helpless 
and in his passing the blind of London have 
lost a wise friend and most couragous champion, 
while workers in Blind Welfare mourn a valued 
and kindly counsellor and colleague. 


James Henly Batty, F.R.G.S., of Chorley- 
wood, aged 77, a most generous benefactor of 
the blind and for many years a member of the 
Executive Council of the National Institute and 
its Joint Hon. Treasurer. An appreciation of 
his work for Blind Welfare appears on page II. 


REVIEWS 
REPORTS 


National Institute for the Blind.—Facts and 
figures can be dry fodder for the mind, but 
when they concern human beings and are 
interpreted by pictures of individual men, 
women and children, they ‘come alive’’ in a 
very real sense. The photographs in the latest 
Annual Report of the National Institute for 
the Blind, from the first cover picture of a 
charming little girl feeling a peach growing 
on a sunny garden wall to the last of a coffee- 
party at the new Wimbledon hostel, admirably 
fulfil their réle. 


The Report opens with a debit and credit 
account of the war years. On the debit side 
is the sad loss, through enemy action, of two 
Sunshine Home nurses, of residents in one of 
the Homes and of several Home Workers, and 
the destruction of two Homes and two Branch 
offices. On the credit side is set the expansion 
of the employment field, the experience gained 
in rehabilitation and the wonderful financial 
support given by a generous public. 


Among the new ventures undertaken in the 


year are recorded the opening, in conjunction’ 


with the Ministry of Labour, of a residential 
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hostel for blind: workers at Wimbledon, of a new 
Nursery School at Northwood and a Home of 


Rest for the blind of the professional classes at 


Ventnor, with some holiday accommodation. 
We hear of the growth of the Placement Depart- 
ment (nearly 2,000 men and women altogether 
have been placed in open industry, in jobs 
ranging from pottery and engineering works 
to mass miniature radiography and_biscuit- 
making) and of the enlargement of the School 
of Massage (newly named the School of 
Physiotherapy), which has a record number of 
students. Chorleywood College and Worcester 
College have had more pupils than ever before 
and are planning extensions. 


‘Despite the strict rationing of paper, a steady 
stream of Braille books (30,333 volumes), 
periodicals and music have been turned out 
and 2,804 volumes in Moon type printed. The 
position with regard to the supply of general 
apparatus has improved. More than 1,000 
alarm clocks have been adapted and supplied to 
blind people engaged in national work and 
several new devices, such as a paper brake for 
typewriters and an improved carpenter's level 
have been produced. Individual needs have 
been met—the making of a special map for a 
blind officer who wanted to explore the environs 
of his new home, the supplying of an invalid 
chair, the purchase of an artificial limb. 


In the ferment of recent legislation, the 
Institute has done its best to promote the 
interests of the blind. It has urged that a 
National Handicap Pension of £1 a week free 
from Means Test should be paid to all blind 
persons. In connection with the new Education 
Act, the appointment of an Advisory Committee 
to the Minister of Education on Handicapped 
Children, in February, 1945, was largely due to 
representations previously made by the Institute 
and other organizations. 

Relations with Blind Welfare Agencies abroad 
have been gladly renewed. Clothing, piano- 
tuning tools and paper, have been sent to the 


Valentin Haiiy Institute in Paris, and one — 


of the Institute’s Placement Officers went as 


part of an UNRRA relief mission to Greece | 


to advise and help on Blind Welfare. 


This review would be incomplete without | 
chronicling the sad fact of the retirement from | 
the Chairmanship of Captain Sir Beachcroft | 
Towse, V.C., who for 23 years has served the © 
with a devotion, a courtesy and a | 
Happily, the — 
bond so steadfastly forged is not broken since — 
this great leader has accepted the office of | 


ia 


Institute 
kindness, beyond all praise.”’ 


President. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices given are net. 


Dances 

19315 Heusen, J. Welcome to my dream, Song 
Fox-Trot ‘ o 6 

19317 Jarnefelt, A. Berceuse (arr. for Piano) o 6 

19318 Kennedy, J. Two can dream as cheaply 

; as one, Song Fox-Trot e o 6 

19316 Skylar, S. Gotta be this or that, Song 
Fox-Trot : o 6 


BRAILLE BOOKS 

- Blind Institutions and Blind Individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Standard English Braille, 
large size, interpointed and paper covers. 
Autobiography: : 

19210-3 I Bought a Mountain, by Thomas Firbank. 
_ An interesting and intimate account of a sheep 


farming experiment in the Welsh hills. 4 vols. 
5s. 9d. per vol. F225. 

Fiction : 

18558-61 Victory: an Island Tale, by Joseph 


Conrad. A story of the Eastern Seas, rich in character 
and description, with the authentic power and thrill 
of a great romantic writer, and of SN ELOSsIng interest. 
4 vols. 7s. od. per vol. F277. 

18961-4 Two On a Tower, by Thomas Hardy. One 
of the Wessex novels—a romance setting, } phe 

_ emotional history of two infinitesimal lives against 
the stupendous background of the stellar universe.’ 


4 vols. 5s. gd. per vol. F228. 
Forthcoming Panda 
No. 92. Way of Recovery, The, by Squadron-Leader 


. Wm. Simpson, D.F.C. 
This account of the marvels of plastic surgery (and 


much more) by an airman badly disfigured by wounds 
has a poignant and heroic quality which has the 
effect of great. poetry.. Spirax bound. 2 vols. 
(19328-9). Is. od. net. 


A correction to N.I.B.’s Fourth Supplementary List of 
Braille Books 
Mr. Papingay and the Little Round House, by 
Marion St. John Webb. S.E.B. 3 vols. (18087- -89), 
is in Uncontracted or Grade I Braille and should have 
been so described. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
January, 1946 
National Institute for the Blind 


Name of Home Vacancies 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East 
Grinstead . I 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, “Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northamp- 
ton ‘ — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood I 
Bloomfield, Leamington + 3 oo 
Wavertree House, Hove te oo 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home . : 16 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest) oo 
Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate ..2 for men 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring .. 3 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay 5 
School of Telephony, Oldbury ibe 


Bridgnorth : 4 
31, Palace Court, London, W.2 “it I 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon Ae 2 


Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight ae Oo 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1946. Can- 
didates anxious to obtain guidance ‘and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H..N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose 23d. stamp). Many honours gained by 
previous subscribers. 


ADVICE OR LESSONS IN DIETETICS given by 
correspondence. Also would lecture to guilds, etc. 
Robert Malton, Certificated dietitian, 18, Claremont 
Road, Folkestone, Kent. 


BRUSH MAKING. 


Capable man with experience and sound knowledge 
of the trade required for position of Foreman. Present 
weekly wage, £5 10s. plus 23s. cost of living bonus. 

Apply by letter, stating age and experience and 
enclosing copies of testimonials to The Manager, 
Workshops for the Adult Blind, Whickham View, 
Benwell, Newcastle- -on- ~Tyne. 


WANTED in April, by experienced and certificated 
Braille teacher and organiser, post of responsibility, 
preterably resident. Write. D.L, (¢/6. “Editor, THE 
NEw BEAcon, 224, Great Portland Street, W. 1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLIND WORKERS. 

All communications to the National Association of 
Blind Workers should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss D. W. Archer, 33, Argyle Road, 
Reading, Berks. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME TEACHERS 
OF THE BLIND OF ENGLAND AND WALES. All 
Home Teachers are invited to join the Association. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
29, Hawarden Crescent, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


HOME TEACHER (Pearson Prizewinner), 12 years’ 


, experience, requires part-time post, Secretarial or 


Supervising. N.W. Somerset. Write M.F., c/o Editor 
THE NEW BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND is 
appointing an Assistant to the Head of the Homes 
Department ; experience of blind welfare, and good 


office qualifications required. Apply with full parti- 


culars. to Staff Secretary, 224-6-8, Great Portland 
Street, London, W. 1. 


THE CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND HOME 
AND WORKSHOPS FOR THE .BLIND invite applica- 
tions for the post of Home Teacher to work in West 
Cumberland. Commencing salary £156, rising to £200, 
plus war bonus at present £48. 2s. per annum. The 
successful applicant will be required to live in West 
Cumberland. Forms of application may be had from 
the Manager, Workshops for the Blind, 22, Lonsdale 
Street, Carlisle. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, MAGDALEN 
STREET, NORWICH. 

Applications are invited for the post of Basket 
Foreman. Sound knowledge and experience to teach 
and control a Department comprising approximately 
30 Blind Workers. Apply with full particulars, stating 
salary required, to Alfred E. Ledger, Superintendent 
and Secretary, Norwich Institution for the Blind, 
132, Magdalen Street, Norwich. 


THE ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM WORKSHOPS, 
BRISTOL, 1, Home for the Blind, to be opened as 
early as possible, at 17, Downleze, Stoke Bishop, 
Bristol. Applications are invited for the posts of 
Matron (S.R.N.), Assistant Matron (some nursing 
experience essential), Cook and General Maid. Good 
wages, permanent and resident posts. 18 elderly 
blind residents. Apply not later than February 23rd, 
stating post required, age, present employment, giving 
references and copies of three recent testimonials, to 
the General Superintendent, School for the Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL. 

Applications are invited for the Post of Matron— 
S.R.N. preferable but not essential. Experience with 
children. Knowledge of modern conditions of cater- 
ing, nursing and general domestic economy necessary. 
Good salary and _ holidays. Pensionable service. 
Apply to General Superintendent stating age, experi- 
ence, present position and salary, and giving date 
available for duty, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, not later than 31st January, 1946. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Certificated 
(Sighted) Home Teacher (female). Salary {£180 per 
annum, rising by six annual increments of £15 and one 
of £10 to £280 per annum, plus war bonus at present 
£48 per annum. Previous experience will be con- 
sidered in fixing commencing salary. 

Candidates must be able to drive a car (which will be 
provided) or be willing to learn. 

The post is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination and to reside in or near Horsham. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, with names and addresses of two references, 
should be addressed to the County Medical Officer, 
County Hall, Chichester. 

T, C. Haywarp, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
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THE COVENTRY SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
invites applications for the post of a female Home 
Teacher and Visitor—sighted and certificated. Salary 


according to experience. 


Applications, with testimonials, and stating age and 
experience, to be addressed to Mrs. R. E. Staner, 7, 
St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry.: | 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920-38. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
Sighted Home Teacher for the Blind in the Walthamstow 
area. Salary scale is {200, rising by annual increments 
of £12. 10s. to £250 per annum, plus war bonus of 
18s. 6d. per week. 

Particulars of the post and form of application can 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Offices, Chelmsford, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
(foolscap) envelope. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the following 
residential appointment in the new Home for the Aged 
Blind to be opened in January in Southampton :— 

Assistant Matron.—Minimum salary {100 per annum, 
plus residential emoluments. Subject to medical 
examination, successful applicant will be included in 
the Local Superannuation Scheme. Particulars of 
previous experience and age, together with two copies 
of recent testimonials, should be sent immediately to 
the Secretary, Southampton Association for the Blind, 
43, The Avenue, Southampton. 


THE BIRMINGHAM ROYAL INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLIND will this term complete the training of 
a young man, 20 years of age. He has been trained as 
a Brushmaker, but showed such ability, and had such 
a useful measure of sight that his training has been 
extended to reach the standard required by the Craft 
Instructors’ Examination of the College of: Teachers 
of the Blind, which he should take in due course. 
He can be recommended as a capable Assistant 
Instructor of Brushmaking; he will be available for 
employment in the New Year, and is prepared to work 
anywhere. In view of the difficulty of obtaining suit- 
able Instructors and Assistants, Workshops and 
training Establishments may be interested to know of 
such aman. Further particulars may be obtained from 
the General Superintendent and Secretary. © 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BLACKPOOL. 
Female Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the above position from 
sighted persons holding the Home Teacher’s Certificate 
of the College’ and Association of Teachers of the 
Blind. Salary £156 per annum, rising to £208 per 
annum, plus cost of living bonus. . 

The successful applicant will be required to work 
under the directions of the Manager of the Blackpool 
and Fylde Society for the Blind (the Voluntary Agency 
administrating the Blind Persons Acts on behalf of 
the Blackpool Corporation and the Lancashire County 
Council). 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions, 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and 
experience, with copies of three recent testimonials, 
to be addressed to the undersigned so as to be received 
not later than Saturday, the 2nd February, 1946. 

TREVOR T. JONES, 
Town Clerk. 


Town Hall, 
BLACKPOOL. 


January, 1946. 
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PRESENT LITERARY TASTES of the BLIND 


By A. M. HEWER, 
Northern Branch Secretary and Librarian, National Library for the Blind. 


qT was a great shock to me to discover that many people of the sighted world thought that 

the sightless did not or could not read and appreciate the same books that they themselves 
enjoyed. Even to-day I often notice a look of amazement upon the faces of visitors to the 
Library when they see some of their favourite books on the shelves in Braille type, or when 
glancing at the gay book-jackets displayed on the notice-board with the Braille reviews 
announcing “‘ The Books in Course of Production,” they recognise a book that they are reading 

in inkprint. I should like to state at the beginning of this article that blind people’s tastes 

in literature are the same as those of the sighted readers. The old tradition that the blind 

read only the Bible and that every blind person is musical, is quite dead. Possibly the finger reader 
is rather more critical of the author’s style and little idiosyncracies than the ordinary reader, but 
as a general rule a “ best seller ’’ is equally popular with the non-sighted as with the sighted reader. 

During the last six years blind readers have suffered because the production of books in embossed 
types has been necessarily reduced owing to the limited supply of paper and materials for binding. 
Nevertheless, the production of new books has continued through the years of war, but the restricted 
selection of books has deprived the readers of a wealth of choice in some sections normally supplied 
in abundance. The past twenty or more years have brought about an extensive development in the 
publication of books in Braille and Moon types parallel with the development in Blind Welfare since 
theappointment of more Home Teachers, and since Local Authorities and other bodies became more 
interested in the cultural activities for the blind. 

As in the public library the percentage of fiction readers is high, so amongst the membership of the 
National Library for the Blind, fiction readers are in the majority. These can be divided into three 
main classes, those who read detective and mystery stories, love stories, and the better type of modern 
novels. In the last few years there has been a marked increase in the demand for detective and 
mystery stories. Great favourites are books by Agatha Christie, Dorothy Sayers, G. D. H., and 
M. Cole, F. Wills Crofts and Dennis Wheatley, and The Saint Series. Love stories old and new continue 
to bein keen demand. At times it is difficult to meet the numerous requests for “ a nice love story ” 
It is interesting how the popularity of books of Rosa N. Carey, Annie Swan, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
B. M. Croker, etc., continues amongst the older readers. No doubt it is because these writers’ themes 
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are concerned -with the times most familiar 
to these readers and so make a special appeal 
to them. Who-is to say that the old people 
should not enjoy these books if they wish ? 


“Amongst the better type of novels there has 
been a great “run” on “ Gone with the Wind,” 
by Margaret Mitchell, “‘Crowthers of Bank- 
dam,” by T. Armstrong, “‘ North West Passage,”’ 
by Kenneth Roberts. Many readers are faith- 
ful to the English classics and Dickens, Scott, 
Thackeray and Thomas Hardy, are in steady 
demand. To some extent the reading of the 
classics seems often to be induced by plays, 
films or radio productions, such as Tolstoi’s 
“War and Peace,” ““Jane Eyre,” ~~ Let the 
People Sing,” ‘Lorna Doone,” and _ the 
‘“‘ Barchester ’’ novels. Possibly there was an 
element of escapism in the reversion to the 
older books during the war years as readers 
frequently asked for books which had “ nothing 
to do with the war.’’ On the other hand, one 
group of readers shows a keen interest in the 
progress of current affairs and desires the most 
up-to-date books and periodicals on the subject. 
The Library has formed a special section of 
books dealing with events immediately preceding 
the recent war and recording its progress. This 
collection has been widely used, The readers are 
always keenly interested in news and they 
prefer it “hot from the press,’ witness the 
competition for the first copy of The New 
Statesman and Nation which, published each 
Friday from the current edition, goes out on 
three circuits for a 24 hours’ stay with each 
reader. It is always very illuminating to watch 
how quickly requests are received for books 
that have been produced or recommended by 
the B.B.C., an indication that the blind are 
keenly interested in the literature of the moment, 
and that they keep abreast with the books of 
the day. Many of our readers are regular 
filmgoers. One can almost trace the circuit 
of certain films of books by the demand for the 
copies of the book itself from readers. After 
all, if a blind person has read the story he can 
easily follow a talking film. 


Historical novels too are in great demand 
and works such as John Brophy’s “ Green 
Glory,” Margaret Irwin’s “ Royal Flush,” or 
the varied themes of G. R. Preedy, are amongst 
those most enjoyed. 


At the present time a vogue is apparent for 
books of the saga type. Galsworthy’s “ Forsyte 
Saga’’ is still popular, so too is Walpole’s 
“Herries ’’ series, and the “ Jalna’”’ books by 
Mazo de la Roche, Douglas Reed’s “ Insanity 
Fair,’ and many others, whilst Sir Philip Gibbs’ 
novels of current history are never on the 
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Library shelves for very long.. Against this 
there is little demand for short stories except 
amongst the beginners of Braille. 


Amongst readers a notable interest is shown 
in the books with local colour and from east 


_and west of the Pennines come frequent requests 


for the books of J. B. Priestley, Phyllis Bentley, 
W. Riley, and Halliwell Sutcliffe, or for those of 
Howard Spring, and the delightful Lancashire 
dialect tales of Dora Broome and T. Thompson. 


In order of preference amongst northern 
readers the popularity of non-fiction books 
ranges from Travel to Biography and thence 
to History. In regard to books in the History 
Section a breadth of taste amongst the readers 
includes books like Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire,’ which. nearing 
completion already fills 39 volumes, whilst the 
modern enthusiasm for social history is instanced 
in the works of J. L. and Barbara Hammond 
and in G. M. Trevelyan’s “ English Social 
History from Chaucer to Victoria.’’ Then 
Science follows very closely, for during the 
war-years books on agriculture, gardening, 
poultry and rabbit-keeping, and various crafts, 
have been extensively read. Lately, too, grow- 


‘ing interest has been manifested in the 


elementary study of foreign languages, especially 
useful being books in uncontracted French and 
German. Perhaps the reason for this may be 
that through the influx of foreigners into the 
country many readers may have come into 
contact with other nationals and their interest 
in foreign languages has thus been aroused. 
The language books in the “ Teach yourself ”’ 
Series have proved exceedingly popular and in 
order to meet the demand additional copies 
have had to be added to the Library. Blind 
housewives are becoming enthusiastic cooks 
and recipe books and works on dietetics are 
always well used as also simple books on 
medicine, massage, first aid and home nursing, 
mothercraft and infant welfare. 


With the advent of blind workers into sighted 
industries a great interest has been aroused in 
the relationship between employer and employee 
and also in the absorption of the disabled 
persons into industry. This has led to the- 
reading of the Beveridge and Tomlinson Reports 
which have proved of practical service to the 
general reader. 

Recently the Northern Branch of the National 
Library for the Blind arranged a lecture on 
modern drama by a well-known local playwright 
and producer. The subject was selected partly 
as an experiment to discover the extent of the - 
blind people’s interest in drama. The atten- 
dance was excellent, approximately 150 being © 
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present, and the speaker, after tracing the 
history of English drama from its fifteenth 
century origins down to Victorian days, covered 
the wide field of dramatic art during the present 
century and then threw open the meeting for 
discussion. His comment to his audience 
after their many questions had been. answered 
was that it had been one of the best discussions 
in which he had ever taken part and that it 
showed the wide acquaintance of his listeners 
with modern drama. 


Play-Reading Groups would be much more 
popular amongst blind people if there were 
sufficient Braille copies of the plays produced. 
A few Drama Groups do exist but in their 
productions the members are always handi- 
capped by lack of multiple copies of the plays, 


I have often wondered why a larger number 
of blind readers do not borrow books from the 
Poetry Section. Those who do borrow poetry 
read a considerable amount, but only a small 
percentage of the Northern Library’s member- 
ship makes use of this section. One would 
have expected the beauty of rhythm and the 
flow of words to have had a particular appeal 
to people whose hearing is sensitive to sound. 


Before the war the Northern Branch Library 
sponsored an active and. successful B.B.C. 
Listening Group and in connection with its 
work considerable numbers of books dealing, 
mainly with economics, politics and history 
were specially transcribed into Braille for the 
use of its members as well as for similar groups 
in other parts of the country. 


The demand for works in the Religious 
Section is steady throughout the year. During 
the past four years there has been a very 
marked increase in the borrowing of works of 
theosophy, not so much an increase in the 
actual number of the readers as a greater 
activity on the part of those who do read 
theosophical books. Missionary books, such 
as those by Mildred Cable and Francesca 
French, continue to be enjoyed by the general 
reader, and books useful to Sunday School 
teachers like ‘‘One Hundred Bible Stories,” 
“The Most Wonderful Story in the World,” are 
always in demand. Amongst books whose 
authors are so familiar to radio listeners are the 
widely read works of Canon W. H. Elliott and 
The Reverend Leslie Weatherhead. 

Readers have few prejudices but occasionally 
we meet with some. One reader will not read 
any book written by a woman, another will 
not read a book unless it is in at least six or 
more volumes, and yet another always has two 
_0r more stories to read _ simultaneously. 
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Amongst the average readers is a section which 
reads fiction exclusively and probably fiction 
of only one type, such as love stories or wild 
west tales. At the same time a considerable 
proportion of readers borrows from both the 
fiction and non-fiction sections and reads the 
same amount from each. This is particularly 
noticeable with readers interested in History, 
Biography, Travel, and possibly accounts for 
the popularity of the historical novel. Amongst 
the general readers comparatively few ask for 
non-fiction only and a small number read 
nothing but magazines. 


The general reader’s actual “speed” of 
reading Braille is an interesting consideration 
though one cannot formulate any definite 
conclusions. Where books are used for reading 
aloud in Reading Circles and Social Centres, 
the type of book is usually light and the speed 
is identical with that of the sighted reader. 
But in the case of a private reader one finds 
that the difficulty of “‘ skipping ”’ successfully 
may slow down the reading time. Some 
readers exchange their volumes daily, others 
prefer the whole book at once and often like a 
choice of fiction and non-fiction at the same time. 
Certainly the speed of the general reader of 
Braille is comparable with that of the inkprint 
reader, but after nineteen years’ observing of 
finger readers I have come to the conclusion 
that there is a rather smaller percentage of 
voracious readers amongst the blind than 
amongst the sighted. This is probably 
explained by the fact that a good percentage of _ 
the membership of the Library is made up of 
elderly people to whom the pure mechanics of 
reading by touch, which requires muscular 
effort, is a deterrent. Only a few days ago a 
reader said ‘“‘I was a prolific reader when I 
could see, and the Library has done more to 
reconcile me to blindness than anything else, 
so one finds the Library essential to happiness. ”’ 
Can one doubt the blessing of books to those 
without sight, and is high speed in reading of 
great importance ? 


Blind Co-ops. in Switzerland. 


The January issue of the Swiss Braille 
periodical, entitled Le Petit Progres, con- 
tains an account of a very novel employment 
venture started in Lausanne. Seven blind 
persons (shopkeepers and commercial travellers) 
have banded themselves together to form a 
grocery and provisions business, styled the 
‘“‘ Blind Persons’ Co-operative.’ 
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HOME NEWS 


Registration under the Disabled Persons Act.— 
On 8th January the Ministry of Health issued 
Circular 3/46 as a supplement to its previous 
Circular 158/45 which dealt with questions of 
administrative responsibility under the Disabled 
Persons Employment Act, 1944. The new 
Circular is addressed to Local Authorities 
responsible under the Blind Persons Act and to 
Voluntary Associations for the Blind in England 
and Wales. Its intention is to stimulate the 
registration of the blind under the Disabled 
Persons Employment Act and to facilitate cross 
reference between the’ Employment Register 
and the Blind Persons Register. Both these 
steps are essential if the blind are to obtain 
full benefit from the Quota when it comes into 
operation in April. 

An appendix to the Circular summarizes the pro- 
visions of the Disabled Persons Employment Act 
in so far as they affect the blind and describes 
three procedures for registration. The normal 
procedure is for the blind individual to register 
personally at the nearest Employment Exchange 
to his home or place of work, but in centres 
where a number of blind persons congregate, 
such as Workshops or training establishments, 
the Ministry of Labour will, on request, sendan 
official to effect a block registration. In special 
cases where a blind person is unable to leave 
his home he may apply in writing to the nearest 
local office of the Ministry of Labour for 
Form D.P.17. The Home Teacher or other 
Visitor should give him any necessary assistance 
in completing this form and if the applicant 
signs by mark may witness such mark 

Royal Eye Hospital Week-end Course.— 
The Southern Regional Association for the Blind, 
in conjunction with the Royal Eye Hospital, 
will hold only one Week-end Course for Home 
Teachers and others in 1946 instead of two, 
but will accept larger numbers for the single 
course. 

The date will be the week-end of April 13th/ 
14th. In addition to Home Teachers the 
course will be open to a limited number of 
Secretaries of Voluntary Associations and 
administrative officers of Local Authorities and 
other officers, who are immediately concerned 
with certification and who would benefit in 
their work from the general picture of diseases 
of the eye and the prevention of blindness such 
as the Royal Eye Hospital presents. 

The Southern Regional Association under- 
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takes to pay the railway fares of those attending 
the Course. All applications for the Course 
must be made to the Association at 14, Howick 
Place, Westminster, S.W.1, before the 
23rd March. 


. Wireless Sets for the Blind in Use.—The 
British Wireless for the Blind Fund has sent a 
questionnaire to all Agencies for the Blind in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, asking 
for up-to-date information relative to the 
number of sets supplied by the Fund actually 
in use. During the war accurate figures have 
been unobtainable owing to the impossibility 
of tracing the sets and the failure to report 
withdrawals or desuetude. The information 
required is the number and kind of sets supplied 
and particulars relative to relay installations. 
Technical information concerning the scrapping 
of sets and using components from them has 
also been circulated by the Fund. 


Blind Wireless Licences——The number of 
broadcast receiving licences issued free during 
1945 to blind persons in England and Wales 
Was 41,100. 


Essex County Association for the Blind.— 
During the past eighteen months the Association 
have opened three Homes for Blind Persons, 
one at Woodford, one at Clacton, and another 
at Leytonstone. The Homes at Woodford and 
Clacton are for men and women and the Home 
at Leytonstone is for women. In 1942 the 
Association opened a House of Flatlets for 
Women in Leytonstone. There are no vacan- 
cies in any of the houses at present. 


Blind Women’s Club at Edinburgh.—A 
Residential Club for blind women at 21, Craig- 
millar Park, Edinburgh, was formally opened 
on 9th January, by Miss Diana Falconer, the 
Lady Provost. There are now 15 young blind 
women staying there, going out daily to their 
work. It has been felt for some time by the 
Directors of the Royal Blind Asylum and School - 
that some provision for living accommodation 
should be made for them, ordinary lodgings 
not always proving satisfactory. 

At the new club, the blind women are provided 
with large, airy dormitories, dining-room, 
comfortable lounge, library with Braille books, 
and a good-sized garden. Piano, wireless, and a 
typewriter are already installed. For their 
thirty shillings a week, which includes full board 
and washing, the girls are offered much greater 
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amenities than they would be likely to obtain 
for themselves if acting independently. 

Mr. John Gavin, W.S., Chairman of Directors, 
who presided, said that this was the first new 
venture that they had been able to make since 
the end of the war. They hoped it was only a 
first step and that they would be able to do much 
more and develop the work. 


Stockport Institute Workshop Extension.— 
The Stockport Institute for the Blind, Deaf and 
Dumb are negotiating to purchase an old tobacco 
factory adjoining their premises in St. Petersgate. 
A deposit on the purchase price, which is in the 
region of £10,000, has already been paid. It 
will be some time before the factory can be used 
as various alterations have to be made, including 
the removal of the humidity plant and the 
modernising of the heating system. The In- 
stitute’s present premises will continue to be 
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used and the newly-acquired building will 
serve as an extension for the workrooms. 


Bridgend Cantata Publicly Performed.—The 
pupils of the Glamorgan School for the Blind, 
Bridgend, had a great thrill on Thursday 
17th January, 1946, when they presented their 
Cantata, ‘“‘The Three Golden Hairs,’ in a 
proper theatre—the Coliseum at Aberdare. 
The music was written by Miss N. Owen, 
L.R.A.M., a member of the staff at the school 
and the words and lyrics were written by 
Mr. Emlyn Evans Miss Owen accompanied 
the pupils throughout on the piano. 

The Principal of the School, Mr. F. E. 
Hewitt, produced the Cantata which was very 
well received. The Chairman of the School, 
Alderman Mrs. Rose Davies, M.B.E., gave the 
audience some particulars of the work done by 
Glamorgan Education Committee at this School. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


New Type of Alarm Clock for Blind.—The 
January issue of a Belgian Braille periodical 
called Our Magazine contains a description of a 
new type of alarm clock for the blind, invented 
by a Frenchman and already patented. The 
clock is mounted horizontally, and opposite 
each hour and half hour there are buttons which 
can be depressed. Between these buttons 
there are other shorter ones for the quarters. 

If a blind person wishes to be awakened at a 


quarter to six he finds the button which is just 

below the figure 6 and then the smaller one 

which is just to the mght of this, and presses 
the smaller one. When the bell has finished © 
ringing, the button automatically resumes its 

original position. The clock can be set to ring 

at the same time in each 12-hour period, or it 

can, of course, be reset for different times. 

It is not yet on sale and the price is not yet 

known. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “ Progress.” 


Holiday Facilities for the Blind. 

. In the event of the establishment of a 
travel agency, the deaf-blind should receive 
priority with regard to the allocation of guides. 
But we should have to wait a considerable time 
before such an agency could be brought into 
being . . . Would it not be possible in the interim 
for some arrangement to be made. . . whereby 
persons in need of a holiday, but unable to pay 
for it fully themselves, could be employed as 
guides to blind and deaf-blind people ? 

It is deplorable that holiday homes for the 
‘blind should be run on institutional lines. 
I have always felt strongly that holiday homes 
for the blind should be run on the lines of 
ordinary boarding-houses. I should be most 
indignant if when applying to a boarding-house 
or hotel for holiday accommodation I were 
asked to produce a certificate of suitability.”’— 
O.R., Birmingham. 


ins 


ce 


. I wish to point out that a medical 
certificate is absolutely essential when a blind 
person and guide are entering one of these 
Homes—in fairness to those already there and 
to those who come for a holiday afterwards.’’— 
Fit S. , likley. 

The suggestion for a Travel Agency 
for the Blind makes good reading, and I for one 
would be glad to read of my young blind friends 
walking up Mount Snowdon or listening to the 
echo of their voices in the Pass of Glen Shee— 
but why not start in your local centre, as we 
did in ours? A voluntary lady welfare worker 
in our Centre started a fund into which we paid a 
weekly sum. This paid for our journeys when 
we took a trip to the country or seaside. Once 
we took a 120-mile train ride to a Derbyshire 
village, we had two sighted ladies with us and we 
enjoyed every minute of that holiday.’’—G.E., 
Gateshead. 
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THE EXPENSE OF BLINDNESS 


The following information relative to the expenses of living incidental to blindness has been issued by 
the National Institute for the Blind in the form of a circular. 


special expenses to which seeing people 

are not subject. These arise from the 

fact that a blind person, if he is to live 
an active, interesting and useful life, must 
be able to employ sighted assistance and use a 
variety of special equipment. By living a 
sedentary and housebound existence, or by 
imposing a tiresome burden on his family and 
friends, a blind person can reduce these special 
expenses, but Blind Welfare has constantly 
aimed at preventing this. 

The following list of special expenses indicates 
that the cost of living is higher and in many 
cases much higher to a blind person than to a 
person with sight. 

(a) THE COsT OF SERVICES. 

1. Blind masseurs and others who require a 
car for business purposes have to employ a 
chauffeur. 

2. Blind lawyers, business men and 
administrators, in junior posts for which a 
secretary is not normally provided have to meet 
the cost of clerical assistance. 

3 Blind university students have to employ 
a full-time reader. Many other blind people, 
whether in work or unemployed, have to pay 
for a part-time reader to keep abreast of their 
subject and of current news and events. 

4. A blind shopkeeper must have a sighted 
assistant, even though his business would 
normally be a one-man venture. 

5. Blind housewives need to employ domestic 
help for cooking, nursing, laundry and shopping. 
Most of them cannot make or repair their 
families’ clothing. 

6. Unmarried blind men and blind women 
without domestic help must frequently have 
meals out in cases where sighted people would 
prepare their own. They cannot use cheap 
“ Help Yourself ’”’ Restaurants. 

7. A blind person has to give tips to restaur- 
ant, hotel and railway staff, for services not 
required by sighted people. 

8, On innumerable occasions every blind 
person requires a guide. Many employ part- 
time guides, others use the services of Traveller’s 
Aid Bureaux. | 

g. A blind person must pay for innumerable 
small services in and about his house, which he 
could perform for himself if he had his sight ; 
e.g., he must employ a gardener to plant and 
weed his garden, an electrician to mend a fuse or 


A blind people have to meet many 
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erect an aerial, a plumber to put a washer on 
a tap. } 

10. For many blind people who cannot travel 
alone a telephone is a necessity, whereas it 
would be a luxury for seeing people with a 
corresponding income. For the same reason 
a blind person’s telephone account is greater 
than that of a seeing person. 

(b) THE CosT OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 

11. A guide dog costs at least 6s. per week to 
feed. Blind persons are expected to make some ~ 
contribution towards the high cost of training 
if they can afford to do so. 

12. A blind musician must pay to have much 
of his music specially transcribed into Braille. 

13. The Post Office carries Braille books at a 
specially low rate but Braille is so bulky that, 
despite this concession, the actual cost of sending 
a Braille book through the post is not less than 
the cost of sending the corresponding letterpress 
publication. This means that a blind reader 
who borrows books from the National Braille 
Lending Libraries has to meet a cost of postage 
to which a sighted person, who can borrow 
books from a local free lending library, is not 
subject. 

14. The purchase, replacement and repair of 
Braille writing machines, though they are sold 
to the blind at less than cost price, represents an 
unavoidable cost which sighted people do not 
have to meet. 

15. A blind person who wishes to correspond 
easily with sighted friends must buy a type- 
writer. 

16. A “ Talking Book ”’ costs from £4 to £13, 
requires power to run it and needs occasional 
repair. 

17. A blind person requires many other types 
of special equipment in his work and for his 
leisure: e.g., adapted precision tools for a 
blind engineer ; adapted equipment for a blind 


masseur; adapted watches and games of all 

kinds. 4 

(c) THE Cost OF TRANSPORT AND ACCOMMO- 
DATION. | 


18. Most blind people must use public © 
transport where sighted people would use their — 
own bicycle or car. A few transport firms | 
recognise this special expense by issuing free © 
travel permits ; others issue a free ticket for a | 
guide. In many parts of the country such | 
facilities are not available. | 

Ig. On many occasions a blind person must | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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hire a taxi where a sighted person would walk 
or go by ’bus. 

20. A blind worker must live on an easy 
train or bus route to his work. In practice 
this often means that he must live in a central, 
and more expensive part of the town. 
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21. Landladies often refuse to let rooms to 
blind people, fearing that they will need a great 
amount of attention. For this reason special 
and more costly arrangements for accommoda- 
tion have often to be made. 


THEATRE-GOING FOR THE BLIND 


By JOHN E. ROBINSON. 


living theatre? In common with many 

other blind theatre-lovers I am convinced 

that it is not. Yet some blind people 
of my own acquaintance, who are interested 
in the Drama and have the opportunity and 
leisure for occasional visits to the living theatre, 
do not go because, as they say, they prefer to 
listen in comfort at home to the excellent plays 
broadcast by the B.B.C., under conditions 
which place them at no disadvantage with their 
sighted friends. Now it would indeed be 
churlish and ungrateful for me, who have had 
so much pleasure from both, to deny either 
the joys of the fireside or the very high standard 
of radio plays, but when my friends talk of 
“being at no disadvantage with the sighted 
listener ’’ I sympathise, but profoundly disagree 
with their mental attitude. The desire to 
participate on equal terms in the activities of 
the sighted world around us is natural and 
positive, but when we mean “on equal terms 
or not at all”’ it is negative and defeatist. It 
would be idle to maintain that the blind member 
of a theatre audience is at no disadvantage, 
but I shall hope to show that the disadvantages 
are far from being insurmountable and are 
much outweighed by the pleasure and satis- 
faction of witnessing a good performance of a 
worthwhile play. 

Now and again I am asked to recommend a 
play “suitable for the blind.’”’ What the 
questioner means, of course, is a play which 
does not suffer too much from not being seen. 
The fact is that it would be much easier to pick 


| sight essential to the enjoyment of the 


* out those plays which are unsuitable, because 


by the nature of their construction nearly all 
plays are self-explanatory and rely almost 


entirely on their dialogue and much less upon - 


the actions of the actors or their costume. 
Words are the playwright’s medium, and it is 
only rarely that some piece of acting vital to the 
plot is unaccompanied by dialogue. Even 
where this does happen, the preceding speeches, 
designed to increase the dramatic tension, are 
usually sufficient clue to what is about to happen. 
The same applies to the exits and entrances of 


the cast. A character usually has an “ exit 
line or a speech of some sort on entering, or is 
greeted or bidden good-bye by other characters. 
Movement about the stage is hardly ever so 
vital to understanding as to spoil the effect if 
unobserved, and in this connection one soon 
acquires facility in “ following ’’ the movements 
of the characters by the sound of footsteps or 
from their voices, etc. Help in this matter too 
is often to be found in the dialogue, as when 
someone says “Come here!” or “ Keep away 
from that window!’’ and so on. - Indeed, there 
is much fascination in mentally constructing 
the action from the various clues. “‘ Practice 
makes perfect,’ and the blind playgoer will 
soon find little mechanical difficulty in following 
with enjoyment the action of any well- 
constructed play. 

If it be agreed that there is no insuperable 
barrier to the blind person’s enjoyment of the 
play itself, there will be few to deny the 
emotional and intellectual pleasure which the 
Drama can bring us. But there still remains 
a most important argument in favour of the 
“live’’ theatre, the sharing of that experience 
with some hundreds of other people as a member 
of the audience. The thrills, the suspense, 
the laughter, and even the furtive tear, are 
enhanced by being shared, and to, join in the 
spontaneous applause or sit silent and tense 
through some dramatic situation in company 
with a large audience is to achieve a feeling of 
community with our fellows rarely attained in 
ordinary everyday life. Here is no thought of 
“being at a disadvantage.’’ Here we are on 
equal terms because we are sharing a common 
human emotion—we have for the moment 
forgotten ourselves. This is what the living 
theatre can give us: a gift which I for one 
would not willingly forego. 

In the Braille press I hope to be allowed 
to pass on to my blind friends my impressions 
of some of the current plays I go to “ see,”’ and 
if, as a result, a few inveterate “ fireside 
listeners ’’ are encouraged to share my 
enthusiasm for the living theatre, I shall be 
well content. 
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A TEST OF INTELLIGENCE FOR THE BLIND-—Part II 


By I. W. LANGAN 


difference of opinion as to what form 

an intelligence test for the blind should 

take, perhaps it would be as well to 
discuss here the pros and cons of the question. 
There are a number of people who consider that 
the blind should be treated as a class apart and 
tested only on such scales as have been evolved 
solely for their use. Others feel that a test 
adapted from a sighted scale is of more value. 
Possibly the controversy has arisen through a 
too careless use of the word “ adapt,” for it is 
certain that it is unfair to take a sighted test, 
adapt it for use with the blind and then presume 
that it falls into the same year as the original. 
In the case of the present test, however, this 
never occurred. All the purely verbal tests 
were left in the original year groups while any 
sighted tests which were adapted were then 
re-standardised in exactly the same way as the 
new tests. Occasionally they fell in the same 
year but more often into a year group one, two, 
or even five years above the original, and in 
just one case the adaptation was found to be 
considerably easier and fell into the year below 
that of the sighted test. When an adaptation 
is done in this way it gives a very fair comparison 
of sighted and blind, for both tests rest on the 
same foundation. 

In dealing with any work among the blind 
it must always be remembered that the numbers 
involved are very small compared with the 
sighted population. In 1943 there were 27 
Elementary Schools in Great Britain, accommo- 
dating 925 children between the ages of 5 and 16, 
of whom 898 were considered to be normal. 
About one third of these children were seen 
and 5 Junior, 6 Senior and 4 Training Depart- 
ments of Elementary Schools were visited as 
well as 1 of the 2 Grammar Schools and 2 of the 
5 Sunshine Homes. Although the numbers 
involved are small, therefore, they should be 
fairly representative, and the results obtained 
should be applicable to most of the blind in 
Great Britain. 

Obviously, many more substitutions or 
adaptations were necessary at the lower levels 
although the blind scale only goes down to 
IV years, not II as in the sighted test. This 
was a necessary alteration because so much 
appears to depend in those early years on the 
_ environment in which the child has developed. 
Where, through mistaken kindliness, practically 


‘ S there has always existed considerable 
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everything has been done for him he, obviously, 
has had no adequate opportunity of exploring 
his environment and learning from experience 
as, for example, a child who has been brought 
up in a Sunshine Home. 

YEAR IV. Beginning at year IV, of the 8 
sub-tests, 4 are new, 2 are from Form “L” 
and 2 from Form “ M ”’ of the original Terman- 
Merrill revision. The first of the new ones 
consists of transferring 6 cylindrical beads from 
a cup into a box without either missing any in 
the cup or dropping any on the way to the box ; 
the second is the comparison for size of two 
bricks (suggested by the weight test in the old 
Stanford revision) ; the third is the identifica- 
tion of three common objects by means of touch 
and the fourth a Peg Board. This last test 
makes use of the Wallin “A” board (a board 
with 6 round holes in it into which the child 
fits the 6 pegs provided), and has proved to be 
the easiest of the whole series, accords to the 
statistical analysis. 

YEAR V. In this year there are no completely 
new tests although one of the sighted tests for 
the IV year level (Comparison of Sticks), has 
been moved up to here for the blind as only 
30 per cent. of the IV year group passed it, 
whereas 63 per cent. of the V year-olds were 
successful. The Mutilated Pictures Test of the 
VI year group in the original suggested the 
Mutilated Manikins Test used for the second 
test in this year, and proved easier than the 
picture test, 75 per cent. of the V year group 
being able to do it. The rest of the 8 tests 
were taken from the IV-6 or V year groups of 
Forms Uns 

YEAR VI. The second of the Wallin Peg 
Boards, with 6 square pegs and holes, is used at 
the VI year level and is made into a timed test, 
based on the mean number of seconds in which 
it was performed by the 103 children given it 
to do. Folding a Triangle (V year level in the 
Terman-Merrill), proved suitable for the VI year 
blind child although the most difficult of this 
sub-group. From the Stanford revision was © 
borrowed the “‘ Right and Left ’’ test as it was 
felt that the acquiring of this information is | 
particularly important in the life of a blind 
child. The working model of the Maze proved 
to be of the same degree of difficulty for the 
blind as for the sighted child, 67 per cent. | 
passing at this level and it is, therefore, included | 
at the same level as in the sighted scale. An 
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alternative test 
added in this year. 


YEARS VII anv VIII. Numbers 2, 4, 5 
and 6 remain the same in Year VII, but instead 
of Picture Absurdities, the Bead Chain from 
Year VI has been inserted as it proved to be too 
difficult at that level for a blind child. To take 
the place of copying a diamond, which again 
was too difficult for the blind subject of VII 
years, a test named “ Order of Size ’’ has been 
inserted. This was suggested by the weight 
test of the Stanford Revision and consists of 
5 bricks of slightly differing size which have 
to be ‘placed in their. correct. order. An 
alternative test is included here, also, but 
this time it is an entirely new test in which the 
child has first to touch the imaginary points of a 
Square with his hand and then, in subsequent 
parts of the test, omit one point. No alterations 
were needed in Year VIII. 


YEAR IX. In Year IX two tests had to be 
substituted for the Paper Cutting and Memory 
Making a Square, which 
proved to be very much too difficult for the 
V year old blind child, is used for one, and 
the other is “‘ Recognition of Forms,” suggested 
by the Forms test of the IV year level of the 
sighted test. It is interesting to note that in 
every test involving form and special relation- 
ships (square, diamond, designs, etc.), the blind 
child found considerably more difficulty than 
the sighted. This is understandable as the 
blind child cannot perceive the whole without 
building up the parts in his mind, whereas the 
sighted child sees the whole and afterwards 


(counting 13 bricks), was 
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breaks it down into parts—from the beginning 
he knows his ultimate aim. 

YEARS X—XII. Year X needed only one 
test to be substituted for the Picture Absurdity 
of the sighted scale and here a new type of Peg 
Board is used with braillet pegs and a pattern 
is made which the child has to copy. Year XI 
needed no change and in Year XII Making a 
Diamond takes the place of the description of 
the picture of the Telegraph Boy. 

YEAR XIII. Two new tests were needed in 
Year XIII so another, more difficult, pattern 
memory test has been put in for one, while 
the second consists of making a complete 
pattern after having been shown only one 
half. This test was created to try to parallel 
the paper cutting test which involves a certain - 
amount of insight. 

YEARS XIV AnD A.A. To take the place of 
the Picture Absurdity Test at XIV, a Rhythm 
Repetition Test is included, three separate 
rhythms being tapped by the Examiner and 
repeated by the Subject. The second Bead 
Chain had to be moved into this year, also, 
proving too difficult even after simplification, 
for inclusion among the XIII year tests. 

SAY Ty Ehey Pattern” Memory’ test’ from 
Form “M’” of the Terman-Merrill proved so 
difficult that it was only possible to include it 
at a Superior Adult level. It makes a good 
substitute for the advanced Paper Cutting 
Test in this group, therefore. 

A complete Instruction Booklet for the tests 
can be obtained from The Burden Mental 
Research Department, Stoke Park Colony, 
Stapleton, Bristol. 


SMELLS OF A TOWN GARDEN 


By A. R. WILLIAMS 


evening is partly compensated for by the 

fragrance of the newly—cut grass, one of 

the sweetest of odours, This is accentuated 
by the association of ideas, calling up memories 
of freshly-mown meadows walked through while 
on holidays ; of tumbling in the hay as children ; 
of helping to gather it when older ; of sheltering 
from a sudden summer shower under the lee 
of a haystack; of standing in a Dutch barn 
watching the activities of a farmyard; of 
witnessing the labour and giving a hand con- 
sequent upon the business of feeding horses in 
stables and cattle in stalls. 

Certain times and seasons have their recognis- 
ably scented atmosphere. If not a definite 
smell there is a clean fresh aroma in the air of 
early morning, whether laden with dew or after 
rain in the night, or so dry as to be the precursor 


Te toil of mowing the lawn at early 


of a hot day, or the filtered air brushed clear of 
floating solid particles by a downfall of snow. In 
Worcestershire the tangled vegetation and fruit 
odours of early autumn are combined and named 
as hoppicking weather. 


Before heavy summer rain, especially follow- 
ing a thunderstorm already rolling up from the 
horizon, there is a strong, almost. scorched smell 
in the air, yet not the same as the slow move of 
sun-parched atmosphere which drifts and lingers 
during a blazing cloudless day of intense July 
sunshine. 


If on such days a faint breeze blows, fresh 
sensations are brought to the nostrils in little 
wafts, while a stronger wind carries dust, un- 
mistakable to smell as well as to feel—gritty in 
the eyes and teeth—or to be seen driving in thin 
clouds or spiralling in small whirlwinds. 
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Comparable to the newly mown lawn in 
experience is the scent of freshly turned soil at 
digging. One has a straight back, hand and foot 
resting on the fork, aware that the emanation 
from dug earth is not only good, but has a 
message, a promise of return for the labour 
involved. 

Manuring, liming ahd sooting are not such 
pleasant smells, no more than those of neigh- 
bours’ pigs and poultry, or the results of too- 
frequent visits of cats and dogs to the far side 
of the trees at the bottom end of the garden. 

Yet again a bonfire of rubbish is a joyful 
savour, materially a good piece of work with some 
useful fertilising ash resulting, while spiritually 
it is symbolical, sacrifice to the grim god who 
sends weeds and pests and drives gardeners to 
much toil, yet rewards their efforts, maybe a 


little ungraciously. An autumn bonfire of dead. 


fallen leaves is a stimulus, the very essence of 
gardening smells, stirring one to boyish glee and 
joviality. 

Though at times a trifle rank, the autumn 
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smells are good. True enough, there is rotten 
vegetation—what more horrible stench than 
putrefying cabbage ?—but all the fruits have - 
rich, satisfying odours. Some of the flowers are 
delicately perfumed, and the general atmosphere 
of autumn is soothing, especially at night, with 
an earthy effluvium as the background: 

Summer evenings, too, are precious for their 
broadcast of the scents of evening primrose, 
tobacco plant, night-scented stock, honeysuckle, 
and many more. We draw our fingers up the 
herbs, revelling in the emanations thus expressed 
from lavender or thyme, mint, sage, rosemary— 
the last a little sickly—and others weaker or 
stronger, while the bay tree is rarer, but choice 
in the flavour one crushes from its leaves. 

We choose to grow flowers for their smell as 
well as colour. Violets are pre-eminently so, and 
the old-fashioned roses charm us by their fullness 
of scent which the newer, more shapely, sorts 
lack. So we walk in the garden seeking odours, 
without which no amount of flowers or aught 
else cultivated would be complete. 
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The Functions of Blind Welfare Administrators. 


For the first time since the war, the 
Administrative Officers of Local Authorities 
and Secretaries of Voluntary Associations were 
able, thanks to the Southern Regional Associa- 
tion, to meet in conference on October 11th, 
1945. The chief speakers were Miss Spenser 
Wilkinson, Secretary of the Southern Regional 
Association, who outlined the co-ordinating 
activities of her Association, linking together 
the work of local authority and voluntary 
society; Mr. Cross, County Treasurer of 
Herefordshire County Council, who gave the 
viewpoint of a local authority administrator ; 
and Mr. Ogden, Secretary of the Kent County 
Association for the Blind, who spoke on the 
share taken by the voluntary association. 

Study of the Conference Report (copies of 
which can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Southern Regional Association, 14, Howick 
Place, S.W.1), shows that though opinions 
differed on the question of whether or not local 
authorities should delegate the carrying out of 
their statutory obligations to voluntary associa- 
tions, there was general agreement that the 
most complete Blind Welfare service could only 
be achieved by combining the best in both local 
authority and voluntary administration. 

Several speakers urged that blind people 
would benefit and the task of administration 
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be made simpler if certain matters could be 
treated on a national rather than local basis. 
At present, for instance, each local authority 
has its own method of registration and certifica- 
tion, which means that a blind person moving 
to a new area may have to submit to re- 
examination. Domiciliary allowances and their 
method of distribution vary from district to 
district, as do also the salaries of Home Teachers. 
In some areas blind welfare is administered 
through the Public Health Department, in 
others through the Clerk’s Department or the 
Education Committee. Uniformity of standard 
and procedure would be a great improvement. 


An interesting example of the work which 
can be done in Prevention, under the Public 
Health Act of 1936, was given by Mr. Cross. 
Specialist treatment at a cost of nearly £100 
was given to a blind man’s child suffering from 
infantile cataract, with the result that the child 
will now be able to attend an ordinary primary © 
school. | 


Although, as one member pointed out, the | 
Conference did not explore, from the. 
administrator’s point of view, the implications | 
of recent legislation such as the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, it served a very | 
useful purpose in marshalling facts and poutine) 
the way to future improvements. | 
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NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL 


HE National Insurance Bill published on 25th January follows the Coalition 
Government’s White Paper in refusing to grant a special Handicap Pension to the 
Blind from Insurance funds. The only specific reference to the blind is in Section 
73(3) (a), which leaves open the question whether they should receive Retirement 
Pensions, like everyone else, at the age of sixty for women and sixty-five for men, 
or at some lower age to be prescribed by the Minister. That provision will be 
welcomed if it is intended simply to safeguard the interests of existing blind Old- 
Age Pensioners during the period of transition before the Insurance Scheme is in 
full operation. If, however, a lower retirement age is to remain a permanent feature of the scheme, 
on the old assumption that the blind are “ too old at forty,” it will bring foreboding to many who 
had hoped that the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act had finally exploded that fallacy. 

With the exception of this provision, the blind will contribute to and benefit from the Insurance 
Scheme under the same conditions which apply to the community as a whole. The high rates of 
contribution, particularly for Home Workers, will be more than most blind workers can afford and will 
probably involve increases in rates of augmentation. The rates of sickness and unemployment 
benefit and the retirement pension—26s. per week with 16s. for an adult dependant and 7s. 6d. for a 
child of school age—are admittedly based ona cost of living figure which has little meaning at the 
present time and cannot, and we hope is not intended to, include the special expenses of blindness. 
Moreover we regret that some better name than “ sickness benefit ’”’ has not been found for the pension 
which will be paid to persons of working age whose blindness renders them genuinely unemployable. 
This is not merely a quibble about names, for Blind Welfare has, rightly, opposed consistently the 
assumption frequently made by Government Departments that blindness is a form of invalidism. 

The eighth schedule contains a list of enactments which will be repealed or partly repealed when the 
National Insurance Bill becomes law. The Blind Persons Acts are not mentioned, from which it 
must be assumed that Local Authorities will remain responsible, at least for the time being, for 
_ payment of domiciliary assistance and augmentation of earnings grants. Some modifications of 
_ schemes may be required when the increased rate of retirement pension becomes payable, and changes 

in methods of assessment may be necessitated by the repeal of parts of the National Health Insurance 
Acts and the Old-Age and Widows’ Pensions legislation. These adjustments will be facilitated by 
the fact that the new Bill is to be brought into operation by stages on different ‘ appointed days ”’ 
to be prescribed by Order in Council. 

Moving the second reading in the House of Commons (February 6th), Mr. James Griffiths, Minister 
of National Insurance, announced the Government’s intention to bring the new rates of Retirement 
Pension into operation before next winter. By that time he anticipated that other bills dealing 
with national assistance and non-contributory pensions will have been presented to Parliament. In 
the three crowded days of debate which followed (February 6th, 7th and 11th), major issues, such 
as the function of Friendly Societies and the position of the self-employed, excluded consideration of 
the special Handicap Pension for the Blind, and none of the members who could speak with 
knowledge and experience of Blind Welfare had an opportunity of securing a hearing for our case. 

That case, however, was fully stated to the Minister of National Insurance last May, by a strong 
deputation representing all elements on the Executive Council of the National Institute for the 
Blind and representatives from the Special Committee on Blind Welfare in Scotland. We have no 
reason to believe that the evidence then submitted has impressed the present Minister less than his 
predecessor. Based on the special expenses of blindness (a list of which, prepared by the National 
Institute, is given on page 26 of this issue), the case is compellingly strong, and should commend 
itself to any Parliament which has an opportunity to consider it adequately. The maximum influence 
of Blind Welfare must be mobilized to ensure that the case is fully stated and considered at the proper 
stage in the legislative programme. Many good arguments could have been adduced for paying the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the, Editor. 
Training Course for Home Teachers. 
Str,—In connection with the suggestions put 
forward by some members of the Home Teaching 
profession and published in your January issue, 
it may be of interest to your readers to know 
that the Regional Bodies and the National 
Federation of Scotland, in conjunction with the 
College of Teachers, have set up a special 
Committee to draw up an agreed syllabus for a 
training of not less than one year. It is hoped 
by this means not only to obtain a uniform 
training, universally recognised, as an essential 
factor in qualifying for the examination but 
also the placing of the Home Teaching Service 
in line with the other professional Social 
Services. 
Yours faithfully, 
KATHLEEN CHAMBERS, 
Chairman, 
Inter-Regional Committee of the 
Four Regional Associations of the 
Blind for England and Wales. 


To the Editor. 
The ‘‘ New Beacon ”’ in Braille. 
S1r,—I would very much like to endorse the 
suggestion that THE NEw Beacon should be 
published in Braille. We have frequently 
been asked by blind readers for a copy of this 
periodical in Braille. I am quite sure that 
it would be of great interest to a large number 
of blind people for it is an interesting publication 
full of valuable information and certainly “a 
magazine devoted to the interests of the blind.” 
Yours etc., 
A. M. HEWER, 
Secretary and Librarian, 
National Library for the Blind, 
Northern Branch. 


To the Editor. 

Str,—May I thank Mr. Vickerstaff and his 
supporters for so well expressing the views of 
many blind people regarding the publication, 
in Braille, of THE NEw BEACON, 1m 1tts entirety. 
This is long overdue and should have been taken 
in hand years before the war period came with 
its temporarily insurmountable difficulties. 

If a blind person is to play his part in improv- 
ing the lot of all similarly handicapped people, 
he must have access to all the up-to-date 
information relating to his subject and also 
to the propaganda employed to enlist the 
services of the seeing in this great campaign. 
Furthermore, even those who, like myself, are 
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_ sum of £2,000, which was placed in a separate 


blessed with every assistance from family and 
friends, must avoid overburdening them and 
for this reason we prize our independence above © 
all things. | 
At present, I seldom see anything from THE ~ 
NEw Beacon; but would gladly become a_ 
subscriber if a Braille edition were available. — 
This would greatly assist me in my work among — 
the deaf-blind. 
Yours, etc., 
OLGA ROPER. 


To the Editor. 


A Home for the Blind in Northants. 

SIR,—I noticed a paragraph in the December 
issue and would like to explain as follows :— 

The Northamptonshire Association have been — 
considering providing a Home for the Blind in © 
this County for the past 14 years. | 

In November, 1944, a Pantomime was — 
organised by myself which raised £165 and this — 
was done to create a Building Fund, to provide 
a home for the Blind in Northants. 

The Committee then decided to set aside a 


account, on 7th December, 1944. 

By organising Concerts and Whist Drives 
in my spare time in the evenings, I personally — 
have raised this sum to a total of £2,672. | 

We hope to launch our special appeal later 
this year but in the meantime, I am continuing 
my efforts to increase the fund. 

Yours, etc., 
S. JACKSON, 
Secretary-Superintendent, 
Northamptonshire (Town and County) 
Association for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 
Guide Dogs. 

S1r,—Being a subscriber to The Guide Dogs 
for the Blind Association I have recently had 
sent to me a copy of their booklet, “The Road 
to Freedom,” the reading of which has given 
me much interest, both as a one-time worker 
for the blind and as a dog lover. 

It contains several articles by blind owners 
of Guide Dogs, telling of their experiences with 
their beloved, almost human animals, and of 
the wonderful new life of freedom that these 
devoted and amazingly intelligent creatures 
have brought to them. There are some good 
photographs of Guide Dogs with their masters 
or mistresses at work or at play; a short, but 
to the point, Introduction by Nicholas Liakhoff, 
the Director of the Training Centre, and a 


» 
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_ presume to give information. 
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concluding article on ‘‘ The Value of the 
Movement,”’ by Captain V. M. Deane, the 


_ Chairman of the Executive Committee. 


I dare say most of the readers of THE NEW 


_ Beacon know all about the Guide Dog Move- 
_ ment, probably many of them know much more 


about it and about its advantages and dis- 


_ advantages than I do and far be it from me to 


But I don’t 


_ think we have heard as much about this subject 


in your pages as we might have done and it 


would be interesting to hear some of your 
readers’ views upon it. 

While the sight of a blind man and his dog 
is ages old, the highly-trained pair of Guide 
Dog (usually bitch) and man who depends on 
that dog’s eyes because he has lost or never 
had the use of his own, is something quite new. 
Because it is new and we in this country are 
naturally conservative (whatever our politics !) 
and unwilling to take up any new thing until 
it is so well known that it is new no longer, the 


_ Guide Dog Movement is treated with a good deal 


of unjustified scepticism by both blind and 
sighted. This is a great pity, for surely it has a 
great future before it in the opening out of a 


_ new door of liberty to many blind people who, 
through lack of suitable human guides, are 


- otherwise much restricted in their walks abroad. 


It has, of course, many disadvantages, chief 
of which is that the expense of the training and 
the keeping of a dog is far beyond the means 
of the average blind person. There are many 
people, too, who would not want a Guide Dog 
at any price and who would never be suited to 
have one. As a dog lover, I would not wish 


any blind person to obtain a Guide Dog who 


was not suited to one or who was not willing to 
give out as much love and understanding to his 
dog as he expected to receive from her in return. 
But I am sure that there are many hundreds of 
blind men and women who would get full value 
from a Guide Dog if it was made possible for 


_ them to obtain one, and I am optimistic enough 
to hope that when the Guide Dog Movement 
- becomes more widely known, it may somehow 
be made possible, though not being an expert 


‘Suggest how. 


on the raising of funds it is not my purpose to 
I leave that to others ! 
Yours, etc., 
HELEN CHALMERS. 


To the Editor. 
Emphasis on Service. 

Sir,—In an article in THE NEw BEAcoNn for 
December under this heading, a member of the 
Home Teaching service makes certain sug- 
gestions as to the kind of service which Home 
Teachers may have time to undertake when they 
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may find themselves no longer concerned with 
enquiries, investigations, and revisions in 
connection with the payment of domiciliary 
assistance. 


As a Home Teacher working under a Local 
Authority, I write to suggest that the lines of 
work mentioned should not be the responsibility 
of a Home Teacher. Such devotion to the calls 
made by the one blind man or woman would 
involve the neglect of the many, unless the 
number of cases allotted is reduced to 30-40 
to enable such intensive individual service to 
be given on behalf of each. And what employ- 
ing Committee is going to pay the rate of 
salaries paid to Home Teachers for the kind of 
service that can be done equally well by a 
sympathetic friend or neighbour? The Home 
Teacher should certainly use her imagination to 
discover the needs of those she visits. She 
should be aware of their desires to pursue 
certain interests and pleasures which are denied 
to them unless someone comes to their aid. 
Some of these, the Home Teacher, because of 
her training and experience, may be specially 
qualified to meet. But other simpler, though 
perhaps equally important services such as 
those particularly mentioned—taking the blind 
for walks, taking them to the shops, reading to 
them—-could surely be done by voluntary helpers. 
Before the war, in my own area, through personal 
contacts and through approaches to churches 
and other organisations, 20 men and women 
were found who in various quiet ways, 
supplemented the work of Home Teachers. 
There was nothing formal about this service, 
no recording or reporting. Each helper was 
introduced to someone who needed help and 
companionship, preferably in their own neigh- 
bourhood. It was made clear to the helpers 
that material needs were the responsibility of 
the. Committee through the Home Teacher. 
This simple arrangement led to many happy, 
friendly relationships between visitor and visited 
and the pleasure was mutual. 


If we find, at some future time, that we are 
relieved of some of the routine work which has 
tied us down to material needs as our first 
consideration, will not this be our opportunity 
to use our own particular skills to make 
“‘ welfare ’’ stand for something dignified, some- 
thing which develops the mind and spirit and 
leads out through the dark valley of frustration 
and despair into the open spaces of achievement 
and self development? We may need to qualify 
ourselves still further in certain lines of work, 
each according to our particular gifts. Some 
may be able to provide a wider scope in handi- 
crafts. Others may be qualified to discover 
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unexpected gifts for drama and music, to run 
listening groups and discussion circles in co- 
operation with trained voluntary helpers. Social 
Centres may be developed as live groups with 
some purpose beyond entertainment. 

Let none of us be above those small services 
which are demanded from us as we go about 
our visiting, but let us see to it that we move 
forward in our conceptions of our functions as 
Home Teachers. 

Yours, etc., 
ANOTHER MEMBER OF THE 
HoME TEACHING SERVICE. 


ACHIEVEMEN I $ 
OF THE BLIND 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent successes of pupils at the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind are announced :— 


BRONZE MEDAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Eunice Woodget has been awarded a Bronze Medal 
in Stage II (Intermediate) English. 

Colin Wells has been placed (Joint) First in Order of 
Merit in the Shorthand Examination at 120 words 
per minute. 

ASSOCIATED Boarp oF THE RoyaL SCHOOLS OF 
Music, LonpDon. 
Piano. Malcolm Turner—Credit. 
Doris Goymer. 
Montague Brown. 
Patricia Newman—Credit. 
Gordon Almond. 
Enid Collinson. 
Pauline Davis. 
William Douglas. 
Nona Kiddell. 
Frank Mytton. 
Frederick Potter. 
James Hughes. 
Michael James—Distinction. 
Albert Pemberton—Credit. 
Alexander Tillier. 
John Barnett. Woe 
Betty Charlesworth. 
Alan Piper—Credit. 
Brian Rogers—Credit. 
ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
SHORTHAND—80 words per minute. 
Aubrey Maden. 
Derek Miller. 
Michael Reordan. 
Davis Schwartz. 
TYPEWRITING—Stage III. 
Basil Frost—First Class. 


Grade I. 


>? = a7 


» Ill. » 
a3 IV. a? 


a? V. 9? 
43 VI. - 


Successful Blind Singer——At the concert 
given last month in St. George’s Presbyterian 
Church, Ashington, a large audience gave a 
rousing reception to the blind baritone, Mr. 
William Gibson, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., on his 
first visit to his native town for 15, years. 

Mr. Gibson, who is the son of Mr. John 
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Gibson, retired Inland Revenue officer at 
Ashington, has sung in many churches through- 
out the country, and it was at the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Brompton, that he sang twice 
before Royalty. He is at present principal 


soloist at York Minster. He has broadcast 
thirteen times in the Children’s Hour. 


Minister and Musician.—The Rev. John 
Brown, B.Mus., probationer of the Church of 
Scotland, has been elected to the charge of 
Coalburn Parish Church, near Lesmahagow. 
Mr. Brown has been blind since the age of 7, and 
after being educated at the Royal Blind School, 
Edinburgh, and at the University of Edinburgh, 
where he graduated in 1937, he held successively © 
musical appointments in Elgin and in Leith. — 
He studied at New College, Edinburgh, and was — 
licensed in April last year. During part of 
his studies he acted as missionary assistant 
at Richmond Craigmillar- Church, Niddrie 
Mains, Edinburgh. For the past year he has : 
been locum tenens at Carnwath Parish Church. — 


Bristol School Music Successes.—The following — 
results were gained by pupils of the Bristol 
Royal School of Industry for the Blind in the — 
December examination held by the London 
Trinity College of Music :-— : 


ORGAN. 
W. Martin Higher Local .. Honours. 
H. Ruggins .. i 4 Passed with merit. © 
PIANO. ; 
W. Martin .. Higher Local.. Honours. 
H. Ruggins .. iy ea eke cers & 
C. Johnson .. e yn eee aaa 
E. Aveyara Intermediate .. Honours. 
H. Morris Preparatory Honours. _ i 
G. Nelmes ss Honours. : 
P. Newport ~..,. First steps Honours. 
J. Bull ae x ne Honours. 
G. Alner R + Honours. 
J. Harris Initial .. Honours. 
THEORY. 
W. Martin Advanced 
Intermediate Honours. 
H. Ruggins Rs i Honours, 
C. Johnson Intermediate .. Honours. 


The School was able to resume this type of 
music examination work following the lapse of © 
four years owing to evacuation. 


Veteran Welsh Preacher’s Farewell Service.— 
Last month Welsh people from all parts of 
London gathered in the Welsh Tabernacle, 
King’s Cross Road, to hear and take part in | 
the ‘‘ demobilisation ’’ service of their 85-year- 
old blind poet-pastor, the Rev. H. Elvet 
Lewis. In April, 1939, he retired from office as _ 
Minister to this chapel, but with the outbreak 
of war and the absence of a minister, he was 
back again in the pulpit, and several times a _ 
year throughout the war would travel from 
Cardiff to London to preach in the chapel. — 


| 
} 
| 
| 
Ae | 
| 
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|He has been as widely known a leader of 
London Welshmen as Lloyd George. In 1888 he 
received the bardic crown, and the chair in 
| 1894, becoming Archdruid of Wales in 1923. 
| In 1933 he was made Chairman of the Congrega- 
| tional Union of England and Wales, and it was 
in this year that he began to lose his sight. 
j His address last month was based on the text 
| I will guide thee with mine eye.”’ 


i 


A Prized Musical Appointment.—The young 
blind musician, Mr. William G. Arkinstall, 
j F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., of Dudley, has been made 
| Music master at the Royal Normal College and 
| Academy of Music for the Blind, where, when it 
| was located in Upper Norwood, he received 
| much of his early education before studying in 
| Birmingham under Dr. Edmunds. He was later 
| a tutor at the Birmingham Royal Institution, 
| and organist and choirmaster at St. Michael’s, 
| Tividale. At the age of 25 he has achieved 
| solid success and great popularity. During the 
| 


| ERE is a story of the ‘fruits of 
| H persistence, illustrating many a prover- 
bial saying such as ‘Try, try, try 
| again,’ “‘ Never say die’’ and “It’s 
dogged as does it.” 
__ Last month we announced that wireless sets 
_ for the blind were to be exempted from purchase 
| tax. Leading up to that simple fact lies a long 
_and devious road, with many a weary twist in it 
_and many a cul-de-sac. Again and again well- 
_wishers and supporters who protested against 
this really inexcusable item of taxation and 
_ wanted to know at once and without fail what the 
British ‘‘ Wireless for the Blind”? Fund was 
doing about it, had to be told that although the 
Fund had brought every gun it possessed or 
could beg or borrow to bear on this obnoxious 
impost, there had not been the faintest hint or 
sign of its withdrawal or of its intention ever to 
withdraw. Even such distinguished appellants 
as Lord Southwood and Lord Woolton, who 
expressed great surprise that the Fund had to 
pay purchase tax for the sets it supplied, had 
been told, in the most downright way, that the 
Government could make no discrimination 
between sets for the blind and sets for the 
sighted. 

None the less, Mr. Eric King, Secretary- 
Superintendent of the Cleveland and South 
Durham Institute for the Blind, refused to take 
these ‘‘damnably reiterated negations” as 
final. At his suggestion, the Cleveland Institute 
approached the 15 M.P.s_ representing the 

area served by the Institute, and on 


THE WAY TO 
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last months of the war, Mr. Arkinstall, with Miss 
Laura Taylor, the blind soprano, and Mr. 
Gilbert Jones, F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., a fellow 
student at Birmingham, gave most successful 
lunch-hour concerts, of almost exclusively 


classical works, at several of the largest factories 


in the Midlands. 


Blind Organiser and Speaker.—These concerts 
were arranged by another blind man, Mr. 
Clarence G. R. Hood, who is responsible for 
money-raising over an important area for the 
Midland Societies for the Blind. Mr. Hood is 
well-known as a speaker and lecturer, and has 
taken a prominent part in the Adult School, 
W.E.A. and Boys’ Club movements. He has 
been for years a member of the Executive of 
the Midland Liberal Federation, is President of 
the Stourbridge Divisional Liberal Association 
and a member of the Liberal Candidates’ 
Association. He lost his sight in 1928 and was 
formerly a Fleet Street reporter. 


EXEMPTION 


5th December, 1944, the Member for Spenny- 
moor, Mr. J. D. Murray, raised the question in 
the House of Commons. Needless to say, he 
received a negative answer from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and that was the end of the 
first round of the final bout. 

In February, 1945, the Committee of the 
Cleveland Institute referred the matter again 
to the local M.P.s, and also wrote to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President 
of the Board of Trade, urging that something 
should be done to bring this particular question 
before the House during the Committee stage 
of the next Finance Bill. The Chancellor 
replied, but, needless to say, his reply was in the 
negative, and that was the end of the second 
round. 

Perhaps a little dazed, the Committee of the 
Cleveland Institute looked around for encourage- 
ment and found it in certain reductions in 
purchase tax on various articles which had 
recently taken place. That was enough for the 
Committee, and into the fray again it plunged, 
this time with letters bombarding the Ministers 
of Health and Labour as well as the inevitable 
Chancellor. Again the local M.P’s were egged 
on and new M.P.s were primed on the matter, 
with the result that on 27th November, 1945, 
Mr. R. H. Turton, Member for Thirsk and 
Malton, raised the matter again in the House. 
And this time, most strange to say, the answer 
was in the affirmative. The battle was won. 

“God is with those who persevere,’ says the 
Koran. 
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PERSONALIA 


Miss ELEANOR PINNINGTON, who has been 
engaged in blind welfare work for the past 
42 years, retired on December 31st, 1945. At 
the beginning of her career, Miss Pinnington 
taught in schools for the blind in Sheffield, 
Leatherhead, Swansea, Brighton and Exeter, 
and for the past 21 years she has been Home 
Teacher and Visitor for the Blind in Norfolk 

The occasion of her retirement was marked 
by the presentation of a cheque from the statt 
of the Public Health Department of the Norfolk 
County Council, and in making the presentation, 
Dr. Ruddock-West, the County Medical Officer, 
paid a tribute to the very fine work done by 
Miss Pinnington for the blind in the County. 


* * * 


Mrs. GOODERED, Pastimes Supervisor to the 
L.C.C. since 1939, has now joined the staff of the 
Servers of the Blind League as Travelling 
Organiser for Social Clubs. Mrs. Goodered has 
expert knowledge of the blind of London as 
she worked as a Home Visitor and then as 
' Pastimes Supervisor with the Metropolitan 
Saal for the Blind before her work with the 


* * * 


Mr. A. SCULTHORPE has been obliged, partly 
owing to ill health, to relinquish the Editorship 
of the Braille Rainbow, the magazine for the 
deaf-blind published every quarter by the 
National Deaf-blind Helpers’ League and the 
National Institute for the Blind jointly. 


* * * 


Mrs. DorotHy L. BRYANT, 13, Bateman 
Road, Brightlingsea, near Colchester, has been 
appointed Hon. Editor in succession to Mr. 
Sculthorpe. 


* * ** 


Mr. Cecit R. Hort has been appointed 
Secretary to the Leicestershire & Rutland 
Institution for the Blind in succession to 
Mr. A. E. CHEEK, whose retirement has already 
been announced. Mr. Holt has been in the 
service of the Institution since 1942, and was 
for six years Secretary of the Wycliffe Society 
for the Blind. | 

2 * 2 


We learn from the November issue of Outlook 
for the Blind, that MARY DRANGA CAMPBELL, 
the last of the “ Seven Campbells,” a family 
group which gave their lives to work for the 
blind, has retired from the active staff of the 
Seeing Eye. Mrs. Campbell has been since 
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1934 Executive Secretary, Division for the 


Blind of the Seeing Eye, Inc., at Morristown, — 
New Jersey. She was one of the first pro- 


fessionally trained social workers in work for 
the blind, and has had wide experience in many 
fields of blind welfare, both in her own country 
and in Europe. 


i 


Her skill and wisdom, combined | 


with the warmth of her personality, have | 


endeared her to a very wide circle of friends 
and associates, who are hoping that in her 
retirement she may find time to record her vast 
fund of knowledge in book form. 


* * * 


The latest Annual Report of the Royal 
Victorian Institute for the Blind, Melbourne, 
Australia, pays fitting tribute to Mr. S. W. 
HEDGER who, in May, 1945, completed 25 years 
as Superintendent and Secretary of the Institute. 
The mere record of his main activities for the 
welfare of the blind of Victoria fills four pages 
in the Report, and it is indeed a record to be 
proud of. Although only 29 years old when 
appointed, he had already had ample experience 
of Blind Welfare, gained in many posts with the 
New South Wales Blind Institute, and at the 
age of 23, he represented Australia at the 
International Conference on the Blind, held 
in London in 1914. Under his direction, the 
annual income of the Royal Victorian Institute 
has risen from £2,800 (after 50 years’ effort) 
to £50,000. A Nursery School for Blind Babies, 
the Talking Book, the introduction to higher 
education and a Sight Saving campaign are 
but a few of the many innovations in Australia 
which owe their inception to Mr. Hedger’s 
recommendation. In 1938 Mr. Hedger received 
the M.B.E. 


*% * 6 


Mr. WILLIAM ZIEGLER, JR., has been elected 
President of the American Foundation for the 


Blind to fill the vacancy caused by the retire- — 


ment, announced last month, of Mr. M. ea 
Migel, who had held the office since the 
Foundation’s beginning in 1922. Mr. Ziegler 


has long been associated with the Foundation, 


for twelve years as Secretary-Treasurer and 
for nine as Vice-President and Treasurer. It 


was his mother, the late Matilda Ziegler, who - 


established the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for 
the Blind, one of America’s oldest Braille 
publications. 

* * * 


The retiring President, Mr. M. C. MIGEL, has 
been presented by his co-trustees of the 
Foundation with a silver tray as ‘‘ something 
tangible to indicate their love, respect .and 
admiration ’’ for him. 


| Me New 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


| Mrs. Emily Frances Sanders, widow of 
| Alderman Edwin J. Sanders, at Colchester, 
j aged gt. Throughout her life social work had 
always had an especial appeal for her, and from 
| 1876 to 1923 she was Hon. Secretary of the 
| Colchester Society for the Blind. She was also 
/for many years Hon. Secretary of the Soldiers 
/and Sailors Families’ Association and_ first 
| Lady President of the Colchester branch of the 
| League of Mercy. Her son, Alderman P. A. 
| Sanders, O.B.E., has been five times Mayor of 
Colchester, and one of her four daughters, 
Mrs. Arthur Turner, took over her work with the 
| Colchester Society for the Blind. 


Major Cecil S. Northcote, at Woodbridge, 
_aged 67. For upwards of 12 years he had been 
Chairman of the East Suffolk County Association 
‘for the Blind, and did excellent service in the 
Boy Scout movement. 


Lt.-Col. Cunliffe-Owen, aged 78, as the result 
of a fall in his room in an hotel at Gloucester 
Road, London. He had been blind for the past 
ten years. 


Miss Nellie Mattrass, of Stockton-on-Tees, 
for the past 15 years Home Teacher to the 
| blind in the district of Stockton-on-Tees and 
Hartlepool East. She was greatly beloved by 
all the blind people whom she served and her 
| loss will be deeply felt by them and by the 
Cleveland & South Durham Institute for the 
Blind. Whilst endearing herself as a very good 
friend and adviser to the blind she always 
| remembered the loyalty due to her employers 
and gave excellent service from every point of 
_view. The news of her death came as a shock 
to many and she will be sadly missed. 


| Hector M. Rees, of Llanelly, at the age of 63. 
| Being blind from childhood, he was trained at 
_ the Swansea and South Wales Institution for the 
Blind, and at the Royal Normal College for the 


the Broadwood Certificate for Pianoforte 
Tuning ; and he worked as a tuner from that 
‘time at Llanelly, to which town his parents had 
‘previously removed from Neath. He was for 
30 years the official tuner for the Llanelly 
Group of Schools. a. A 
A correspondent writes: ‘‘He was very 
capable and methodical, paying the most 
conscientious attention to details in connection 
with any work he undertook. He was also an 
excellent musician, and the hymn tunes he 


Blind, Upper Norwood. In 1904 he obtained 
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composed are adjudged to be of very high 
standard. He was much averse to being in the 
limelight and did a great deal of good that never 
came to public notice. He endeavoured to be 
a sincere Christian and was a faithful com- 
municant at his Church to the end of his life. 
All his friends, and especially those who knew 
him during the last 50 years, will sadly miss him, 
and will find it hard to realise that he has been 
taken from them.”’ 


REV EEWS 
RE 


Home 


Gardner’s Trust for the Blind.—The varied 
help given to the blind by this Trust is well 
illustrated in the current issue of the Report. 
Institutions and individuals alike have received 
grants for all kinds of purposes: help in the 
purchase of premises, furniture and equipment 
for new Homes, help to blind men and women 
to make a fresh start in life in some trade or 
calling, piano teaching, poultry keeping, setting 
up in business; £2,798 was spent in such ways, 
while a further {£1,990 went in grants for 
instruction in trades, crafts and professions and 
in University and school scholarships. Grants 
and scholarships to pupils at the Royal Normal 
College for music training amounted to £1,864. 


Empire. 

Sydney Industrial Blind Institution.—The year 
1944 was a record breaking one in the annals of 
the Sales Department of this Institution, with 
the sales total reaching the highest-ever figure 
of £33,000. The Braille library has loaned books 
to 440 readers throughout the State and one of 
its officers, Mr. Kippax, has given invaluable 
help to fifteen blinded Services men, who have 
all now been placed in full employment. One 
man is farming, another is making pottery and 
the greatest care has been given to selecting 
the best job for each individual. Home Teachers 
have journeyed over 16,000 miles in the course 
of the year to give 969 lessons all over the State. 

The Committee are hoping, when funds are 
available, to erect a modern building to house all 
the branches of the Institute’s work. They have 
already started to extend their hostel accom- 
modation by purchasing a large house at 
Woolahra, which will take twenty blind women. 

A full-time music instructor is attached to the 
Institution and free lessons are given to all 
workers who are interested, time off from work 
being allowed to them. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS 
Stocktaking. 

The National Institute for the Blind will begin 
stocktaking on 30th March, 1946. This year it is a 
very big job and during it we shall be unable to handle 
orders for Braille books and music. Accordingly, 
customers are asked to assist by ordering in good time 
any publications they may require for the first week of 
April and not to send orders between March 30th and 
April 6th inclusive. Any orders received in the week 
in question will be dealt with as soon as possible 
afterwards. W. McG. Eacar, 

Secretary.-General. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net and 
represent a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


Dances: Se tee 

19319 Davies, H. Sweet Virginia, Song Fox- 
Trot ai 3h * uF eri G 

19320 Freire, O. Out of the Night, Song, 
Fox-Tyot o 6 

19321 “heid, B. Under “hie Willow Tree, Song, 
Fox-Tyrot o 6 

19322 Rodgers, R. That's for. me, Song, Fox- 
Trot aK 0''.6 

BRAILLE BOOKS 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 


British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Standard English 
Braille, large size, interpointed and paper covers. 
Fiction : 

Passage to India, A, by E. M. Forster. An Anglo- 
Indian novel, by a first-rate writer who is both artist 
and scholar, in which the incompatibility of East and 
West is presented strongly but dispassionately. 4 Vols. 
(18809-12.) 6/3 per vol. F246. 

Primula, by George R. Preedy. A romantic story of 
an English girl in 18th Century France. 5 Vols. 
(18333-7.) 5/9 pervol. F285. 

Massage and Medical : 

Electrotherapy with the Direct and Low Frequency 
Currents, by E. M. Clayton, M.B., B.Ch. (Cantab). 
A modern work on the subject. The author has written 
this book for students who are working for Part I of 
the Electrotherapy Examination of the Chartered 
Society of Physiotherapists. It covers the effects 
and uses of the faradic sinusoidal and direct currents 


with the elementary physics required. 3 Vols. 
(19340-2.) 6/6 per vol. Fr94. 
Music : 


Handbook for Blind Teachers of Music, A, by 
Eminent Blind Musicians, based on their practical 
experience as pianist, violinist, organist and singer. 
In 4 Sections: I. The Blind Piano Teacher, by Edward 
Isaacs; II. The Blind Violin Teacher, by Ernest 
Whitfield ; III. Organ Teaching and Choir Training, 
by Eric Hunt; IV. Solo and Class Singing, by Sinclair 
Logan. Sold only in sets of 3 vols. (19344-6.) 
4/6 per vol. F135. 

Scientific’: 

Man Makes Himself, by V. Gordon Childe. A non- 
technical account of the building up in the earliest 
ages of a scientific tradition, the applications of which 
have promoted the biological welfare of our species. 
3 vols. (18407-9.) 6/9 per vol. F2or. 
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MOON BOOKS 
4716—4719 One World, by Wendell Wilkie. 
(Limited Edition.) Price 5s. od. per vol. 
THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, 
NEW BRAILLE PUBLICATION 
‘“ Private Prayers for a Week,’’ compiled by William 
Bright, D.D. 
These classic prayers are in two volumes, 
bound, at 1/6 each volume. 


 W.C.2. 


cloth 
Vol. 1 contains prayers 


for Morning, Day and Evening. Vol. 2 consists of © 


There is a 
2 containing Celebrant’s 


prayers for use at Holy Communion. 
separate Appendix to Vol. 
Prayers, price 6d. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 


35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, and 
Northern Branch, 5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS 

Fiction : Vols. 
Almedingen, E. M. Dasha (sequel to Frossia) 5 

Brahms, Caryl, and Simon, S. J. Bullet in the 
Ballet ie .- aa aie oi .F 3 
Cary, Joyce. Horse’s Mouth , 6 
Charteris, Leslie. Saint Steps In 4 
Cheyney, Peter. Dark Street 3 


Dane, Clemence. He Brings Great News 

Davies, Maria T. Rose of Old Haan 

Duffield, Anne. Sunrise .. 

Footman, David. Pemberton .. 

Gardner, Erle Stanley. Case of the Drowning 
Duck ‘ 

Gibbs, Philip. Battle Within bate eh 

Green, F. L. On the Edge of the Sea .. 

«Gun Buster.’’ Battle Dress (short stories) 

Jameson, Storm. Cloudless May F 

Leslie, Doris. Folly’s End ; 

MacInnes, Helen. Above Suspicion 

Mack, Marjorie. Educated Pin .. 

Marsh, Ngaio. Colour Scheme .. 

Muhlen, Countess Hermynia zur. 
Shadows .. 

Niven, Frederick. Transplanted 

Norris, Kathleen. Lost Sunrise 

Preedy, George. Fourth Chamber 

Roberts, Bechhofer. Danger Abroad 

Robins, Denise. How to Forget ‘ 

Ronald, James. Medal for the Generar 

Sandys, Oliver. Lame Daddy 

Sandys, Oliver. Singing Uphill 

Smith, Wade. Bitter Range oa 

Starr, Leonora. Colour of Happiness 

Philosophy and Psychology: 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. 
Pefson.., ... 

Mackay, John A. ‘Heritage and ‘Destiny 

Religion : 

Bouquet, A. C. Comparative Religion ere ti 

Clements, Bernard. Speaking in Parables oe 2 

Dickie, Edgar P. Obedience of a Christian Man 2 

(R.C.) Houselander, Caryll. Defences for the 


Lal 


AOMUAAAAUUNN MOUN OWRD WUw Ww 


We Poor 


On Being a Real 


Nd On 


Mind ve es | 
One Thing Necessary oP ae 


(R.C.) James, Bruno. 
with 

Mother Philippa: Saints of the Mass. 

(R.C.) Leo XIII, Pope. Encyclical Letters He 


Holy Ghost : The Sacred Heart) “4 I 
with 
Manning, Cardinal. A Pope on Capital and 


Labour. 


4 Vols. ; | 


Ce New 
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(R.C.) Scully, Rev. V. J. Stray Leaves sehen 
with — 
- Nash, Rev. Robert. Day with Christ. 
* Storrs, Christopher E. Many Creeds, One Cross 2 
(R.C.) Vassall-Phillips, Rev. O. R. Life of the 


Vols. 


Blessed Virgin .. ee. I 
with : 

Hubert, Rev. Seven Dolours of Our Blessed Lady. 
with 


Lane, Rev. J. I. Story of Bernadette. 
Weatherhead, Leslie D. Guarding our Sunday I 
Sociology: 
Nichols, Beverley. Verdict on India .. the 5 
Useful Arts—Medicine: 
‘Hill, Charles (‘The Radio chater eh Good 
Health, Children et ae 
Wilson, Isabel. How You! Work 
i Music: 
| Cardus, Neville. Ten Composers are aS 
| Plays: 
| Linklater, Eric. The Great Ship, and Rabelais 
me Replies 6°. si oe ne “fe ce I 
| Belles Lettres: 
| Tiltman, LAE tote Hesseih’*Tattle Place in the 


Noe 


/ Country .. ee es He ee com 5 
| History: 
=, Horvath, G. Paloczi. In Darkest Hungary .. 3 
| Naval History : 
\ Mathew, David. Naval Heritage 
| War, 1939-45: 
Drew, Nicholas.. Amateur Sailor 
Mackenzie, Compton. Wind of Freedom 
Winn, Godfrey. Home from Sea 
Travel : 
Bosanquet, Mary. Canada Ride 
Bradley, Neville. Old Burma Road .. ae 
Hewlett, Sir Meyrick. Forty Years in China .. 
Rattenbury, Harold B. China, my China 
| Biography : 
Berners, Lord. Distant Prospect 
Heenan, John C. Cardinal Hinsley 
Hine, Reginald. Confessions of an Uncommon 
Attorney 
} ~=60)s Paneth, Philip. King George VI and his People 
| Juvenile: 
( Le Pla, Lillie. Magic Curtain 
Grade 1: 
Cole, Jackson. Lone Star Law .. ie 
Moore, Reginald. Modern Reading, 8 .. 
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VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. [Feb., 1946] 
National Institute for the Blind 

| Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 

' Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East 

Grinstead . I 

| Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, “Haydon 

| Bridge, Northumberland 3 — 

| Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northamp- 

~ ton ‘ — 

| Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood I 

| Bloomfield, Leamington 2) qd. oo 

| Wavertree House, Hove ’ ooo 

| The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home .. 24 

Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for conyalescence, 

holiday or short periods of rest) Ig 2 

| Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate .2 for men 

| Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring . ae 

Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay 2 

| School of Telephony, Oldbury crane: 

Bridgnorth OA 

i 31, Palace Court, London, W.2 ; Bs I 

| Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 2 

f Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight “EO 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 553.) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME TEACHERS 
OF THE BLIND OF ENGLAND AND WALES. All 
Home Teachers are invited to join the Association. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
29, Hawarden Crescent, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


BRUSH MAKER required to take charge of small 
department. Duties to include practical’ work in 
addition to supervision. State wages required. Work- 
shops for the Blind, Boundary Road, St. Helens. 
Applications to be sent in immediately. 


Applications are invited for the post of HOME 
TEACHER (female). Salary, if qualified, {200 per 
annum, rising to £275—-present war bonus £00 per 
annum. Applications should be sent to The Secretary, 
Middlesex Association for the Blind, 66, Nigtoria 
Street Jo. We 1: 


THE COVENTRY SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
invites applications for the post of a female Home 
Teacher and Visitor—sighted and certificated. Salary 
according to experience. 

. Applications, with testimonials, and stating age and 
experience, to be addressed to Mrs. R. E. Staner, 7, 
St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1946. Can- 
didates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose 24d. stamp). Many honours gained by 
previous subscribers. 


CHALFONT COLONY SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTICS. 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education.) 

Sighted Assistant Mistress (resident or non-resident) 
required for small class of blind epileptic boys and 
girls. The work is difficult and uphill except to 
a teacher of real ability and vocation. Salary on 
new Burnham Scale, plus Special School Increment. 
For application form and particulars apply Head 
Mistress, Chalfont Colony Schools, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Bucks. 


WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND, 
FULWOOD, PRESTON. 

Basket Foreman required, must be fully experienced 
in making of all types of baskets and capable of or- 
ganising and supervising department. Applications 
stating age, experience and qualifications and salary 
required to be forwarded to the Superintendent, 
Institute for Blind Welfare, Lytham Road, Fulwood, 
Preston. ; 


~THE ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM WORKSHOPS, 
BRISTOL, 1. 
Home for the Blind to be opened as early as possible, 
at 17, Downleaze, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. Applications 
are invited for the posts of Matron (S.R.N.), Assistant’ 
Matron (some nursing experience essential), Cook and: 
General Maid. Good wages, permanent and resident 
posts. 18 elderly blind residents. Apply not later 
than February 23rd, stating post required, age, present 
employment, giving references and copies of three 
recent testimonials, to the General Superintendent, 
School for the Blind, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. — 
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ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920-38. 

Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
Home Teacher for the Blind in the Colchester (Tendring) 
area. Salary scale is {200, rising by annual increments 
of £12 Ios. to £250 per annum, plus war bonus of 
18s. 6d. per week. 

Particulars of the post and form of application can 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Offices, Chelmsford, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
(foolscap) envelope. 


DORSET COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home Teacher 
for the area of West Dorset to work under the direc- 
tion of the Dorset County Association for the Blind. 
Salary, if experienced and certificated, {270 rising 
to £360, plus bonus. Candidates should be able to 
drive and provide a car for which an allowance on the 
County scale will be paid. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience and names and addresses 
of two references should be sent to the Secretary, 
Dorset County Association for the Blind, 183, Dor- 
chester Road, Weymouth. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE & DISTRICT SOCIETY 
FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of a 
sighted female Home Teacher and Visitor to the Blind 
for the Cheshire area supervised by the Society. 
Applicants in possession of the Home Teacher’s Cer- 
tificate will receive a salary of £156 rising to £208 by 
four annual increments, plus cost of living bonus, at 
present 18s. 6d., and travelling expenses. 

Applications will be considered from persons not 
certificated but eager to take up Blind Welfare Work, 
and obtain the Home Teacher’s Certificate within two 
years. Salary 4130, plus cost of living bonus and 
travelling expenses. 

Applications stating qualifications and experience 
together with two recent testimonials to be addressed 
not later than March 4th, to The Secretary, ‘‘ West- 
cliffe,’’ Queen Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for 
the Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded 
for duty to the Cleveland and South Durham Institute 
for the Blind, Middlesborough. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical 
examination. The salary scale is £3 per week, rising 
at annual intervals by 5s. per week to £4 per week, 
together with a cost of living bonus at present at the 
rate of 24s. per week. The commencing salary will 
be fixed in accordance with previous experience. 

The appointment is subject to the regulations of the 
County Council as to sick pay, holidays, leave of 
absence for extraneous duties and any other regulations 
of the County Council affecting the Council’s staff for 
the time being in force, and is terminable by one 
calendar month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, and accompanied by copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be forwarded 
to the undersigned not later than the 28th February, 
1946. 

Tan McCRACKEN, 

County Medical Officer. 
Shire Hall, | 
Durham. 

15th January, 1946. 
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INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, MAGDALEN STREET, 
NORWICH. 


Applications are invited for the post of Knitting | 


Department Instructress. Apply, with full particulars, 
stating salary required, to Alfred E. Ledger, Secretary, 
Norwich Institution for the Blind, Magdalen Street, 
Norwich. 


CITY OF YORK. 

Applications are invited from sighted persons for 
the position of Home Teacher and Visitor of the Blind 
at a commencing salary of £178 per annum, rising to 
£200 per annum, plus War Bonus. 

The successful candidate, if not certificated, will be 
required to pass the Home Teachers’ Examination of 
the College of Teachers of the Blind within eighteen 
months of the appointment. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and ex- 
perience, accompanied by not more than three recent 
testimonials, should be forwarded to the undersigned 
not later than 28th February, 1946. 

T. C. BENFIELD, 
Guildhall, York. Town Clerk. 
5th February, 1946. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN & COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Applications are invited for the position of 
WELFARE OFFICER FOR. THE BLIND. A 
certificate of training is not essential, but preference 


may be given to candidates possessing one. The — 


salary will be £185 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £230 per annum, plus war bonus 
at the current rate (at present £48 2s. per annum). 
The commencing salary will be fixed according to 
experience and qualifications. The post will be 
superannuable. Applications with copies of testi- 
monials, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
should reach the undersigned not later than 


_ 28th February, 1946. 


S. JACKSON, 
Secretary and Superintendent. 
21-25, Gray Street, 
Northampton. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN & COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND: — 
Applications are invited for the position of 
WORKING MAT FOREMAN (SIGHTED), to take 
charge of small department, three blind employees. 
Apply, stating age, experience and wages required, 

to: The Secretary, 25, Gray Street, Northampton. 


GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY 
WANTED by the Wigan, Leigh and District Society 
for the Blind. Salary £450 per annum plus War 
Bonus. Applicants must have had previous practical 
experience of the work; be of good education and be 
** sighted.” 
appointment and the duties to be performed, together 
with blank Forms of Application, may be obtained 
from the undersigned, to whom applications (accom- 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials), must be. 


delivered not later than Thursday, the 28th February, © : 


1946. 
- WILLIAM HENRY TYRER, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, ? 
Municipal Buildings, 
Library Street, Wigan. 
23rd January, 1946. 
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SO WHAT 
By H. S. EDKINS 


HE original object of this brief survey was to give a clear idea of the number of blind 
persons now requiring employment and the number likely to require it, in future, 
and to look at employment prospects, but it became necessary to get away from 
immediate questions and survey the whole field of Blind Welfare from as detached 
a viewpoint as possible. The intrusion into other fields of Blind Welfare was for the 
purpose of exploring sources of recruitment to Workshops, Home Workers’ Schemes, 
and open industry. Figures and facts are taken from authoritative sources but the 
opinions expressed are those of the writer only, who is mainly concerned with 
administrative and organising work, and is open to correction by experts in any more or less 
specialised field of Blind Welfare. Particular attention is given to the trend of numbers and the 
definition of blindness. 


- 


_ Numbers 3 i 

! The blind population of England and Wales is 76,500, of whom 64,000 are unemployable, 
| including 31,000 over seventy years of age. Here are the figures for the youngest age groups over 
a twenty-year span :— 


ae 1923 1943 
Age 5-16 se a aE 27s 1,355 
Age 16-21 a 1,507 1,078 


In the age group 21-50 there are about 15, ooo blind persons, of whom about 9,000 are employed 
in Workshops, Home Workers’ Schemes, or otherwise. Of the remainder, many are married women 
| engaged in domestic duties in their homes, and a number are physically or mentally incapacitated. 
| A more detailed analysis of this age group is needed. — 


"Definition 
|... Itis important to Me si that the numbers now under consideration do not represent persons 
' entirely without sight, but those registered as educationally or industrially “ blind.” Probably at 
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least half have some sight, and many have a 
good measure of sight. Children are returned 
periodically from our schools to normal schools, 
having too much sight for retention by us: 
children reaching school leaving age are found 
to have too much sight for certification as 
industrially ‘“‘ blind.” In our workshops are 
workers who can do odd jobs where a little 
sight is needed, and who could equally well do 
similar jobs in open industry; and, who in 
fact, take such jobs when wages are sufficiently 
attractive, as in war periods. Among the 
unemployables are many with a little useful 
sight, including married women who can manage 
household duties; and in the large group, 
over seventy years of age, are many whose 
sight has not gone but is failing in much the 
same proportion as other faculties. 

Having now in mind the lmited numbers 
concerned, and that a proportion of those in- 
cluded might, with advantage to themselves, 
find places in open industry, especially if some 
preparation is given beforehand, and full use 
made of the Disabled Persons (Employment) 
Act, we may divide our work into five sections 
and look at it a little more closely :— 


1. Blind Babies 

In 1943 there were 217 blind babies under 
five years of age; the national birth rate is 
declining ; incidence of blindness in children 
due to Ophthalmia Neonatorum has decreased 
steadily in the past twenty years, and the 
effect of further research and Public Health 
measures should accelerate this decrease. 
Adequate provision in this age group is well 
within the capacity of the National Institute 
for the Blind, through its Sunshine Homes. 


2. Education 

For the 1,355 children from 5 to 16 years of 
age present school accommodation is adequate 
in quantity, and declining numbers will provide 
opportunities for improvement in quality. Ten 
boarding schools or less should be sufficient 
for the whole of England and Wales. 


3. Technical Training 

There are less than 1,100 young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 years. A com- 
paratively small proportion aré suitable for 
higher education and training for professions 


such as the Church, the law, music, teaching, . 


massage; others take specialised training in 
shorthand and typewriting, piano tuning and 
telephony; but the much larger proportion 
must either be trained in one of the established 


trades and employed in workshops or home 
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dustry. Our young people are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the. limited range of established 
trades. Their education from age 14 to 16. 
should include wider experience and contacts, © 
and those who desire it, and are suitable, should 
be prepared then and after reaching 16 years of 
age for entry into open industry. A special | 
variable and flexible form of training must be 
devised for this purpose: the numbers con- 
cerned are comparatively small, and assistance | 
may be available later from the Ministry of | 
Labour if it is needed. | 


In view of the need for continued education | 
with technical training up to the age of 18 
years, technical training establishments should 
be associated with schools. 


4. Employment | 
In 1944 8,810 blind persons were in employ- — 
ment; only 3,061 in workshops for the blind, — 
and a little over 1,500 in Home Workers’ 
Schemes ; the remainder otherwise employed 
and to a large extent taking care of themselves. © 
The future population of our workshops de- 
pends, apart from industrial accidents and other — 
causes, on the school numbers. Workshop 
provision to-day throughout England and 
Wales is probably more than adequate for the 
numbers concerned, and these will decrease : 
no extension should be necessary, but existing 
workshops can be improved or replaced by more 
suitable buildings, taking the present number 
as the maximum accommodation necessary. A 
proportion of those at present employed in 
open industry may return to workshops and re- 
occupy the places which they left: those not 
in workshops before the war, but requiring 
places now, will no more than make up the 
wastage due to death and retirement. There 
is at present enough work to keep Workshops 
and Home Workers’ Schemes fully employed, 
and with the present reduction in numbers and 
in working hours there should be no difficulty 
in this direction, at any rate for so far ahead 
as can be seen. Wartime experience has 
enabled us to add to our established trades, 
and there are possibilities in the way of light” 
assembly work and certain mechanical processes 
which should be developed in suitable workshops. 


The placing of blind and partially sighted 
persons in open industry should be developed 
to the fullest extent. There are opportunities 
for those selected, whose character, intelligence, 
ability and temperament make the chance of 
success reasonably sure. Among our younger 
people there is a lack of interest in workshop 
occupations, and a keenness and enthusiasm 


| 
: 


| 


| 


: 


Authorities, 
housing, and other services to this group could 


employed by Local Authorities. 
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la a wider field of interest, Een must be 
| taken into account. 


| 5 Unemployables 


Out of the 64,213 unemployable blind in 


1944, about 31,000 were already over 70 years 
/of age, and about 28,000 between 50 and 70 
years of age; 
| suffering from physical or mental defects in 
-addition to blindness. 
group, over 70 years of age, .better provision 


and of the total, about 9,000 
With regard to the older 


should be made for all people of this age whose 


faculties are failing. At present special pro- 
vision is made for a section by reason of the 
failure or partial failure of one particular faculty. 
The position may be improved by the coming 
Social Insurance provisions : 
should provide more almshouses for old people, 
and many of our blind or partially blind could 
take advantage of such accommodation without 
‘any special arrangement, particularly in the 
-case of a married couple where one has sight. 
| Of the 28,000 between 50 and 70 years of age, 


Local Authorities 


a good proportion of those not already con- 
versant with Braille will be unable or unwilling 
to learn it, and comparatively few will desire 


‘to learn very much in the way of handicrafts. 


“It would seem, therefore, that the primary needs 


of unemployables, who are 83 per cent. of our 
blind people, are: 


financial assistance up to a 


reasonable standard, housing, and attention to 
‘to health. Apart from the possible provision 


of more homes by more or less voluntary 


organisations, responsibility for meeting these 
'heeds rests on the Government and Local 


and it is probable that health, 


fall within the province of the Health Visitors 
Our Home 
Teachers or After-Care Visitors are not sufficient 


in number, and few recruits to the service are 
forthcoming. The training so far provided for 


Home Teachers is scanty, and for the most 


part they have learnt their work by actually 
doing it, whereas Health Visitors employed 


by Local Authorities receive a very thorough 


training. 


This is a field of service which requires more 
study, but it is closer to the ordinary Social 
Welfare Work already carried out by Local 
Authorities than are the other fields of Blind 
Welfare Work, and in many places Local 


Authorities already make direct provision for 


grants and visiting. Voluntary committees 
might still run a smaller unit for instruction 
where needed in Braille, Moon, and handicrafts, 
the organising of social centres and wireless 
services. 
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Conclusions 


Having briefly surveyed the field of our work, 
and leaving the unemployables out of con- 
sideration for the present, it will be seen that 
our schools, training establishments: and work- 
shops are concerned with only about 5,500 
blind persons. With the volume of past ex- 
perience, the amount of voluntary effort still 
available, the ready assistance from Govern- 
ment and Local Authorities, the established 
schools, training centres and workshops, and 
the considerable number of people giving so 
much time and consideration to these matters, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the present 
provision is adequate in quantity, if capable 
of improvement in quality, especially as the 
decrease in numbers noted over the past twenty 
years will continue. Having taken the measure 
of these sections of Blind Welfare they, can, 
with a little planning, be handled quite 
effectively. 


To narrow down our study to the question 
of blind employment, we find only a few 
thousand blind persons to be employed and a 
decreasing number of recruits from schools and 
training establishments. The old trades con- 
tinue in the workshops, and for some time to 
come should provide as much work as available 
workers are capable of doing. There are new 
occupations to be tried out, and many oppor- 
tunities to place selected blind and partially 
sighted persons in open industry. No selling 
pressure can be turned on at present to increase 
workshop sales as additional orders could not 
be met. No powerful drive for placing capable 
and intelligent blind or partially sighted 
youngsters in open industry can be developed, 
at any rate in this area, as there would not be 
suitable persons available to take the oppor- 
tunities that would result. Already, without 
pressure, there are existing openings which 
cannot be filled. 


We know from past experience that the 
general conditions of employment throughout 
the country are reflected in blind workshops. 
Between the two wars there were millions of 
workers idle, and in most of our workshops our 
greatest problem was lack of orders. This 
brought about other troubles, and workshop 
managers will remember selling problems and 
unhealthy undercutting of prices which some- 
times developed. An examination of the trading 
accounts of many workshops during this period 
reveals the result of such unsatisfactory general 
conditions of employment. Fortunately, these 
depressing signs are not visible to-day as pro- 
duction and employment throughout the country 
is subject to plan. In basic industries, such as 
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agriculture, mining and building, there will be 
more work than workers for many years ahead. 
This also applies to many other industries, and 
the prospect of employment for blind persons 
in workshops, Home Workers’ Schemes or open 
industry are good. To sum up, the following 
conclusions emerge :— 

_ (1) The need to keep in mind the relatively 
small number of blind persons requiring educa- 
tion, training and employment, and the fact 
that this number will get smaller. 

(2) The need to keep in mind that of the 
total number of persons registered as blind, 
many have varying measures of sight, and the 
time may come when some distinction should 
be made between those who are totally blind 
and those who can read newspapers and ride 
bicycles, or are capable of lesser achieve- 


HOME 


- Travelling Facilities for the Blind.—The Rail- 
way Companies have recently had under 
consideration the circumstances in which a blind 
person accompanied by a sighted person can 
travel for one adult fare, and they have 
generously consented to a voucher being issued 
for the following journeys :— 

(a) Journeys in connection with the blind 
person’s employment, including journeys to 
Organisations for the Blind to discuss a change 
of employment or training facilities for employ- 
ment. 


(6) Journeys to hospitals or specialists for 
consultation or treatment. 

(c) Journeys between the blind person’s 
home and the centre or school at which he is 
receiving training, education, or rehabilitation. 

In order to save the necessity for further 
enquiries and a consequent loss of time all 
applicants should state precisely the purpose 
for which vouchers are required. 


Watch'ng for Blindness.—‘‘ Watching for 
blindness ’”’ in the county is a suggestion from 
the Dorset County Association for the Blind on 
which the Public Health and Housing Committee 
reported last month. 


The proposals put forward by the Association 
were recommended for adoption. The Associa- 
tion wrote: It was felt that it was not generally 
known that in addition to maintaining a register 
of blind persons, the Association also maintained 
a “watching” list of persons who might 
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ments by reason of some measure of sight. | 
(3) The need for National or Regional planning _ 
of employment in conjunction with education, _ 


training and placement in open industry. 

(4) The need to have a clear and attainable 
object in view, to make the best use of time 
spent in meetings and discussions, and to limit 


the number of national bodies, conferences and — 


committees to what is really necessary and 
effective in proportion to the size of the job. 


(5) The need to hear the voices of blind per- | 


sons themselves on executive committees of all | 


national bodies. 


There are well-informed blind © 


persons who can contribute much to these 


discussions, and remind us from time to time of 


the objects which we have, or should have in | 
view, and toward which we should be making | 


more rapid progress. 


NEWS 


become blind if they did not rec ive special | 
The Association accord ngly made 


attention. 
the following recommendations: (i) That the 
County Medical Officer, and the Medical Officers 


of Health of the boroughs of Poole and Wey- | 


mouth, be asked to instruct health visitors to 
notify all cases of markedly defective vision with 


whom they came into contact, to ensure that | 


the officers of the Association could co-operate 
in seeing that any recommendations made by 
doctors or at the clinics are carried out; (ii) 
that the County Education Committee be 
informed that the Association are prepared to 


co-operate in all cases where children with | 


defective vision are recommended for special 


schools, and would be prepared, if required, to | 


visit the homes and make personal contact in an 


attempt to persuade parents to allow their | 


children to avail themselves of the facilities 
offered ; 
nursing associations be asked to co-operate in 


notifying cases of markedly defective vision ; | 
(iv) that special eye hospitals and clinics be 
circularised, offering to follow up cases which 
should attend at regular intervals, where sight | 
may be jeopardised by not doing so, and to. 
take all possible steps to overcome domestic or | 
travel difficulties which prevent the attendance | 
of such cases ; (v) that the Dorset branch of the | 
General Medical Council be notified of the | 
existence of the “ watching”’ list, and of the 
willingness of the Association to co-operate with 
doctors who wish patients to go to eye clinics, | 


etc., but who are prevented by domestic and) 


(iii) that the county and district. 


WL 
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travel difficulties ; (vi) that the local branches 
of the Ministry of Labour be notified of the 
willingness of the Association to co-operate in 
any cases on the disabled persons employment 
register owing to visual defects, and to obtain an 
ophthalmologist’s opinion as to whether any 
particular form of work would aggravate the 
eye condition. 

The report was agreed to. 

Scholarships for Blind Organists and Singers.— 
The three scholarships instituted for the benefit 
of blind organists and male vocalists by the 
National Institute for the Blind for a year’s 
finishing course at Sir Sydney H. Nicholson’s 
Royal School of Church Music, Canterbury, 
Kent, which were suspended during the war 
period, are again available. 

Those scholarships, to the value of £120 each, 
were founded by the National Institute and the 
Gardner’s Trust for the Blind and are granted 
for one year to blind organists holding either the 
Associateship or Fellowship diploma of the 
Royal College of Organists. 

The object is to provide practical experience 
to organists in the training and conducting 
of a sighted choir, especially of choir boys, and 
in accompanying church services. While the 
services will be those of the Church of England, 
the course is also available to organists of other 
denominations. 

In the case of male singers possessing the 
necessary vocal and technical qualifications, 
further training will be given at St. Nicolas 
College in preparation for posts as Lay Clerks 
in Cathedral Choirs. Before final acceptance 
by Sir Sydney Nicholson, however, vocal 
candidates will be tested by a Sub-Committee 
of blind musicians, appointed by the National 
Institute for the Blind, as to their knowledge of, 
and proficiency in singing from, Braille music. 
It is essential that such applicants should 
be communicants, or intending communicants, 
of the Church of England. 

Applications for the year’s course, starting in 
September, 1946, should be made not later than 
June 1st to the Secretary-General, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224-6-8, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.r. 

Cooking Made Easy for the Blind.—In 1936 
Radiation Ltd., in consultation with the 
National Institute for the Blind, prepared and 
made a Regulo with a special head with Braille 
markings, together with a New World cooker 
chart in Braille for the use of women, and 
indeed men too, who wished to cook, but were 
handicapped by blindness. This experiment, as 
it was then, has proved entirely satisfactory, 
and now enables. sightless people who can read 
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Braille to be independent of help—an important 
step towards living a normal life. 

Information concerning the Braille Regulo 
and Cooking Chart is available on request from 
Radiation Ltd., Radiation House, Aston, 
Birmingham, 6. 

A Visitor from France.—On 25th February, 
M. Brisson, a blind man who is at present one 
of the leading figures in work for the blind 
in France, arrived in this country. He is 
attached to the research department of the 
French Ministry of Education and has been 
commissioned by that Ministry with the task 
of preparing recommendations which it is 
hoped will lead to far-reaching reforms in the 
education of the blind in France. Before 
formulating specific proposals, M. Brisson was 
convinced that he ought first to make as detailed 
a study as possible of English methods of blind 
education, for his reading had shown con-~ 
clusively that this country was substantially 
in advance of his own in this field. 

Accordingly, when Mr. J. Jarvis, at that time 
a member of the National Institute’s Council, 
visited Paris in November, 1945, in order to 
renew the Institute’s contacts with organisations 
for the blind in France, M. Brisson earnestly 
requested him to ascertain whether the Institute 
would be in a position to arrange facilities for 
him, to undertake a month’s tour of schools and 
other organisations for the blind throughout 
England. 

This proposal found ready response in all 
quarters and the projected tour is now taking 
place. It began on 26th February with a visit 
to the National Institute’s Headquarters, when 
M. Brisson was most favourably impressed with 
production methods and resources, with the 
wide range of literature and special apparatus 
and with the work of the Student’s Library. 
On the following day visits were paid to 
Chorleywood College and to the Sunshine 
Nursery School and Home at Northwood and, 
on 1st March M. Brisson inspected the School of 
Physiotherapy and the Eichholz Clinic. On 
each of these occasions he was given a mass of 
information which will be invaluable to him 
when he reaches the stage of making concrete 
recommendations to his Government, especially 
in view of the fact that in France no Nursery 
School work and no secondary education of the 
blind is at present in being. 

The Schools for the Blind at Dorton House 
and Linden Lodge have already been visited 
by M. Brisson and his tour also provides for 
visits to the Queen Elizabeth Homes of Recovery 
at Torquay and Bridgnorth, the School for 
Retarded Children at Court Grange, the Schools 
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and Training Centres for the Blind at Bristol and 
Birmingham, the Catholic Blind Asylum in 
Liverpool, the Royal Normal College and 
Worcester College for the Blind. Before leaving 
this country, M. Brisson will also have an 
opportunity of meeting British Government 
officials most closely concerned with questions 
of Blind welfare. 

Half-Term at Court Grange.—Blind children 
at Court Grange School enjoyed a break from 
school routine last month. Unable to return 
to their homes, which are scattered all over 
England, for the half-term holiday, they adopted 
the familiar wartime policy of “ Holidays at 
Home,’ by relying on the resources of the 
immediate neighbourhood for entertainment. 

By the kindness of Mr. M. Purkis, they spent 
an interesting and instructive hour in a modern 
cowshed, and each child in turn examined the 
electrical milker in action on a particularly 


tolerant cow. This was followed by the 
violently contrasting experience of a visit to the 
PI§Sery. tf 

Later, the more venturesome spirits were 


conducted up the narrow stone stairway to the 
belfry, arriving in time to be almost deafened 
as the clock struck the hour. They caused 
considerable surprise to the village below by 
somewhat ill-timed efforts at bell-ringing. 
Descending to ground level, they spent an 
instructive half-hour exploring the church, 
including the pulpit. 

As a contrast to these experiences, the children 
spent the afternoon on the “ Road to Utopia,” 


_ Secretary-General. 


The New 


- BEACON 


via the Odeon, sceony ened by Bing Crosby 


| 


and Bob Hope, whose jokes and songs were ~ 


keenly enjoyed. 


The Liquid Level Indicator.—Last November 
THE NEW BEACON gave details of a device 
which the National Institute for the Blind had 
designed to enable a blind person to gauge either 
the amount of liquid in a receptacle or to pour 
in liquid to a predetermined level. Before 
placing it on the market the Institute wished 
to obtain some idea of the extent of the demand 
for it, and invited all interested to write to the 
Unfortunately, the number 
of enquiries has been small, and the Institute 
has decided that the present demand is in- 
sufficient to warrant manufacture. 


A Dual Role.—Last month, when the Northern 
Counties Association for the Blind held its 
annual meeting in the Town Hall, Bradford, 
Alderman Kathleen Chambers, Lord Mayor of 
Bradford and Chairman of the Association, 
had two duties to perform—that of Chairman 
of the Meeting and, primarily, that of giving a 
Civic Welcome to the members. She caused 
some amusement by saying “I hope you don’t 
expect me to reply, as Chairman, to my own 
speech of welcome.” 


Disabled Persons’ Quota.—In the note on 
Registration under the Disabled Persons Act, 
page 24 of the February 15th issue of THE NEw 
BEACON, it was stated that the Quota would 
come into operation in April. This is incorrect ; 
the Quota came into operation in March. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


A Swiss Home for the Blind.—The current 
issue of Le Petit Progrés, the Swiss Braille 
Magazine, contains an account of an unusually 
well equipped Home for the Blind at Chene- 
Bougeries, Switzerland. Outside the town in a 
beautifully peaceful and picturesque situation, a 
number of aged blind persons have found the 
home they dreamed of—a house, warm and 
comfortable, in which they can enjoy rest, 
affection and devoted care. It has been open 
since 1932 and was clearly planned with a view 
to the comfort and well being of the guests. 
Each resident has his own room, with hot and 
cold water, and the residents are allowed to 
bring to the Home their own favourite pieces of 
furniture—bookshelves, armchairs, pianos. The 
rooms are very light and well-aired by large 

windows; the hallways are wide, the stairs 
easy to climb, and there is a lift for those who 
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need it. The Home is under the management 
of a group of Catholic Sisters. 

American. Braille Press Affiliates with 
American Foundation.—The American Braille 
Press for War and Civilian Blind has recently 
become affiliated with the American Foundation 
for the Blind by electing to its Board of 15, 
Io men who are also Trustees of the Foundation ; 
by electing Mr. M. C. Migel its president ; Mr. 
Richard L. Morris, Treasurer of the Foundation, 
as Treasurer of the American Braille Press ; 
and Mr. Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director 


of the Foundation, as Executive Director of the | 


Press; Mr. William Nelson Cromwell is Chair- 
man of the Board’ of Directors ; and Mr. George 
L. Raverat is European Director, as in the past. 

The new Board of. Trustees is at present 
making a study of the present urgent needs of 
the blind of Europe, whose relief and welfare 


’ 
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has always been the primary aim of the American 
Braille Press, and Mr. Raverat has visited the 
United States in order to confer with the Board 
and with other friends of the blind of Europe. 
French Blind Musicians.—The December issue 
of the French Braille magazine, Louis Braille 
gives details of the dissolution of the former 
Music Committee for the Blind in France. Its 
members have been invited to join a new 
organisation of musicians and music teachers, 
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of which the President is M. Claude Delvincourt, 
Director of the National Conservatory of Music 
and Dramatic Art. The interests of blind 
musicians are represented by M. Jean Langlaise, 
music teacher at the Institution Nationale. 
This new organisation is a professional body 
which hopes to serve the musical life of the 
country by means of a service similar to that 
which already exists in the case of doctors, 
architects and lawyers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Recruitment of Home Teachers. 


Sir,—I should like to draw attention to the 
inadequacy of the number of suitable new 
recruits entering the Home Teaching Service. 
The position is well known and regretted by 
many people connected with Blind Welfare, 


_-but it seems fairly obvious that no person or 


Authority is in a position to apply a remedy. 
The blind people have a right to the best possible 
Home Teaching Service that can be provided, 
but at present they are not getting full value 
for the money that is being expended. The 
problem is not confined to the Home Teaching 
Service for the Blind. In almost every branch 
of welfare service there is a shortage of suitable 
new entrants, and in many cases of full-time 
welfare workers. The authorities in most cases 
have recognised the position, and have taken 
steps to overcome the difficulties. 


In every other branch of welfare work, there 
is greater uniformity in duties, conditions of 
service, salaries, etc., and the duties and pros- 
pects of service have been made very widely 
known to men and women leaving H.M. Forces. 

I understand that at least one Employing 
Agency has had to resort to the Labour Exchange 
to find a Home Teacher. This does not reflect 
any discredit on the Agency. Every effort 
has been made to secure the right person and 
failed. Therefore they have had to come to 
the conclusion that any Home Teacher is better 
than no Home Teacher. 

The position is very unsatisfactory, and there 
is no authority in existence with sufficient power 
to tackle the problem as a whole. Therefore, 
I suggest that it is a task for the Government. 
The Government should appoint an Advisory 
Committee comprised of representatives of 
Local Authorities and Voluntary Agencies 


from both large and small areas, and practising 
Home Teachers. The latter should be appointed 
as Home Teachers, and not as representatives 
of the Agency employing them, or any other 
body controlled by Heads or Agencies. The 
Committeee should consider every phase of 
the Home Teaching Service, and make recom- 
mendations regarding : 

Greater uniformity of duties, giving the 
maximum benefit to the blind people for whom 
the service was established ; 

Uniform conditions of employment of Home 
Teachers, including salaries, holidays, etc. ; 

The inclusion in some Superannuation Scheme 
of all Home Teachers not already covered ; 


A scheme to make the service more widely 
known ; 


The establishment of a National Training 
Scheme with the object of enabling. students 
to obtain a certificate based on an examination 
at a standard equal to that required by any other 
Welfare Service. 


In formulating a Scheme for publicity, care 
should be taken to tell the truth about the 
service. Home Teaching is not all “‘ beer and 
skittles.”” The Home Teacher has many un- 
pleasant duties to perform, To anyone whose 
heart is notyin the work they must be very 
irksome indeed. To all who are interested in 
the work for the help they can give the blind, 
it presents boundless opportunities for doing 
good. 

Given the right publicity, I believe there is 
sufficient Spirit of Service left in the youth of 
Britain to provide all the Home Teachers 
necessary, provided they have a prospect of a 
reasonable living. 

Yours, etc., 


N. H. WINTERBOTTOM. 
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APPARATUS COMPETITION FOR HOME TEACHERS 


HEN the National Institute for the 
\ X / Blind set an Essay Competition for 
Home Teachers on ‘“ Apparatus for 
the Blind,” it hoped that it would be 
kept busy sorting and sifting a whole mass of 
new suggestions, both for new articles and 
for improvements to existing apparatus. This 
hope has, alas! not been realised. The 
number of entries was extremely disappointing, 
and those which were received did not reach a 
very high standard of originality. Two only 
call for comment—“ Starra ’’ (Miss Helen Brine, 
West Sussex Association for the Blind), to 
whom the five guinea prize is awarded, and 
“Leeds Hopeful ”’ (Miss Dorothy Gill, London 
County Council). 


“Starra’s’’ ideas are nearly all concerned 
with trying to make things easier for blind 
people getting about alone. She suggests that a 
red reflecting band should be fixed to the 
familiar white stick, about a quarter of the way 
down. This, she thinks, should make their 
night navigation much safer. Asan alternative 
she suggests that a white canvas, short, sleeve- 
less jacket might be devised, studded with red 
reflectors forming the word ‘“‘B”’ on back and 
front, or a less cumbersome shoulder sash. 
The stick reflector idea was actually considered 
by the N.I.B. Technical and Research Committee 
some time ago, but was turned down on the 
grounds that it might be an unwitting source 
of danger and confusion to other users of the 
highway. It is felt that although there might 
be a few blind people who would like a white 
jacket or sash of the sort described, the blind, 
on the whole—some of whom even dislike 
using a white stick—would shrink from calling 
attention to themselves in this way. A further 
suggestion that radio location scientists might 
invent a small apparatus which would indicate 
to the wearer the proximity of solid objects 
along his path is being investigated at the 
moment by St. Dunstan’s Sensory Devices 
Committee. 


The problem of a blind poultry-keeper who 
sometimes loses his way back from his sheds to 
the entrance gap of the plot, through a maze of 
small allotment paths, leads “‘Starra’”’ to 
propose that a bell-buoy might be used which 
could be placed near the gap on arrival and 
which would, if made cone-shaped and leaded 
on one side, sway enough to ring a small bell 
inside. This ingenious idea is closely akin to 
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that on which Japanese Wind Bells are based. 

To revert once more to the white stick— 
“Starra’’ points out that this is sometimes 
rather a nuisance to its owner at a concert orin a 
cinema, and suggests that a telescopic stick 
might be made, which would fold up into one- 
third of the full length. This need has actually 
been met to a large extent by the sectional 
stick devised by Mr. H. J. Wagg, Acting Chair- 
man of the National Institute, which is made in 
three sections which screw into one another. 
Although the analysis of this entry shows that no 
very new constructive idea was found in the 
essay, it was felt that ‘‘Starra’”’ had taken 
a good deal of trouble and given conscientious 
thought to the subject. 


“Leeds Hopeful” touches in less detail on 
more subjects. Like “Starra,’ she suggests 
the wearing of something luminous at night— 
in her case, a badge. The lot of a blind house- 
wife would be considerably improved, she thinks, 
if gas cookers could be lt by an automatic 
lighter, which would only require the turning 
of a tap. She will be interested to know that 
such lighters are available on certain makes of 
cooker, though their use might well be extended. 
Another domestic “ gadget ’’ to which she calls 
attention is the thermostatic iron, an expensive 
product now on the market, by which the heat 
of the iron, automatically controlled, regulates 
itself to the particular fabric being ironed. 
She would like to see the N.I.B. subsidise the 
price of this so as to bring 1t within the purchas- 
ing range of the average individual. This raises 
rather a large issue of policy, outside the scope 
of this note. Local maps and plans would be a 
great asset to blind people who have to travel 
about a good deal alone, and ‘‘ Leeds Hopeful ”’ 
asks that these should be produced to enable 
the blind to go about with greater independence 
and self reliance. The N.I.B. has produced 
special maps for individuals, and further con- _ 
sideration is being given to this matter in | 
connection with Guide Dog owners. i 


It is a disappointment to those chiefly 
concerned with the production of special | 
apparatus for the blind that no first-class _ 
inventive spirit has revealed itself; but perhaps _ 
this report of the competition may stimulate 
the thought of others interested in improving | 
facilities for the blind. We hope that when this _ 
year’s Competition is announced, there will bea — 
far bigger and better response. i 


She Nae 
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MY WORK AS A BOROUGH COUNCILLOR 


By LESLIE WILSON (who is blind) 


essential institutions in the vast machine 
of our system of government is the 
Borough or Urban District Council. 


| O= of the least appreciated yet most 


To-day it seems almost incredible that only 250 
years ago the first elements of this important 


branch of public service were non-existent. 
_ The deplorable and dangerous state of drainage 


| 


| 


| 


| styled “ 
my local political party in almost all its exe- 


in the 18th century compelled the setting up of 


| local bodies to initiate concerted action in 
| coping with the menace to health in most of 
our large centres of population by fearsome 
cesspools and open drains. 
tous beginning of public health regulations 
sprang the vast organization known to us now 


From this necessi- 


'as Local Government which, quite literally, 
makes provision, 
cradle to the grave. 
| of this great system is far too little known and 
| appreciated, and it is no exaggeration to say 


if necessary, for all from the 
The history and growth 


that long familiarity has bred unconscious 


/acceptance of what has become a visible sign 


of human progress. Passing from the general 
to the particular, we will briefly examine the 
contribution of one representative on a typical 


authority. 


The Borough Council of which I am a member 


“serves one of those vast built up areas just 
_beyond the boundary of the County of London 
which for want of a more descriptive term is 


artisan’ in character. After serving 


cutive offices for some fifteen years, I was invited 


_to represent its policy as a candidate for the 
‘Borough Council election in the Ward in which 
| I reside. 


Having been proposed and nominated 


by ten registered voters of the borough, I pre- 
_ pared my election address and embarked upon a 
campaign which was to give me a pronounced 


i 
I 
i 


and easy victory over my political opponent. 
This was not my first contest, so the fruits of 
success tasted perhaps sweeter to me than to 
those. who won their first combat. 
| always been a student of Local Government 


I have 


and my long association with politics in my 
district had kept me in close touch with most of 


our Aldermen and Councillors, many of whom 


I value as personal friends. This long prepared 
approach made the taking of my seat in the 


council chamber a matter of being among 
) friends, with all the confidence which such an 


atmosphere can inspire. 
Our authority administers for a Beiutiok 
| of some 160,000 and consists of 52 members. 


It normally sets up eight major committees of 
20 members, with eight to ten sub-committees. 
Each of these meet at least once in every month 
and all report to the full council meeting which 
also takes place monthly. We operate our own 
electrical supply undertaking, own a million 
pounds’ worth of housing estates, are responsible 


for all primary and secondary education within 


our boundaries and raise over £900,000 in rates 
each year. We employ over a thousand on our 
staff and have five heads of departments with a 
salary exceeding £1,200 per annum each. 

To attempt to serve in all departments of 
such a concern would be quite impossible even 
to an experienced member and since one has to 
be elected by a vote of the controlling party to 
each committee it is extremely unlikely that 
your colleagues would sanction such an effort. 
I was elected to four major committees, namely, 
Housing and Townplanning, Works and Open 
Spaces, Health, and Education. In addition, I 
serve on four sub-committees, Education General 
Purposes, Secondary Education, Community 
Feeding (British Restaurants) and Old Age 
Pensions. To round off what is generally con- 
sidered to bea fairly large helping, I represent the 
employers’ interests on the Ministry of Labour’s 
Court of Referees 

Service on one or other of these committees 
necessitates my attendance at the Town Hall 
on the first three evenings of most weeks with 
an occasional afternoon meeting. At home I 
recelve queries or complaints from the electorate 
concerned with housing, schools, dangerous 
footpaths, collection of refuse and_ salvage, 
sanitary complaints and many more, all of 
which I notify to the head of the appropriate 
department for solution and I hope satisfaction. 

Every Saturday my packet of reports and 
government circulars is delivered and I spend 
a large portion of my weekend going through 
them in preparation for the following week’s 
meetings. I braille each agenda of my own 
committees and have read to me those of others. 
When a report seems outstanding and likely 
to be useful for reference purposes, I braille 
that also in its entirety. Reports which are of 
passing interest I take notes of sufficiently to 
bring their substance to my memory when 
required. Circulars and pamphlets dealing with 
various departmental affairs I have read and 
note unless they are definite ministerial. inter- 
pretations of recent Acts, when I send them 
away for transcription ; Monday morning finds 
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me in full possession of the week’s work with 
my opinions on debatable points more or less 
formulated and the items for further explanation 
by the department heads noted. 

That, I think. is, the total of my present 
obligations as a public representative. I see 
no reason why any other blind person could not 
achieve very much more, provided he or she can 
obtain the regular services of able and under- 
standing readers and has a thorough knowledge 
of the district served. I am extremely fortunate 
in that one of my readers is a long established 
Civil Servant with an inside knowledge of 
ministerial approach to Local Government 
affairs and another is a member of a County 
Council staff with practical insight into the 
application of Borough and County adminis- 
stration. 

Since I am returned to serve three years 


| 
RECEN SE 
PUBLICATIONS _ 


Ophthalmia Neonatorum 
By Professor Arnold Sorsby, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
Published by Hamish Hamilton Medical Books. 
Price 7/6d. 

This is a valuable compilation of facts on 
the dread disease which for so many years was 
a major cause of blindness in our children. It 
embodies lectures given by Professor Sorsby, 
after his appointment to the Chair of Ophthal- 
mology established at the Royal Eye Hospital, 
London, and covers the incidence of O.N. in 
England and Wales and other countries, its 
causation and its treatment. It concludes 
that the gratifying decline in the amount of 
blindness caused by O.N. is due not so much 
to the prevention of the disease, as to improve- 
ments in the technique of therapy. O.N. is 
no less frequent to-day than it was twenty-five 
and possibly forty years ago, despite the 
“‘prilliant success’ of the procedure for com- 
pulsory notification and treatment. The in- 
cidence of the disease itself has not been lessened 
because the widespread belief that the cause 
is gonococcal has induced neglect of other forms 
of maternal infection. The Credé procedure 
is now largely discredited, although it has a 
good record of success. In layman’s language, 
the hope of the future, in this department of 
preventive medicine, lies in Penicillin rather 
than Sulphonamides. For directly practical 
purposes, Professor Sorsby’s discussion of the 
technique ofadministering Penicillin is the most 
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done to reduce the amount of O.N. blindness. 
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(the maximum for a Councillor), my plan is to 
obtain as much general knowledge of my 
Corporation during my first year with a view to” 
cutting down my number of committees later in 
order to specialize in the work where my interest 
and aptitude lies. It should be clearly under- 
stood that work of this kind is of an entirely — 
voluntary nature and no remuneration even in 
the form of out-of-pocket expenses is 
obtainable. The fact of having to earn my 
living places a limit upon the amount of service_ 
which it is possible to undertake; being un- 
married, with comparatively light home ties, 
gives me an advantage which most of my 
colleagues do not have. I know of no interest 
in life so diversified in its appeal or of more 
practical value in the form of a contribution 
to the progress of the community 


— 


valuable part of this most interesting monograph. 

Among the important facts stated and 
emphasised, are that, whereas O.N. is a formid- 
able problem in most countries, it is not univer- 
sally prevalent. It is rare in Egypt, Tunisia, 
China, and India, and it does not appear to be 
correlated generally with the prevalence of 
Ophthalmia among adults or with Gonorrhoea. / 
In the South American Republics it is still one — 
of the major, if not the commonest form of 
blindness; it is still an important though — 
dwindling cause of blindness in the Ug 
In our own country, the decline of blindness — 
resulting from O.N. has been particularly 
notable in London, followed by the County 
Council and the County Borough Areas—in 
that order, whereas in Wales least had been 


Scotland has a similarly high rating to London. 
Professor Sorsby calls attention to the striking | 
decline in the number of O.N. cases in the | 
N.I.B.’s Sunshine Homes between 1921 and | 
1943. In the former year the percentage of | 
O.N. cases in the Homes was 49.2; in the latter, | 
11.8. The trend is similar in the L.C.C. Schools | 
for the Blind and in certain Provincial Schools | 
for which figures are available. A point | 
hitherto not brought out or at any rate not | 
sufficiently emphasised is that other infective | 
causes of blindness in young children have also — 
declined, some of them to a more marked | 
extent than O.N. : 
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A WELCOME VISITOR FROM ABROAD 


N our news columns we report the visit to this country of M. Brisson, a representative of the 
French education authorities who is seeking from our blind schools and institutions information 
relative to the latest methods of educating and training the blind. The present difficulties 
of communication between country and country, which are not much better than those 
prevailing during the War, have so far prevented a revival of the meetings between leading 
blind educationists throughout the world which were such a healthy feature of Blind Welfare 
before the War. It was therefore with a sense of eager anticipation that we awaited this 
distinguished visitor from France. He has shown himself a sympathetic and discerning 

observer, and we shall look forward with a like eagerness and pleasure to reading his findings, which 
we hope will be made public as soon as possible after his return to Paris. It is our earnest hope that 
they will lead to the greatest measure of improvement in the lot of those French children and young 
people who, by reason of blindness, have so far been compelled for the most part to remain out of 
reach of many of the influences for which French education is so justly renowned. 


MAKING THE MOST OF SUMMER 


Now that Spring is hard upon the traces of a somewhat wild and difficult Winter, it is, we think, 
the duty of all who come into personal contact with blind people to do their best to secure for them 
every ounce of benefit from the Summer which we hope—oh, so trustfully !—will be benignant 
towards us to overflowing. 

One of the major handicaps of blindness is the inability to go anywhere at one’s own volition 
and to join in active out-of-door sport. Ina sport-loving and hardy nation, this particular handicap 
tends towards segregation because one of its effects is to drive blind people into an aloofness from their 
race and its normal interests and activities. | Another of its effects is to deprive the body—and the 
mind—not so much of health but of that glow of health which is one of the greatest pleasures of life 
and, what is more, can render even some of the worst pains of life transitory and radically harmless. 

Only a small proportion of the blind community is able to indulge to the full in pleasant exercise 
and thrilling outdoor sport, and not many more can even tranquilly suck the sweet of the long Summer 
hours. How many blind people can or are ever given a chance to swim, and row, run and leap, ride 
and drive, stroll haphazard, ramble errant and skip like lambs on the hills? How many are enabled 
socially and technically to join in the innumerable delightful variations of throwing, hitting, pushing, 
catching, kicking or stopping a ball? Yet almost all forms of outdoor sport and exercise offer 
some opening which, if properly and energetically exploited, would admit the sightless into at. least 
partial enjoyment of them. 

We should like to see every Agency for the Blind in this country—more especially those in the 
cities and built-up areas—appoint an officer whose sole duty would be to try to bring to as many 
blind people as possible, of all ages and conditions, the vigorous and healthy pleasures, mind-building 
as well as body building, of active outdoor sport and exercise. It is the kind of job which would 
arouse the enthusiasm of one of those skilled athletes whose disciplined vitality so frequently calls 
them into great crusades. One could begin modestly—with rambling clubs attached to every Society 
however small, with alfresco dances, tug-of-war matches, potting at the goal—a popular St. Dunstan’s 
game—and excursions on the rivers and lakes.The big task would be to secure the constant. services 
of an enthusiastic, inventive, tireless, tactful and inspiring band of sighted helpers—and the last-named 
quality in them is perhaps the most important and certainly the most difficult to obtain. Heaven 
preserve the blind, on the one hand, from the hearty thumper on the back who bangs and blusters 
his victims into obedience to his dicta, and on the other from the patronising protector with his infantile 
cajolery, both of whom, to put it crudely, treat the blind, either beefily or dilutedly, as spineless morons. 
But if a personal love and knowledge of some active pursuit can be handed on by the sighted in gentle, 
seductive doses to their blind friends, we have no doubt that the blind will rise to it as fish to a fly 
and be persuaded into taking part in games, pastimes and physical exercises which will transform 
many an hour of mere existence into as many hours of sheer joy in life. 


THE EDITOR. 
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SIGHT—THE GOAL OF BLIND WELFARE ! 


By G. V. MAIDMENT. 


Lives there a man, so wholly blind 
Who cannot see within his mind, 
Who knows not of the deep division 
Between the blind and world of vision, 


E have all of us heard of the policeman 
\ X/ who justified crime on the grounds 
that 2it) stound: shina | aie p.e Line 
prosperous undertaker may feel the 
same way about death. When we: consider 
the plain fact, that people owe their livelihood 
to the work they do, it does seem excusable 
for them to thank the nature of their work for 
their worldly possessions. At times it seems 
as though blindness has become so much an 
essential constituent of human society that its 
elimination would cause a social derangement. 
Yet, in the same way as I like to think there 
are clergymen who would gladly shut up their 
churches and give up their livings to see a 
reformed world, so do I believe in the existence 
of workers amongst the blind, who would gladly 
see their work shrink by the -prevention of 
blindness and the restoration of sight. This 
should apply to all. Blindness is a negative 
condition, and in all such cases, there must be no 
settling down to it. Blind Welfare has many 
sub-headings and work under all or any of them 
makes a useful life’s cause, full of deep satis- 
faction but running dangerously near to the 
rocks of futility and despair. With all its 
ramifications, it so often gets nowhere. 
Certainly it is founded on service to the blind. 
From that foundation it must reach out towards 
sight. 

Blindness is an evil—and will always be so. 
Mitigation of the affliction is at best a com- 
promise made necessary by our failure to prevent 
and restore. Submission to it and.acceptance 
of it are not to be taken as lessons in patience 
and fortitude. They indicate the realisation of 
failure and hopelessness by the blind person. 
Eighteenth century predestination and nine- 
teenth century fatalism must be dismissed as 
apologetics that insult our knowledge of blind- 
ness as a pathological condition and our respect 
of the victims as normal human beings suffering 
in ill-health and mutilation. 

Above all praise of the wonderful achieve- 
ments of the blind, loud. above the recitations 
of examples of success in the face of adversity, 
let it be firmly claimed and reiterated, the 
greatest triumph over blindness is the restoration 
of sight. All else is defeat in the battle of sight 
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And how great problems when one sees 
Are managed with the greatest ease, 

Who does not hope some day he might 
Be made complete to see with sight ? 


although it may amount to a miraculous 
The theories of | 
compensations and the release of latent genius | 


attainment of success in life. 


are invaluable in the departments of activity 
to which they belong. Nevertheless, there is no 
fact concerning blindness half as definite as the 
desirability of gaining sight. 
they are blind, deserve every credit and 
encouragement and no attempt should be 


_ made to disparage their accomplishments. The 


emphasis on sight makes blindness appear 
even more terrible and revives our admiration 
for all who have to put up with blindness. The 
greatest work of the future is restoration ; 
to lead the blind out of their darkness into the 
light ; to transcend the routine of the humdrum 
blind world; to open up sealed entrances to 
shadowed brains. This must be the paramount 
aim of Blind Welfare in a scientific age. 

Sight must not be abandoned. The hope of 
restoration must be kept alive. This view is 
opposed to the wide-spread attitude of getting 
the blind to settle down to the inevitable and 
resign themselves to their fate. 
purpose would be served by deliberately foster- 
ing false hopes without the possibility of 
fulfilment. But it is not hopes that have to be 
played down ; it is possibilities that have to be 
built. up, explored and made available. Life 
holds the promise, no matter how remotely. 
Faith must be sustained, for without it, the 
chance, if it should some day come, would be 
doomed to failure. The possibility need not 
cause the wasting of years in idle waiting. All 
that is attempted:in blindness can be done just 
the same with a fixed belief in the temporary 
nature of the condition, probably better. The 


apparent contradiction can be reconciled to ~ 


produce a new balanced attitude of making the 
most of it while it lasts—but not for ever. 


Every effort should be made to hearten likely | 
cases for restoration who have accepted their . 


misfortunes, especially where the fight has been 


abandoned too readily for the advantages — 


derived from submission. Loss of hope and 
trust and the will to struggle for sight is a form of 
self-satisfaction. It is the duty of those who are 
ill to avail themselves of the cure. Likewise 
it is the duty of the community to make the cure 


The blind, while | 


No. useful | 
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available when science has made it possible. 
The highest social service and purpose in life 
for the blind is to facilitate the restoration of 
their own sight—or the attempt; and to 
further the cause for others. The comforts of 


1 
| 
| 


| acceptance may have to be sacrificed for the 
‘furtherance of research and to demonstrate 
_ by insistent offerings of willingness to co-operate, 
‘that the desire to see lives within the heart. 

I believe and hope that the time is coming 
_when fewer and fewer people will be left to live 
| it out. Blindness is an affront to man who has 


reached the present stage in his evolution by 
| 
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establishing his mastery over the problems that 
beset him, including his own defects and weak- 
nesses and the evils around him. There must 
be respect and sympathy for disabilities and 
deformities without losing the standard of 
perfection of wholeness and health. To the 
list of human rights must be added the rights 
to repair. The human spirit revolts against 
mistreatment at the hands of life. Afflictions. 
should not readily be accepted as the founda- 
tions for one’s future share of happiness and 
success. Restoration at all costs must be our 
highest aim. 


THEATRE-GOING FOR THE BLIND_II 


BY“FOHN: EPROBINSON. 


ably quite unwarrantable assumption 
, that you read last month’s article, and 
: that you are converted, if conversion 

Were necessary, to the belief that the living 

theatre offers a rich mine of experience and 
entertainment to us who are blind, I should like 

this month to place before the blind theatre- 

goer and his sighted companion some practical 
if rather obvious, suggestions. 

First, as to the choice of a “show.” This is 
clearly a matter of personal taste, but a little 
forethought and common sense in the selection 
will do much to ensure full enjoyment. I shall 

not attempt to deal here with musical comedy, 
revue or variety, excellent entertainment as 
these may be, but will confine myself to the 
legitimate stage which relies more on the spoken 
word and less on scenic or visual effect. For 
present purposes too I am assuming that my 
reader is newly embarking on this quest of 
enjoyment from the sighted theatre. Those 
who are already regular theatre-goers will, in 
any case, need no advice from me. To return, 
then, to the choice of a play. What considera- 
tions, other than those of personal preference, 
should influence our decision? At first I think 
it would be wise to avoid pure farces of the 
slapstick variety, or very involved thrillers of 
the ‘Who done it ?” type. The former often 
depend a good deal on ludicrous visual situa- 
tions, and portions of the dialogue tend to be 
lost in the fairly continuous uproar of laughter 
(or so the author hopes !). The latter, par- 
ticularly if they contain a very large cast, impose 
too great a strain on one’s concentration to the 
detriment of their purely entertainment value. 
I do not, of course, suggest that farces or thrillers 
are unsuitable for the blind but merely that they 


Maly upon the comfortable but prob- 


are perhaps not the best material to begin on. 
Tor a beginning the most rewarding choice is, 
in my opinion, the good straight ‘drama or 
comedy, with a small or medium cast. The 
smaller theatre, too, is usually better from the 
important viewpoint of audibility, and in this 
connection it is a good tip to sit as near the 
centre as possible. Dramatic criticism of new 
plays in the national Press and particularly in 
the good Sunday newspapers is a valuable aid 
in deciding the best play for one’s money, and it 
is interesting and often amusing to compare one’s 
own. reactions with those of the critic, but it is 
always advisable to read as many opinions as 
possible instead of relying entirely on one writer, 
however good, because critics, like the rest of us, 
have their own individual tastes and. fads. 
Perhaps the best guide of all is public opinion 
as expressed in the box-office or length of run, 
but to apply this test we must sacrifice the 
pleasure of seeing a new show and console our- 
selves with the greater degree of certainty and 
the fact that later in the run it will probably be 
easier to get seats. 

The decision made, we proceed to buy the 
tickets, and if we are doing this in advance it is 
a good thing to obtain a programme at the 
same time. This will enable us, before the 
performance, to become familiar with the 
general outline of the play and its characters. 
Nowadays characters are nearly always set down 
in the programme in the order of their appear- 
ance, which is extremely helpful to the sightless. 
For this, if for no other reason, it is important 
to get to the theatre in good time for the com- 
mencement. Personally, I always enjoy the 
few minutes of anticipation before the curtain 
rises and find it difficult to concentrate adequate- 
ly on the vital opening scene if my heart is still 
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pounding against my ribs as the result of a last 
minute scurry for which I am ill. adapted both 
in figure and temperament. These first few 
minutes are really vital to our enjoyment. In 
them, the characters are introduced and the 
situation which is to be developed into two and 
a half hours or so of drama or comedy is ex- 
pounded. The characters reveal themselves 
and each other and tell us what it is all about, 
and deftness in this sort of exposition is the 
hallmark of a competent playwright. Once 
we have mentally set the stage, identified the 
characters and got the hang of the plot, we can 
afford to relax and let the play carry us along 
with it. After each interval we may find a 
little difficulty in placing the characters and 
perhaps in adjusting ourselves to a change of 
scene, but this is only momentary and we are 
soon once more absorbed in the unfolding plot. 
If something in the action should seem incom- 
prehensible, it is best not to worry about it at 
that moment, to the detriment of our concentra- 
tion on what is currently happening, but to leave 
it to sort itself out, as it nearly always does, or 
to question our pital dy about it during the 
interval. 

This brings me to the react question of com- 
panions. Apart from the physical difficulty of 
going alone to the theatre, is a companion a help 
or otherwise ? There can surely be little doubt 
about this. Pleasure shared is, to my mind, 
pleasure doubled, and if the play should, un- 
happily, give more pain than pleasure, it is true 
that ‘‘ cares imparted seem to be the lighter for 
the sharing’’! But, seriously, the value of a 
companion on such occasions to a blind person 
must surely depend a little on the personality 
and tact of the companion. So perhaps I shall 
be forgiven if I venture a few elementary ‘‘ Do’s 
and don’ts ’’ for those sighted friends who under- 
take to share our pleasure or disappointment 
when they accompany us to the theatre. There 
are also some obvious “ Do’s and dont’s”’ for 
the blind person, too, and if any of my sighted 
readers can suggest additions to the list, I hope 
they will do so.. We can take it! 

First, then, as to the sighted. 

Please do enjoy the show yourself and discuss 
it afterwards or in the intervals, just as you 
would with a sighted person and not in any 
special way which you may think easier of 
comprehension for the blind. 

Please do, when opportunity offers, describe 
the stage-set and costumes, and explain any of 
the action which may need it, but please don’t 
do these things during the performance, or under- 
take a sort of whispered running commentary. 

Please don’t say “‘ I wish you could have seen 
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It is a kindly thought, but in the 


so and so.’ 
circumstances a little futile! 

_ Please dowt explain the play to your blind 
friend as one would to a child! Even with the 


Mant alE atl Ste 


greatest tact such explanations are dreary and — 
unprofitable, and to an intelligent person they — 


can be almost insulting. 


Please don’t destroy the illusion. When a play 


has made good hearing, the illusion is wrecked 
by such comments as “ 
she looks about a hundred ”’ or “‘ The acting was 
good but the dresses were too awful.” 


And finally, do please be as unobtrusive as — 
possible in guiding your blind friend about the | 


theatre. 
And now for the blind theatre-goer himself. 


If you are a man, and your companion is of | 


the opposite sex, 


Do take the lead and make it an enjoyable © 


evening for her. 


She sounds lovely but — 


Do mingle with others in the interval and have | 


a drink or a smoke in the buffet. 
comments are sometimes very amusing. 


Overheard | 


Do contrive not to look wooden and perhaps | 


bored when probably you are merely making an. 


effort of concentration. 


Do applaud generously if applause is warranted. | 


And finally don’t be flustered or put out of 
temper by a little jostling in the foyer or else- 


where even if it does result in your coffee cup or © 


glass of beer capsizing into your lap! 

Don’t make the occasion less pleasant than it 
would have been for your companion had he or 
she attended the theatre with a sighted person. 

May I wish you many happy hours and much 
pleasant companionship in your theatre-going > 


THE UNSEEING 
By «HH. ROW, det YES; 
O lock out men and women and live in the mind of 


words 

We climb on the smoke of Patan to a cool-starred 
firmament 

And wing down the ways of night to walk in dawn-wet 
fields 

And find morning in a quiet land fresh with mirror- 
calm light. | 

Oh, quiet land of eyeless folk that claims no ocean or _ 
frontiers ! 

There we transform wan dreams into the tall wonder 
of days 


_ As we grope down the streets of glimmerless cities ; 


And when our hands are busy with Homer in Braille 

Immortal Helen smiles and Ilium’s halls are sunlit. 

We sail uncharted seas in ships unknown to Earth 

And the wave-tops: sparkle in a sun that warms our 
ceaseless night. . 

The scent of one drooping flower spins a world of 
day-long fragrance. 

And the chatter of a ragged sparrow can change a rude 
cit 

Into windy hills and wide, deep heavens. 


| 
: 
{ 
| 
i 
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| with short stories, news of stage and art. 
monthly confined to matters of direct interest 
to the blind. This might be ‘““NEw Bracon ”’ 
_put into Braille or a new magazine .. 


| Massage. 
air-raid casualty, an A.T.S. girl, a ‘“ Wren,” 
_ Ex-Servicemen from the Army and Royal Air 
_ Force, and four Gardner Scholars. 


~ 
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Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “‘ Progress.” 


‘£ ‘The New Beacon ”’ in Braille. 
...As a blind Home Teacher with over 


| 20 years’ service I, of course, have THE NEW 
| BEAcon regularly. 
having it read to me and it has always been so 
| very helpful to me, but it would be more 
helpful if it was published in Braille, because 
| I could always refer to any copy for information 
I needed, without having to bother’ others 
imo read up for’ me... 
| Persons 


I have always enjoyed 


Under the Disabled 
s (Employment) Act, many Local 
Authorities and Agencies who at present do not 


employ any blind persons will be compelled 
to employ a proportion of disabled persons, 
_and some of these could be blind people. 
_ cannot 
Beacon would be to any blind person who 
might be employed in blind welfare in the 
future.” —B. M., London. 


One 


estimate how valuable THE NEw 


Braille Press ‘‘ Pointers.’’ 
“... I would suggest the following: 1. A 
Braille News, weekly, to contain current news 
and sport. 2. Braille Mail. Weekly commen- 


tary as at present, with a little increase in size, 


when times improve. 3. A literary monthly, 


4.8 


. ample 


space should be given to letters from readers, 
their opinions and suggestions.’’—J.C., Cheadle. 
‘“... I should like to see a magazine for 
women, on the lines of those numerous publica- 
tions on the sighted market. We too lke to 
know about fashion, beauty, mothercraft and 
all those odds and ends which delight the 
feminine reader.’ —A. P., Birmingham. 


Advice from New Zealand. 


‘... Judging by recent correspondence we 
may have some new livestock owners among 
the blind. As ducks have been mentioned, 
may I ask you to warn your readers that duck 
eggs should never be eaten raw, creamed, or 
whipped. They should always be cooked. 
Some duck eggs contain a germ that is fatal 
to human beings in the raw state. Cooking 
renders the germ harmless. 


“T consider that we need sighted help at 
times with all live stock. The average rabbit 
keeper will need help to tell the sexes. In my 
sighted days I acted as midwife to some bad- 
tempered sows, and castrated young boars. I 
could also examine the combs of a beehive and 
find and cut out unwanted queen cells. Such 
things are beyond me now. [I lost a good sense 
in France in 1916, but hope I still retain a 
sense of proportion.’’—J. C., North Auckland. 


‘ 


ACHIEVEMEN I S$ 
OF THE BLIND 


Physiotherapy Examination Successes.—At the 


| recent examinations of the Chartered Society 
in Anatomy and Physiology, and Massage and 
| Remedial Exercises, 25 students were presen- 
| ted from the National Institute’s School of 
| Physiotherapy, 14 for the Anatomy Examination 
_and 11 for the Massage and Exercises. All 


were successful, 5 gaining Credits in General 
The students included a civilian 


Attends to 170 Pianos.—Mr. L. A. Rayment, 


_ of Old Bursledon, is the subject of an interesting 
| article in- a recent issue of the Southern Daily 
| Echo. 
/ much to his astonishment, that he had been 
_jeft £50 under the will of an elderly woman 


A reporter visited him to inform him, 


whom he had only met twice—a friend of his 
grandmother. Mr. Rayment is 29. At the 
West of England Institute for the Blind at 
Exeter, he won a scholarship to the Royal 
Normal College, where he gained a diploma as 
teacher of the piano, became a licentiate of 
the Guildhall School of Music, and was awarded 
two proficiency certificates as a piano-tuner. 
Through the agency of the National Institute 
he secured a contract from the Hampshire 
Education Committee to tune pianos in all the 
authority’s schools in the southern half of the 
county. Thus he attends to 170 pianos, three 
times a year—once every term. In addition, 
he does a large amount of private work, and 
estimates that he travels on an average about 
200 miles a week, mostly by ’bus and un- 
accompanied. 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Councillor John Thomas Hill, of Stockport, 
aged 70. His chief, but not only, work on the 
Corporation was as Chairman of the Blind 
Persons Act Committee. He loved this work 
and was responsible for improved conditions for 
blind people. 

Harry Edgar Burrows, of Bottesford, near 
Grantham, aged 61. Blinded during the final 
advance of the British forces in 1918, he never- 
theless decided to carry on the Nook Farm, 
Bottesford, in conjunction with his brother, and 
on the latter’s death two years ago, he continued 
the farm on his own. For many years he was a 
member of the local branch of the British Legion. 


Colonel D. A. Tyrie, of Dundee, aged 83, a 
director and member of many local philan- 
thropic or social bodies and President of the 
Royal Dundee Institution for the Blind. 


Miss Minnie Willey, of 1, Lower Brimley 
Terrace, Teignmouth. She had been blind since 
childhood, was for many years Home Teacher 
for the City of Exeter, and keenly interested 
in the Deaf-Blind. Miss Willey was very 
active and always willing to help others, so will 
be sadly missed by many friends in all parts of 
England. 

Walter G. Holmes, for many years Editor of 
The Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the Blind, 
at New York, in his 85th year. 

““ America’s best loved worker for the Blind ”’ 
is how Dr. Robert B. Irwin describes ‘‘ Uncie 
Walter,” the name by which Walter G. Holmes 
was almost universally known. ‘“‘ One of the 
tenderest, noblest champions that the blind of 
America and indeed, of the world, have ever had,”’ 
says Helen Keller. ‘‘How his dear people 
loved him!” exclaims Dr. Edward E. Allen. 
“A good and great man,’’ says Miss Adelia 
Hoyt. “As devoted to his work as any 
truly great musician or artist,’’ says Mr. William 
Ziegler, Jr. “He has left an indelible and 
loving impression on the physically blind world,”’ 
says Mr. M. C. Migel, adding: ‘‘ without a 
doubt he was in closer personal contact with a 
greater number of blind people than any living 
man in this country and was beloved and 
esteemed by all.’ So the chorus of praise 
grows and swells and we could fill pages with the 
glowing tributes which have been paid to the 
memory of one whose name is secure in the 
Temple of Fame among those of whom it can 
truly be said: “Their works do follow them.” 
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In our own country Walter Holmes was just © 
as much loved and admired by all those who — 


had had the privilege to meet him. Our 
delegates to the last World Conference on the 
Blind, held in New York, were received by him 
with a charm and courtesy which they will never 
forget, and they cherish a lasting affection for a 
man whose whole heart and soul and cultured 


people who have ever been in our work,” says 
one of the delegates. 


mind were devoted to the cause of the blind. — 
“ Te was one of the most lovable and most loved © 


Walter G. Holmes was born in Jackson, © 
Tennessee. For many years he was engaged — 


in newspaper work in Kansas City and as 
business manager of the Commercial Appeal of 
Memphis. While on a business trip to New York 


for his paper in 1906, he read in a daily paper — 
of a legacy that had been left for the benefit — 


of deaf and other handicapped people, but not 
including the blind. Having an elder brother 
who was blind, he noticed this omission, which 
prompted him to write a letter to the paper, 
calling attention to the opportunities of serving 
the blind providing adequate financial support 
was forthcoming and specially emphasising the 
need for literature in embossed type. This 
letter was replied to by Mrs. William Ziegler 
who said she had always wanted to do something 
for the blind and asked what he would suggest. 
The result was the issue on 1st March, 1907, of 
the first number of the Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine. Mr. Holmes became its Editor and for 
39 years was its guiding spirit in every way, 
contributing each month his famous personal, 


heart-to-heart ‘‘ Publisher's Chat,” eagerly read 


by thousands. 

As a member of the American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, the American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind, of the American 
Foundation, and of the Board of Directors of 
our own Moon Society, his wise counsel and 


understanding and sympathy have been in-— 


valuable. He introduced interpoint Braille print- 
ing into America, pioneered services such as the 


supply of watches, typewriters, and other 


appliances at reduced prices for the blind, and - 


took a large part in inducing Congress to provide 
free postage for, embossed literature. He was 
particularly interested in the welfare of the 
deaf-blind. In 1938 the Migel Medal for 


Distinguished Service to the Blind was awarded ~ 


to him. 
He was a Presbyterian and a past master 1n 


‘ 


the Masonic Order. 


©The New 
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He never married. A 
skilled flower gardener, he was a lover of the 


_ out-door life and a member of the Green 
_ Mountain Walking Club. 


On a medal presented to him (with a motor 
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car) in 1927, by readers of his magazine, he is 
described as ‘‘ Our beloved editor, wise coun- 
sellor and loyal friend.’”’ As such, Walter G. 
Holmes will always stay in the memory of those 
whom. he served so long and so well. 


PERSONALIA 


SIR ALFRED WEBB-JOHNSON, BART., 
TGV (OC, Bil 9DiS.02) E-RIC:S:, President 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, has honoured 
the Association of Certificated Blind Masseurs 
by consenting to become President of. this 
special body, which exists to safeguard the 
professional interests of Blind Chartered Physio- 


therapists. 
*% 


A choir of blind children sang at Benediction 
and afterwards gave a concert to mark SISTER 
MonicA McKerown’s completion of 60 years 
as a Sister of Charity at St. Vincent’s School 
for the Blind, West Derby, Liverpool. 


REVI 
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Stirling and Clackmannan Society for Teaching 
the Blind.—The personal touch is pleasantly 
felt in the 1945 Report of this Society which 
cares for the 237 blind people in its area. The 
success of a massage student is recorded, the 
keen pleasure of a young woman reader, unfit 
for training, to whom, the books borrowed from 
the Library section “‘ have made all the difference 
between despondency and joy.’’ Home visiting 
has been difficult because of transport difficulties, 
but this should be easier now and the Society 
looks forward to reviving its annual picnic, 
always a popular event. A remarkable con- 
tribution to the service of the community by 
one of the blind in the district deserves mention. 
Mr. W. Henderson, the blind organist of Mon- 
crieff Church, Alloa, who was trained at the 
Royal Normal College, has handed over to the 
Red Cross and other War Funds the sum of £200 
raised through the sale of beadwork jewellery. 


Pearson’s Fresh Air Fund.—Forty or fifty 


_ years ago on a fine summer day, a bystander 


at one of London’s smoke-grimed stations might 
have seen a strange company setting out for the 
adventure of their small lives—a crowd of 


Mr. G. O’NEILL, who has been Superintendent 
and Secretary of the Wigan, Leigh and District 
Society for the Blind for the past two and a half 
years, has been appointed Secretary and 
Manager to the Blackpool and Fylde Society 
for. the Blind, and will commence his duties on 
April Ist. 

of 6 * 

The Rev. Neit M. Rosertson, blind minister 
of Writtle Congregational Church, Chelmsford, 
has accepted a unanimous call to Albany Street 
Congregational Church, Edinburgh. His in- 
duction will take place on May roth. Mr. 
Robertson is Hon. Editor of the National 
Institute’s Braille Magazine Channels of Blessing. 


Ws. 
RTS 


children, many of them thin, ragged and 
bootless, but on this great day bubbling over 
with excitement at the thought of what they 
were going to see and do in the country or at the 
seaside. They were guests of the “ Fresh Air 
Fund,” founded in 1892 by Sir Arthur Pearson, 
with Mr. Ernest Kessell as Hon. Secretary, an 
office he has filled ever since with unswerving 
devotion. The 54th Annual Report tells us that 
in the years that have gone by since that date, 
6,620,735 children have had a day's outing, 
and about 138,000 have had a holiday of a week 
or a fortnight. Inevitably, the war cut down 
activities very considerably, but no sooner 
was it over than local committees up and down 
the country launched a summer programme, 
with the splendid result that 11,770 children 
had a day’s outing and over 3,000 went away 
for a week or a fortnight, a number of them to the 
Society’s own Home at Halifax. It is surprising 
to hear that of the London children who were 
taken away-last year, many had never been 
out of London before. ‘‘ A cow was a novelty, 
whilst the sea was quite incredible.’’ Costs have, 
of course, gone up, but even now, a day’s outing, 
which in the early days cost only ninepence, 
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is assured for the modest sum of 2s., and a week’s 
holiday for 15s. May this Fund—so peculiarly 
English in name and object !—continue to 
meet with the success it undoubtedly deserves. 


Foreign. 


Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society.—Mrs. 
Isabel W. Kennedy, who has devoted her life 
to Blind Welfare, has sent us a copy of the 
63rd—and last—Annual Report of the Penn- 
sylvania Home Teaching Society. She writes: 
“With keenest regret I see the passing of the 
first Home Teaching Society in the whole of the 
U.S. It was started in 1882 in Philadelphia 
by Dr. Wm. Moon, and has been copied in 
nearly every State of the Union.” Mrs. 
Kennedy was secretary of the Society from 1914 
to 1934, though her connection with it began 
as early as 1905, when she was instrumental in 
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securing the first State grant. The Society 
was founded to teach the blind to read and to 
provide them with books. These duties it has 
always faithfully performed by means of its 
Home -Teachers and by keeping the Free 
Library of Philadelphia well supplied with 
Braille and Moon books for distribution. But 
the scope of blind welfare has widened very 
considerably, and as increased financial State 
assistance was not forthcoming, the Society 
found itself unable to keep abreast of modern 
demands. Its functions, therefore, have been 
taken over by the State and the income from its 
trust funds will be distributed annually to local 
organisations working with the blind. The end 
of the chapter strikes a sad note, but “TJ looked 
behind to find my past, and lo! wt had gone 
before.”’ The value of the work well and truly 
done remains. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NOTICE TO CUSTOMERS 
Stocktaking. 

The National Institute for the Blind will begin 
stocktaking on 30th March, 1946. This year it is a 
very big job and during it we shall be unable to handle 
orders for Braille books and music. Accordingly, 
customers are asked to assist by ordering in good time 
any publications they may require for the first week of 
April and not to send orders between March 30th and 
April 6th inclusive. Any orders received in the week 
in question will be dealt with as soon as possible 
afterwards. W. McG. Eacar, 

Secretary-General. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net and 
represent a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances ; Sp dl, 
19380 . Connor, T. (arr. by). Gim’me Crack 
Corn, Song Fox-Trot . is oe 
19323 Gershwin, G. Melody from ‘‘ Rhapsody 

in Blue ’’ aid 2% ra ae 20 
19324 Simon, N. No can do, Song Fox-Trot fe) 
19351 Styne, J. Letit Snow! Song Fox-Trot o 


OnO 


nD”aAD 


Deletions from and Additions to the Wartime 
Stock List of Braille Music. 
Withdrawn from the Wartime Stock List :— 
Bach's ‘‘ Art of Fugue,’”’ Nos. 1-3, 6-8, 10-14, 16, rz 
R.C.O. Exam. Papers (1925-7). 
Macpherson’s ‘‘ Practical Harmony ’”’ (retaining his 


later book on the subject, ‘‘ Melody and 
Harmony ’’), 


To veplace the above :— 
Carroll, Walter— 

4994 
4060 Scenes at a Farm. 
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Notes on the Teaching of ‘‘ First Piano Lessons.” _ 


Tunes from Nature. 
4155 The Countryside. 
10865, 11143. First Lessons in Bach, Books I and II. 
12063 MacEwan. First Adventures in Music Land. 

7102 Beethoven. Minuet in G. 
10304 Beethoven. Sonatinas in G and F. 

5638 Schumann. Scenes from Childhood. 

A further list of reprints will te announced next 

month, 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Standard English 
Braille, large size, interpointed and paper covers. 


Autobiography: 

18889-99 Journal of Sir Walter Scott, The, 1825-32, 
from the original MS. at Abbotsford. 11 vols. 
78. 6d. per vol. F818. 

A most fascinating self-portrait of the great novelist, 
poet, historian, antiquary, and man of the world, in 
his later days when almost overwhelmed by a sea of 
troubles. It is one of the most poignant, heroic, 
charming and modest revelations of a great man’s 
mind in our literature, and is of absorbing interest 
not only as the picture of a man but as a picture of 

,his times. 


Fiction: 

19238-40 Musk and Amber, by A. E. W. Mason. 
3 vols. 6s. 9d. per vol. F200. 

A romance of Venice in the 18th century, full of 
this favourite author’s verve and artistry. 


. Games: . 


19325-27 Two Hundred Miniature Games of Chess, by 
J. du Mont. — 3 ‘vols~” 6s. 3d. per Voll aes, 
These games—of positive educational value—are 

grouped under openings and variations, and there is 

a useful register of stratagems and combinations. The 

book is dedicated to ‘‘that pillar of strength 
- of British chess,” T. H. Tylor. 
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Increased Prices. 
The prices of the undermentioned articles are 
increased as from 4th March, 1946 :— 


Cat. No. Article. List Price. Special Price* 
S2..d. Studs 
9362 The Gameof‘‘ Whot” 2 6 2 ats 
9368 Posting Cases We Zo hy 
9210 Draughts Sets N.IL.B. 3 6 Eyes 


*To Blind Individuals in the British Empire. 
ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Philosophy: Vols. 
Hegel. Science of Logic, trans. Johnston and 
Struthers. Part I Fi 
McTaggart, J. M. E. Commentary on Hegel’s S 
Logic ie 5 


Marx, Karl and Engels, Frederick. The German 
Ideology. Farts Land, ULl..9 cs. 3 
Whitehead, A. N. Adventures of Ideas ae 4 
Theology: 
Buber, Martin. I and Thou a 2 
Hadham, John. God and Human Progress i 
Lewis, C. S. Beyond Personality Yo Ags I 
Peake ‘s Commentary on the Bible—Numbers .. I 
Quick, O. C. The Gospel of the new world: the 
doctrine of atonement .. yar 2 
Raven, C. E. Lessons of the Prince of Peace .. I 
Sociology and Politics: 
Burnham, J. The Managerial Revolution: 


What is happening in the world now 4 
Carter, Dyson. Russia’s Secret Weapon 2 
Urwin, E. C. Can the family survive ? ‘ 3 

Economics: 
Keynes. General theory of employment 6 
I 


Pigou, A. C. Lapses from full employment 
The Times’ Full Employment : articles ee ee 
from The Times, 1942-3 Ar. I 
Education: 


Griffith, E. F. (ed.) The Road to Maturity .. 4 


March 15th, 1946 
Literature :— 
Criticism : Vols. 
Duff J. Wight. Literary History of Rome from 
the origins to the close of the Golden Age .. 11 
Thomas, Edward. A he Geet in pe 
land oe . 4 
Poetry and Drama: 
Shakespeare. Henry V, Introduction oat notes 
by G. C. Moore Smith (Warwick Shakespeare) 
Biography: 
Anne, the last Stuart Monarch, by N. Connell 
Vare, Daniele. The Laughing Shae 
Wavell, by R. H. Kiernan ‘ 
Collective Biography: 
Bacharach, A. L. (ed.) Lives of Great Com- 
posers.—Part III. Brahms, UREN 3 and their 
contemporaries .. 3 


COE COLO) Bee. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
[March, 1946] 
National Institute for the Blind 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East 
Grinstead . 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, "Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland —_— 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northamp- 
ton : — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood I 
Bloomfield, Leamington Z. % AA — 
Wavertree House, Hove ‘ 3 -- 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home .. 24 
Fair Lawn; Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest) -_ 
Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate . = 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring... — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay — 


School of Telephony, Oldbury sieran ee 
Bridgnorth 5 

31, Palace Court, London, W. $1 Gh ne 

Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon I 


Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


WANTED. MASTER MAT MAKER to take charge 
of Trainees. Testimonials, age, experience, to be 
addressed to Sister Superior, Catholic Blind Asylum, 
59, Brunswick Road, Liverpool, 6. 


EXPERIENCED HOME TEACHER, country bred, 
desires post, Southern England, Rural area. Drives 
car. ‘“‘M.T.,” c/o Editor, THE NEw BEAcon, 224, 
Great Portland Street, W.1. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME TEACHERS 
OF THE BLIND OF ENGLAND AND WALES. All 
Home Teachers are invited to join the Association. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
29, Hawarden Crescent, Sunderland, Co. Durham. 


Applications are invited for tne post of HOME 
TEACHER (female). Salary, if qualified, {200 per 
annum, rising to {275—-present war bonus /60 per 
annum. Applications should be sent to The Secretary, 
Middlesex Association for the Blind, 66, Victoria 
mtreet, S.W. 5. 


Is. 6d. A LiINE (MINIMUM 58-) 


WANTED. Experienced BRUSHMAKER, able to 
do boring, for an interesting job in charge of Workshop 
and Training. Salary, holidays, prospects, etc., good. 
Superannuation. Apply: Principal, Royal School for 
the Blind, Leatherhead. 


‘*“NEW BEACON ’’—BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 
A reader in the United States of America particularly 
requires copies of the October, 1940, and January, 
1943, issues of THE NEw Beacon and would be most 
grateful if anyone could supply them. Please write 
in the first place, to The Editor, NEw BrEacon, 224 
Great Portland St., London, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1946. Can- 
didates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose 23d. stamp). Many honours gained by 
previous subscribers. 
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CHARGEHAND required for the KNITTING 
DEPARTMENT. Must be fully experienced in flat 
machine knitting. Apply, London Association for the 
Blind, 19-21, Crawford Street, W.1. — 


SIGHTED TEACHER required for KNITTING 
DEPARTMENT, Certificated. Preferably with some 
knowledge of workroom experience. Apply, London 
Association for the Blind, 19-21, Crawford Street, W.1. 


THE COVENTRY SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
invites applications for the post of a female Home 
Teacher and Visitor—sighted and certificated. Salary 
according to experience. 

Applications, with testimonials, and stating age and 
experience, to be addressed to Mrs. R. E. Staner, 7, 
St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry. 

CHALFONT COLONY SCHOOL FOR EPILEPTICS. 
(Recognised by the Ministry of Education.) 

Sighted Assistant Mistress (resident or non-resident) 
required for small class of blind epileptic boys and 
girls. The work is difficult and uphill except to 
a teacher of real ability and vocation. Salary on 
new Burnham Scale, plus Special School Increment. 
For application form and particulars apply Head 
Mistress, Chalfont Colony Schools, Chalfont St. Peter, 
Bucks. 


CITY OF BATH. 
OF HOME TEACHER FOR THE 
BLIND. : 

Applications are invited for the appointment of Home 
Teacher for the Blind for the City and County Borough 
of Bath, at a salary of £275 rising to £300 per annum, 
plus Cost of Living Bonus at present 23s. per week for 
males and 18s. 6d. per week for females. 

The person appointed (who must be “ sighted ’’ and 
may be either male or female) must have had consider- 
able experience of Blind Welfare work and must 
possess the Home Teacher’s Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from the 
undersigned, together with copies of two recent 
testimonials, must reach me by the 27th March, 1946. 
J. BAsIL OGDEN, ; 

- Town Clerk. 


APPOINTMENT 


Guildhall, Bath. 
28th February, 1946. 


HOME TEACHING SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND IN 
NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD. 
Appointment of Home Teachers. 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, for 
the posts of female Home Teachers of the Blind, at a 
salary within the scale £200, rising by annual incre- 
ments of {10 per annum to £250 a year, plus War Bonus 
at present at the rate of 18s. 6d. per week. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

The successful candidate will be required to 
contribute to a superannuation scheme, and will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of two 
recent testimonials, should be sent not later than the 
30th March, 1946, to the undersigned. Envelopes to 
be endorsed ‘‘ Home Teacher.”’ 

R. J. SMITH, 
Secretary. 
Sutherland Memorial Hall, 
Jesmond Road, é 
Newcastle upon Tyne, 2. 
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TWO sighted LADY WORKERS required with 
knowledge of BRAILLE; one to train on the editorial 
side, and one willing to learn book-binding, etc. 
Apply to the Braille Secretary, Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


BRIGHTON SOCIETY FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
BLIND, RESIDENTIAL HOME, 47, SURRENDEN 
ROAD, BRIGHTON, 6. 

Applications are invited for the position of Assistant 
Nurse (resident) to assist Matron, take charge in her 
absence, one used to elderly people and domesticated. 
Salary commencing {100 per annum. Apply Matron. 


ROYAL MIDLAND INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND 
NOTTINGHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of instructress 
in the round machine knitting department for the 
training of pupils under the Education Act 1944. Such 
applications, with particulars of experience and salary 
required, should be sent to the Secretary, Chaucer 
Street, Nottingham. 


SOUTHAMPTON ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
WELFARE OF THE BLIND 


Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher in the Borough of Southampton. Salary (if 
certificated) £180 per annum rising to £220 per annum, 


: 


t 


plus War Bonus and Cycle Allowance of £3. Ios. per — 


annum. Applications with testimonials stating age 
and experience to be submitted not later than 30th 
March, 1946, to the Secretary, 43, 
Southampton. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teachers of the Blind. 


Applications are invited from sighted persons 
holding the Certificate of the College of Teachers of the 
Blind for the posts of female Home Teachers of the 
Blind, at a salary within the scale {200 rising by 
annual increments of £12. 1os. to £250 a year plus a 
war addition at the rate of 18s. 6d. a week, and an 
allowance for subsistence of £12 a year. The com- 
mencing salary will be fixed according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications will also be considered from persons 
who have not yet obtained the certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind but, in this case, the commenc- 
ing salary will be at a rate less than {200 a year. The 
commencing salary will be fixed having regard to the 
applicant’s experience. ' 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 


The Avenue, — 


Candidates should preferably be able to provide 7 


and maintain a car for which an allowance on the 
County Scale will be paid. ' 
Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 


age, qualifications and experience, with copies of two | 


recent testimonials, should be sent not later than the 
31st March, 1946, to the Executive Officer, Blind 
Welfare Service, County Hall, Maidstone, from whom 
any further particulars required may be obtained. 

Work. PLATTS, 

Clerk of the County Council. 

County Hall, ' 
Maidstone. 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO BLINDNESS 
By J. F. WILSON. 


(A Paper read at a Meeting of the British Psychological Society held at University ° College, 
London, on February gth, 1946, and reprinted by permission of the Society). 


HE strange life of the blind has, for centuries, excited the curiosity of scholars and 
the wonder of ordinary men. In early times, when the inexplicable was twin to 
the miraculous, the blind were frequently credited with supernatural powers, as 
though the capricious gods might endow with sublime eloquence and divine 
clairvoyance those whom they had deprived of mortal sight. Such traditions 
are familiar in fables of Egypt, Persia, India and China, and throughout Greek 
literature in such figures as Tiresias, blind accuser of Cédipus and prophet of 
Hades, and Demodocus, the wonderful singer of songs in the eighth book of the 
Odyssey. 

~ These beliefs die hard. Even in present day England most people interpret the techniques 
of the blind in terms of some miraculous sixth sense. Not long ago, a widely read novel described 
a blind detective who could read minute handwriting by impressions left by the pen on the paper, 
~ could distinguish in a crowd the footsteps of a man whom he had met only once before, and could 

identify colours by touch. In fairness to the author I must confess that he added verisimilitude to 
his narrative by limiting this last miracle to the pure colours of the spectrum. However, I question 

whether a credulous public would so readily have accepted a paralytic who flew on a broomstick, or a 

deaf man who could hear the music of the spheres. 

It is a strange perversity that people who credit the blind in general with these miraculous powers 
often treat the blind individually as the most pathetically helpless of mortals. Both attitudes are as 
understandable as they are unreasonable, for whereas the handicap of blindness is obvious, the 
techniques by which the blind overcome it are a mystery to all but the initiated. 

In economic life this tradition of helpless dependency has most unfortunate results. Employers 
find every excuse for not engaging the blind even though we can prove that their labour is efficient. 
Blind professional beggars have undoubtedly done much to foster this tradition, just as modern 
appeals organisations at their worst exploit it to-day. That charities for the blind developed earlier, 
and are more generously supported than charities caring for other disabled, is partly due to the 
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distinction drawn-in the public’s mind between 
blindness and all other disabilities. 

For. these reasons, a blind person is a 
curiosity to all but his intimates, and wherever 
he goes he is on show. Travelling alone, he 
must develop a macabre humour to survive 
situations in which he is treated as a hero, an 
invalid or a» beggar. His idiosyncrasies are 
taken as the characteristics of his community, 
and his individuality is frequently overlooked 
insofar as it departs from the tradition of what 
a blind person should be. If a blind masseur 
fractures his patient’s thigh, or a blind engineer 
ruins a component, the accident is put down to 
blindness, not to individual incompetence, and 
other blind people suffer for it. Occasionally, 
this common cloak of blindness seems to hide 
even physical differences, for often someone 
who helps me across a road will continue a 
conversation which he jstarted when he did the 
same act of kindness for a different blind man 
yesterday. In these respects, our position in 
society 1s much like that of a foreigner whose 
individuality is disregarded amongst character- 
istics attributed to his countrymen generally. 
The volatile Frenchman, the operatic Italian, 
the heroic or pathetic blind man. 

I have laid emphasis on these popular tradi- 
tions because all blind people must, to some 
extent, react to them, and because they com- 
plicate, and render more intellectually exacting 
the whole process of our adjustment to society. 
One of the main handicaps of blindness is the 
public’s attitude towards it, and one of the main 
problems for every blind individual is to achieve 
a right assessment of his abilities. It is fatally 
easy to conform to the traditional pattern, to 
become a hero or a dependant, and that way lies 
moral and often physical disaster. Some blind 
people insulate themselves from the problem 
behind the walls of sheltered employment, 
becoming leaders of a subsidised minority 
clamouring for unjustifiable benefits which 
society cannot refuse. Others retreat into an 
aloof intellectualism, or take refuge from 
society behind a hedgehog defence of ill 
manners. 

The only solution is to accept the prejudices 
of society charitably, analysing one’s own 
abilities in relation to them. Whilst remaining 
within the unity of that society one must find, 
and where possible express, one’s own 
standards as a developing individual. That 
demands considerable integrity and an intel- 
lectual discipline ‘beyond the average. More- 
over, it involves a mental and physical strain 
which is. too often disregarded. For that 
reason, let us not over-simplify the problem or 
blame those who, often through no fault of 
their own, have failed to solve it. We are 
only now beginning to devise methods of edu- 
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cation and rehabilitation which will equip the 
disabled to take their place as contributing, 
full sized members of society. 

At this point, scientists can do much to help 
us. They may be assured of ready co-opera- 
tion both from Blind Welfare and from the 
blind themselves. Incidentally, such ispecialised 
research might add significantly to our know- 
ledge of normal psychology, and of social pre- 
judices generally. Much fertile ground has 
already been covered by professional and 
amateur psychologists from Diderot to the 
present day, but their findings have been incon- 
clusive for the most part and frequently con- 
flicting. We certainly have not yet found a 
firm ‘scientific base for the study of the prob- 
lems of blindness. 

For example, Haye’s theory of the vicariat 
of the senses fell before the withering statistics 
of Greisbach and Kunz, who, after measuring 


the sensory acuity of a respectable number of — 


blind children in France and Germany, con- 
cluded that the loss of a major sense impairs 
rather than increases the acuity of the others. 
Similar conflict on fundamentals is evident in 
the work of more recent writers. Cutsforth, 
in a brilliant thesis entitled: ‘‘ The Blind in 
School and Society,’’ affirms that ‘‘ under the 
conditions imposed on them by Society not 
one of the sixty thousand blind people in the 
United States has developed, or can possibly 
develop, a strictly normal personality.’’ Other 
writers, of whom the most recent is Dr. Ritchie 
in his book, ‘‘ Concerning the Blind,’’ reject the 
theory that there is a distinct psychology of 
blindness. 

An obstacle to all such study is that, from 
the statistical stand-point, the blind are a small 
and unhomogenous community, and that blind- 


ness is frequently associated with general 
debility, old age, or secondary disabilities. 
Moreover, blindness itself often condemns an 


individual to a life of segregation which may 
virtually sterilise normal growth of mind or 
body. Based on such imperfect and artificial 
statistics, psychological generalisations may well 
be as dangerous as popular prejudices.. | 

At the outset, I think we must recognise that 
blindness is controlled by temperament and 
intelligence as much as those qualities are them- 
selves controlled by blindness. 
a diverse community, amongst whom a normal 
range of temperament and intelligence exists, 
and whose only common sensory limitation is 
That limitation 
problems, and may lead to common trends of 
behaviour. Moreover, within the blind com- 
munity is a number of categories, each ‘with 
its special problems and tendencies, but’ no 
single categorisation will serve all purposes. 

From the point of view of adjustment to 
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blindness (and from that point of view alone) 
I would distinguish three categories of blind 
people. 
become so before the end of adolescence. 
Second, those who go blind between that age 
and the end of middle life. Wiéith decreasing 
ability towards the end of the age group they 
can, subject to individual limitations, attain a 
fair adjustment to blindness. Thirdly, those 
who go blind in late life who, for practical pur- 
poses, are sighted people without sight. 

I shall call the first two categories respec- 
tively ‘‘ the blind ’’ and ‘‘ the blinded.’’ The 
third category, whom I shall call ‘‘ the sight- 
less ’’ are by far the largest section in the blind 
community but, with them, blindness is but an 
incident of old age, and should, in my view, be 
treated as. such. 

Amongst the blinded I draw no distinction, 
as many writers do, between those who go 
blind suddenly, and those who lose sight gradu- 
ally. That fact alone does not seem to control 
the standard of ultimate adjustment attained, 
though I am, of course, dealing with people 
who have no useful sight and not with partially 
sighted people registered as blind for admin- 
istrative purposes. 

The handicaps of blindness (I use the plural 
deliberately) are less direct, and the processes 
of adjustment to them more subtle, than is 
commonly realised. Certainly the picture con- 
jured by Milton, in Samson Agonistes, of a 
blind man tortured ever by the obscurity of his 
darkened world—‘‘ O dark, dark, dark amid 
the blaze of noon ’’ —is as untrue as it is 
dramatic. To the always-blind light is simply 
a word without reality and the blinded are not, 
in my experience, acutely conscious of its 
absence even in the early days of blindness. 
That fact seems difficult for sighted people to 
appreciate, which may be the reason why many 
Braille magazines bear titles such as ‘‘ The 
Light-bringer,”’ . ‘f The” .Rainbow,’’ :..‘‘-The 
Lantern,’’ or ‘‘ The Beacon.’’ At school we 
made heartless fun of a certain French 
Grammar on the frontispiece of which was 
brailled, somewhat inappropriately for our 
benefit: ‘‘ They that sat in the darkness saw 
a great light.’’ 

Nor do I believe that many blind people are 
in constant rebellion against the handicap of 
blindness or constantly wish for sight. That 
may be true of blinded artists, and others for 
whom colour and visual form had a special 
significance, but their situation is complicated 
by considerations of vocation and livelihood. 
Latent in the mind of some blind people, as 
Cutsforth suggests, may be a vicious resent- 
ment against society expressing itself in 


- sadistic fantasies, churlish ill-manners or an 


attitude of destructive criticism and insubord- 


First, those who are born blind or | 
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ination to authority. The following passage, 
written by a blinded woman, corresponds 
closely to evidence assembled by Cutsforth on 
this question. She writes:— 

-“* For many years I have had a strange and 
rather frightening day-dream. It usually 
comes when I am put in an embarrassing posi- 
tion by my blindness as, for example, when I 
bump into a man in a crowded train. I picture 
myself parading a number of people against a 
high wall where I shoot them all with a 
machine-gun. Through the years I have 
added many details to the dream and the people 
have changed. They used to be some of the 
teachers at school but now they are usually 
certain friends at work and a number of 


‘Imaginary people who are always in the 


picture.”’ 

Such evidence certainly does not mean that 
the blind, or even the blinded, constantly covet 
the gift of sight. This point was driven home ~ 
forcibly to me some years ago when I was the 
subject of some tests based on Jules Romaines’ 
theory that organs, which he calls ‘‘ Oculi ”’ 
in the skin, can be developed as a substitute 
for retinal vision. I resisted, and ultimately 
abandoned, the experiments, not so’ much 
because they appeared tiresome and unproduc- 
tive as because concentration on the prospect of 
regaining my sight caused me a good deal of 
mental disturbance. There is, perhaps, an 
inertia of mind which resists the changes and 
complexities of life which would result from 
the alleviation of a disability even though the 
advantages of the cure are appreciated 
academically. An opthalmologist tells me that 
he has observed the same perverse reaction in 
blind patients who are about to undergo corneal 
graft operations. A colleague of mine, who 
has been blind from birth, refused, at the age 
of sixteen, to co-operate in treatment which 
might have brought him some sight, simply 
because he could not face the consequences of 
its success. If you will permit another some- 
what grim schoolboy reminiscence. I remember 
a boy at Worcester who showed signs of 
hysteria whenever he was teased with the pros- 
pect that he might one day become sighted. I 
do not wish to generalise from these individual 
cases, for undoubtedly much contrary evidence 
could be adduced, but perhaps they may have 
some significance in relation to narcissism and 
the psychological aspect of disease and accident- 
proneness. 

But I must return to my point that the main 
handicaps of blindness are secondary to the 
simple absence of sight. Amongst them, the 
limitation on physical freedom, and its mental 
consequences, is perhaps the most far reaching. 
Many blind men, and most blind women, never 
venture beyond the safety of their home or place 
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of work. All our movements are controlled by 
’ predetermined techniques, and even the most 
efficient of us attains, only within the narrow 


limits of organised ‘sport or planned exercises, | 


to the exhilaration of careless, relaxed vigour. 
Even on known ground we must _ proceed 
warily, calculating every angle, attentive to 
catch the shade of meaning in an echo. I often 
return from a country walk alone with a posi- 
tive headache from the effort of concentration 
it demands. 

This world of ours is so foreign to sighted 
people that a description of my own daily walk 
to the station may be worth quoting, as it 
reveals some of our techniques and may illus- 
trate a number of my later observations. . Here 
i a 

““ The concrete wall looming immensely on 
my right, ends abruptly. For twenty yards I 
must walk by dead reckoning, with no guiding 
echo. Carefully I judge the line which will 
bisect the angle between the lamp post and the 
high pavement, and walk along it with wary 
control. A detour over waste land would avoid 
both’ obstacles, but a blind man has the pride 
of his craft. There is an odd triumph in such 
thing's. 

‘“ Now I hold my breath, that I may hear 
sooner the insubstantial echo of the wooden rail- 
ings. As I touch them, a shudder runs ahead, 
marking their pliant length, and jerks suddenly 
to a tension at the concrete post. 

‘* Now the way to the station is easy, well 
plotted by familiar features. The beech tree, 
a grim, silent presence now, but whose leaves 
in windy autumn are a dancer in taffeta. The 
corner, where my footsteps throw a whining 
echo from the crevassed buildings. An echo 
which deepens as the road narrows between 
overhanging walls until, amplified thousand- 
fold, my footsteps march like an army towards 
me. 

‘“ Now, at the edge of these frail echoes, 
another sound is imposing its dominance. It 
reaches its stunning crescendo, torturing the 
air, as the fighter plane swoops on its giant 
way. Earthbound and mutely I walk, with- 
drawn into my own perimeter, save where my 
two feet, and the point of my stick, touch the 
ground. 

‘Then, through the swift diminuendo, my 
quiet echoes reassert themselves, padding on 
velvet tiptoe behind me, for the surface of the 
road has softened. 

‘* As I turn into the cavernous entrance of the 
station, a Mecca of antiseptic smells, I am 
jostled into a queue. A soldier’s coarse haver- 
sack, the sleek texture of a fur coat. Thirteen 
steps, then nine, and the intense coldness of 
the metal banister. The concrete wall is drab 
-and rough after the polished veneer of the 
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metal. I relax against its safety thankfully.” 

The journey there described is less than three 
hundred yards, but I do not think that I have 
exaggerated its complexity. The point I wish 
to make is that these limitations on physical 
freedom not only tend to crude muscular co- 
ordinations, and occasionally to malformations 
Or positive invalidism, but that they may distort 
an otherwise normal personality. They also 
create a need for self stimulation, often 
expressed in the tappings, rockings and 
rhythmic tics of one sort and another, which 
we call ‘‘blindisms.’’ That these idiosyncracies 
are frequently erotic, or at least evocative, and 
are often accompanied by fantasy is due, per- 
haps, to the self-centredness which, resulting 
from limitations on normal physical expression, 
makes the body the instrument of experience as 
well as its medium. 

These limitations, in their total effect, occa- 


sionally (but I would not say commonly) pro-. | 


duce, amongst the blind, that consciousness of 
being an imperfect, crippled animal which is 
said sometimes to be felt acutely by dwarfs and 
mutilated people. In war time this is accen- 
tuated by exclusion from military service, 
segregating the young disabled from the experi- 
ences of their generation. 

On women the effect is more subtle, for their 
whole position in society makes blindness a 
frustrating handicap in all achievements and 
particularly those which do not depend upon 
career. The dangerous compensations of the 
heroic tradition (to which I referred earlier) 
are not so readily available to them. Travel- 
ling alone they do not receive, and without 
constant embarrassment cannot ask for, the 
great measure of help which sighted passers-by 
gladly accord to blind men. They must 
develop an attitude of rugged insensitiveness 
which is itself harmful to their personality. It 
is not surprising that many of them give up the 
struggle, becoming embittered and easy prey 
to cranks and fads of one sort or another. 

However, I do not wish to exaggerate these 
physical limitations in relation to the total prob- 
lem of adjustment. . Some of the most success- 
ful and mentally balanced blind people I know 
are physically inept. The ultimate problem 
for each blind individual is to find the terms on 


which he can integrate himself with a society — 


which is not equipped for him, and which has 
no standard by which to judge values which 
can be meaningful to him alone. Whilst 
remaining within the unity of that society, 
rather than becoming simply a devotee of his 
own specialised minority, he must find, and if 
possible express, his. own conceptions of 
objective reality. 


In assessing the extent to which this is” 


possible, or even desirable, we reach a question 
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_ which has never been satisfactorily answered 
_ by educationists, and which is now _ being 
_ studied afresh in connection with courses of 
_ rehabilitation. Should we so foster the blind 
_child’s individuality that, in our search for 
_ experiences and modes of expression which are 
_ meaningful to him, we risk creating an 
_ unacceptable social type? Should we encourage 
_ the newly blinded to remodel their whole life 
_ so that they may live intensely as developing 
_ individuals, or should we rather encourage 
them to cherish their memory of sighted days 
and continue, so far as possible to live as 
though nothing had happened? Should we 
| say, as did Sir Arthur Pearson, that ‘‘ the 
| blind can do anything except see.’’ 

| Fortunately, the alternatives posed in these 
| questions are not, as some would have us 
_ believe, categorical opposites. A compromise 


~HOME 


New Home at Louth.—A new Home for elderly. 


_ blind people, bought at a cost of £6,000, is to 
| be opened near Louth this summer, it was 
stated at the annual meeting of the Cleethorpes 
Branch of the Lindsey Blind Society. Known 
as “ The Sycamores,” it is intended to be a real 
home for those blind people who have to live 
| alone and have no relatives to look after them. 
_ Structural alterations and furnishings will cost 
a further sum of £2,000. 
_ Homes for the Blind in Surrey.—Miss G. M. 
_ Walton, speaking at the annual meeting of the 
_ Richmond Committee for the Welfare of the 
Blind, presided over by the Mayor of Richmond, 
said that there was a Home forthe Blind at 
present in full swing at Surbiton and now they 
_ were to have another opened at Kingston which 
_ could accommodate 18 people. 
_ Blind Musician’s Bequest.—Under the will of 
the late Dr. Alfred Hollins, the eminent blind 
Musician and organist in St. George’s West 
Church, Edinburgh, for 41 years, his house at 
3, Grosvenor Street, Edinburgh, is to become 
_the future home of the Edinburgh Society of 
_ Organists, and is now to be known as Hollins 
House. Our readers will recollect that, to 
_ perpetuate his memory “‘as a composer, as a 
Werecitalist, and as a most lovable man,” a 
_ Memorial fund was inaugurated, and it was 


_decided to award annually a scholarship to 


_ a blind student of the organ and a prize for the 

_ best original organ composition submitted for 

competition. The first scholarship award will 
_ be made this summer. 
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is possible, and is achieved by every blind 
person who tries honestly to live out the prob- 
lem. The question 1s, where should the com- 
promise be drawn, for there is clearly a point 
at which preoccupations with the techniques 
of blindness render integration with society 
increasingly difficult. 

I cannot answer that question, but I can 
furnish some data on which part of an answer 
may be given. It involves comparison between 
the concepts of blind and sighted people, and 
the extent to which our conceptual limitations 
prevent our appreciating or contributing to, 
universal modes of expression.» Here I must 
discard my threefold categorisation in favour of 
a distinction drawn by Pierre Villey between 
the always-blind, and those who go blind after 
a significant experience of sight. 

(To be continued) 


NEWS 


The chairman of the Memorial Fund is 
Dr. Robert Head, F.R.C.O., a past president of 
the Edinburgh Society of Organists, and the 
hon. secretary is Mr. James  M‘Gillivray, 
39, Polwarth Gardens. : 

Home Teachers’ Annual Meeting.—The 
National Association of Home Teachers is 
holding its annual meeting at Manchester on 
18th May. Full particulars of time and place 
and the Agenda will be sent to all members and 
others as soon as possible. 

Sports Club for the Blind.—The final dance 
of the season will be held in the Queen Mary 
Hall, Y.W.C.A., Great Russell Street, Totten- 
ham Court Road, London, on Saturday, 4th May, 
1946, from 7 to 10.30 p.m., and a cordial invita- 
tion is extended to all readers and friends. 
Admission, two shillings per head. A cafeteria 
service is provided and an excellent evening is 
assured. 

Rowing and rambling activities are now being 
resumed, and an offer has been received which 
will permit the Club the exclusive use of the 
small pool in Regent’s Park on Tuesday evenings 
from 7 to 8 p.m. commencing on 7th May, 1946. 
Whether or not this offer will be accepted -is 
dependent on the promises of support received 
and the hon. secretary would welcome enquiries. 
from any interested. The Club is fortunate in 
having at its disposal expert coaches who have 
promised to be in attendance if the project is 
taken up. 

Arrangements are also being made to secure 
accommodation for the resumption of the Club 
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Evening held each week prior to the war, which 
will permit of coaching re oan activities. 

The hon. secretary, ew + Kitchen 
8, Strathmere Gardens, eae London, N.3, 
is particularly anxious to bring the activities of 
the Club to the notice of those who lost their 
sight owing to enemy activity, during the war. 
The Club, it is felt, will provide pleasant 
amenities for those who have had to adjust their 
lives. 


Blind Cookery Exhibits—Cookery was a new 
feature in the Doncaster and District Blind 
Association Bulb and Handicraft Show at the 
Friends’ Meeting House, Doncaster, last month. 
The exhibits included bread, currant loaves, 
cakes and tarts. Miss Meredith Jones, head of 
school canteens in Doncaster, was adjudicator. 
She found all the exhibits good useful products, 
and was particularly impressed by the bread. 


The display of daffodils was very beautiful. 
The Silver Cup presented by the Doncaster 
Society was won by the Doncaster Borough 
Social Club, the first prize for individual efforts 
being awarded to Mrs. Hatfield of Mexborough. 
Prizes were also awarded to the Social Centres 
of Conisbrough and Denaby, Maltby, Gold- 
thorpe and Bentley. 


Alderman Burton of Doncaster presented the 
awards, and thanks to the Chairman, Hon. 
Secretary and Home Teachers who organised 
the event were expressed by Mr. Williams of the 
Doncaster Social Club. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


Irish Experiment in Willow-growing.—To 
overcome employment difficulties, arising from 
a shortage of willow rods for basket-making, the 
Irish National League of the Blind are experi- 
menting in the growing of the rods. 


Councillor James O’Keeffe, chief of the 
National League of the Blind, told a reporter 
that to bring about a satisfactory solution to 
the problem it was necessary to grow willows 
on a large scale in Eire, The League 
had planted some willows which they had 
obtained from the Botanic Gardens. Should 
these prove a success, the League hoped to get 
institutions with large farms, such as the 
Portrane Mental Institution, to undertake the 
growing of willows. 


Willows were grown in Eire up _ to 
20 or 30 years ago, he said, and there was no 
reason why they should not be grown again. 
Good-class willows would find a ready market 
_ and would realise over {100 a ton. 

“ The British Board of Trade,” said Councillor 
O'Keeffe, .“‘and Sir John Maffey, United 
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Kingdom Representative in Eire, have done 
everything possible for institutions for the blind | 
in Eire since the beginning of the war. 
Were it not for the assistance they gave us, we ~ 
would not be able to carry on. They secured 
shipments of willows for us when they were 
scarce in Britain, and also sent us materials for 
mat-making and brush-making.”’ 


FOREIGN NEWS 

A Council of the Blind in Holland.—A move- 
ment is afoot in Holland to bring about closer 
co-operation between the different associations 
of the blind. The Dutch blind belong to three 
separate associations—Catholic, Protestant and 
“Neutral.” Each of the three bodies has 
appointed two delegates to form a new Council 
of the Blind which will serve as a clearing-house 
for discussion of problems of interest to all blind 
people in the country and as an instrument for 
common action. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written 
to the Braille yournal “‘ Progress.” 


The Game of Handball. | 

I believe this sport could do a great 
deal to bring blind men who are sport-minded, 
together. Many readers who were at Linden 
Ledge will probably recall the keen rivalry 
which prevailed when handball was played. 
I feel that something of this atmosphere could be 
recaptured if a handball team could be formed 
with the backing of the N.I.B. Sports Club ; 
and maybe if a sufficient number of folk were 
interested, a league could be started.”—W.R., 
London. 


ce 


Obstacle Sense. 


... Yesterday ... I was listening to the 
Children’s Hour—Nature Parliament. Question: 
‘How’ can a bat see to fly if it is blind?’ 
“It does not see—it hears.” Then 
followed the explanation, something like this : 
‘The bat, in flying, makes the slightest possible 
noise, audible to itself only. The noise strikes- 
objects as the bat approaches them ; 
hits back and warns the creature if there is any 
obstacle in its way.’ This is precisely what we _ 
blind folk experience about objects around us. 
They also said that a bat can fly straight into an 
opening in a wall or window as the echo 
changes—ours is the same (kind of) experience. _ 
Not very many blind people possess this faculty — 
and those who do not are critical of it.” —H.W., | 
Carshalton. 


the echo | 
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EMPLOYMENT AND * OUNEMPLOYABILITY ”’ 


By E. W. PAGE 


Ni this “article “Sox What ?;’” Mr. Hj 5. 
Edkins has given an extremely well- 
balanced résumé of the problems which 
face us to-day and which cannot be 
shelved, if the fullest possible advantage 
to the blind is to be taken of the new 
legislation in the Education and Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Acts. His views 

are wide in grasp, and place a very clear picture 
before us in such a way that even the most 
uninitiated cannot fail to obtain something of 
a true perspective of the facts. 

Mr. Edkins is in a position to speak with 
authority on the whole problem of training and 
employment from the angle of the Workshops 
for the Blind. This I cannot do, since I have 
never been employed in a Blind Workshop. 
Nevertheless, as a direct result of my two and 
a half years’ work in Blind Welfare I can claim, 
I think, to have had as wide an experience of 
Placement of ““ Unemployables”’ as any other 
individual, or group of individuals in the 
country. For this reason alone, plus my own 
personal life-long experience of blindness, I 
venture to add my observations to Mr. Edkins’s 
article. 

Viewed administratively, the problem of the 
employment of the blind is relatively small, and 
the. statistics quoted in the article are, to my 
knowledge, correct. 

Mr. Edkins states that the ‘‘ Unemployables ”’ 
are a class which call for further investigation. 
He is right. 

A frank examination of the causes of ‘‘ Un- 
employability ’’ and its rectification would be 
a suitable foundation for such an investigation. 
This is precisely what the Industrial Employ- 
ment Section of the National Institute for the 
Blind have been doing as part of their Placement 
and Research work since 1943. The Northern 
Counties Association for the Blind in the north, 
and Workshops for the Blind in provincial 
towns elsewhere, have also made their contribu- 
tion. It may be said, however, that the fringe of 
the problem has only been touched in many 
areas in which the N.I.B. has worked; while 
in some Local Agency areas the position has 
not yet even been looked at. 

Thus, in the grand total of blind persons 
employed; namely, 8,810 (quoted by Mr. Edkins), 
including the numbers already working in un- 


| sheltered employment, we have but a part-picture 


of what the potential employment can be if 
efficiently tackled from now onwards. 

Can we, at this stage, obtain any indications 
as to the ultimate size of blind employment ? 
To some extent, I think we can. But only 
an intensive continuation of the present place- 
ment-work in all areas, together with a new 
conception of “‘ Unemployability ’’ along the 
lines I shall indicate will give us a complete 
picture, and that cannot be done for at least 
a few years. 

The Blind in Unsheltered Industry. 

Let us first of all examine the position of the 
existing numbers of blind workers not employed. 
in the sheltered forms of employment, such as the 
Workshops for the Blind and Home-Workers’ 
Schemes. Will this remain a constant factor ? 

The Ministry of Labour have reported that 
they know of over 2,000 blind persons employed 
in industry during the war. If this is so, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that there was 
a war, and that the blind were absorbed into 
industry with a view to filling a vital gap in 
our national wartime production. The quality 
of many of those placements may well be such 
that they will not stand up to the requirements 
of peacetime production, in that men were 
employed on jobs which are normally performed 
by women and juveniles. 

The N.I.B. Placement Staff have concentrated 
during the last eighteen months on work which 
is classifiable as adult male employment for 
all men. It is this kind of employment that has 
the only possible hope of survival. 

The change-over from war-time to peace-time 
production is rapidly nearing its end, so that we 
may say, with some degree of certainty, that 
at the end of 1946, the numbers of blind workers 
who are still in employment will be likely to 
retain such employment. ; 

What was the position in the late autumn of 
1945? 

The returns supplied by the Northern Counties 
Association for the Blind showed a drop of 
nine per cent. only in blind employment, as com- 
pared with the figures for December, 1944. 

In the areas in the Southern Regional Associa- 
tion for the Blind in which the N.I.B. Section 
had operated (but had not, of course, made all 
the placements recorded in the Regional figures), 
the drop in employment of unsheltered workers 
was 10.8 per cent. 
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Birmingham and Leicester are both showing 
decreases of 25 per cent. approximately. In 
both cases, the decrease is accounted for by .a 
return of the one-time workshop employees to 
the assumed safety of the more sheltered form 
of employment ; also, in fact, to the quieter 
conditions therein. 

In the area of the Western Counties Associa- 
tion for the Blind, we have a position similar to 
that in Birmingham and Leicester. 

This national decrease will continue until 
the last of the ex-workshop employees returns 
and the industrialists have dispensed with the 
remaining uneconomic placements made during 
the war. The N.I.B. Placement Officers have 
seen no indication that there is any marked 
decrease in their employment figures since_the 
above mentioned returns were made, and any 
further placements which have become re- 
dundant have, in the main, been already booked 
for replacement. 

I regard the final statistics as vital, and pro- 
pose to publish a complete review of the position 
in the early part of 1947. 

Possibilities of Peace-time Placement. 

What of the possibilities of placement under 
peace-time conditions of employment ? 

I can only speak of the areas in which the 
N.I.B. Section has operated, namely, Eastern 
England, the Southern Counties and the West. 
During the past twelve months 160 placements 
have been effected. 

Owing to the present hold-up of industry, due 
to lack of raw materials and plant, placement 
is largely a question of booking “ orders”’ to 
be redeemed by the employers when they can 
start up in full production. At the moment, 
the Section have 160 odd vacancies promised, 
but pending. 

These facts provide some indication of the 
possibilities for the existing group of unsheltered 
employees in areas where there is a Placement 
Service in operation. Mr. Edkins’s statement 
that the opportunity for placement exists can, 
therefore, be confirmed by me. 

Shorthand typists, owing to the marked 
national shortage, are at a premium, and if 
any efficient blind shorthand typists are out 
of employment, the Section would like to know 
of them. All the available ones are placed, and 

ve cannot at present meet the demand. 
Causes of ‘‘ Unemployability.”’ 

The root-causes of this scourge have, we think, 
been as follows :— 

(a) The “age bar,” in that it has been held 
that a man or woman is not trainable after a 
given age, say, 35 to 40. 

(6) The lack of opportunity, in that unless a 
person was trainable in the traditional trades 
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in the Workshops for the Blind he was able to 
take advantage of no other form of employment. 

(c) The fact that, even if such other form of. 
employment were provided, the existing size 
of the Workshops for the Blind would not have © 
permitted the intake of a new group of employees. — 

(d) The psychological factor which im- 
mediately arises in the case of a newly-blind ~ 
person, who, having been told that there is no © 
likelihood of his ever making good at the tradi- — 
tional trades, or, worse still, that he is “too — 
old to be trained,’ relapses into despondency ~ 
and becomes a fireside sitter and exists on 
domiciliary assistance. 

(e) The instinctive reaction of a newly-blind 
person against segregated employment in insti- 
tutional conditions. The N.I.B. Section has. 
found this reaction in numerous cases in this 
class which they have placed. The desire for 
the sighted world, with its companionship and 
the conditions to which the newly-blinded — 
person has been accustomed, becomes stifled 
if no opportunity to satisfy it exists. 

(f) Complementary defects. 
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The New Position. 


To-day, if we except the rural areas and the 
non-industrial towns, we have an entirely new 
position. 

Work can be provided for many blind persons 
under the new Disablement legislation of a 
type which does not stand beyond the reach 
of the less able. Other types of work available, 
such as precision inspection with the new range 
of adapted instruments, call for all the capa- 
bilities and skill of the best type of blind 
person. The blind in the older age-groups are 
no longer untrainable or unemployable, industry 
can, and there is every indication that it will, 
absorb them. Thus, the limitations of workshop 
space no longer apply; the desire for non- 
segregated employment can be satisfied; and — 
the normal life of the sighted world, without 
any hint of institutionalism can be enjoyed.- 

The only remaining bar to their employment 
is a complementary defect, either physical or 
mental, together with the geographical difficulty. 
of obtaining suitable work within travelling 
distance. The latter may well be overcome if - 
the Ministry of Labour are prepared to consider 
the extension of existing Home-Workers’ | 
Schemes. 

Even in the less-industrialised areas employ- 
ment can sometimes be found. I quote the case 
of a pottery in the West Country where an 
automatic tile-press operation proved an ex- 
cellent job for a blind worker. Flower-pot 
making for the “ partials ’’ is another possibility. 
A Placement Service must be prepared to comb 
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each area efficiently throughout the whole 
country and not confine its efforts to the big 
industrial areas alone. 


“Workers Who Become Blind ’’ and 
| the ‘‘ Young Blind.’’ 

I shall never be prepared to regard these two 
types as anything but distinct classes. 

I am convinced that in the main we shall 
find that the “ Young Blind ”’ will not readily 
choose employment in any but the sheltered 
forms of employment. 

I amalso equally convinced that the “ Workers 
who become Blind” as a group, if caught 
quickly, following the onset of blindness, will 
have a preference for unsheltered employment. 

I am also convinced that the existing 
generation of ‘‘ Unemployables’’ has been 
steeped- too long in ‘‘ Unemployability’”’ to 
be a satisfactory criterion of the ultimate 
possibility in the employment potential. of this 
group. 

Rehabilitation—General. 

However much we may dislike the sound of 
this word, the fact remains that in the National 
Institute’s Homes of Recovery a new conception 
of the future for those who lose their sight 
during their active life has been gained. 

Cases which, in my view, would normally 
have relapsed into ‘‘ Unemployability ’’ under 
the pre-1939-45 war conditions of assessment 
have passed out of the Homes into satisfactory 
employment in open industry. 


Rehabilitation—Industrial. 


_ What we now need is a Centre, or more than 
one, in which all workers who become blind 
everywhere can be adjusted and trained to 
work anew. They have all the knowledge and 
experience of working conditions, together with 
the drive arising from such experience. They 
need to be taught to convert that experience 
into terms of action as blind persons. I suggest 
that the Homes of Recovery are but Stage One 
in such a process. What we now need is Stage 
Two. 

_ St. Dunstans learned the need for this pro- 
gramme long ago, and I am, frankly, surprised 
that no attempt has been made to follow. their 
excellent lead. Admittedly, the possibilities 
for such preparation have never been grasped 
by many sections of Blind Welfare until quite 
recently, and I may say without fear of contra- 
diction that they are not yet fully appreciated 
by many sections. 


The Coming Generation. 


Already, within the limited field which the 
N.I.B. Placement Section has investigated in 
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the areas in which it is co-operating with 
the local agency, the staff know of 450 
cases which are suitable for training and 


~placement in normal industry. A complete and 


intensive analysis of other areas in the country 
would, no doubt, provide similar results. 

Local Agency Secretaries are co-operating 
magnificently in the examination of new cases 
as they come on to the register and, already, it 
may be said that the work of salvage of future 
“Unemployables ’’ has begun. 

If this work can be developed and extended 
by Blind Welfare, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the “‘ Unemployable Pool” of the future 
can be considerably reduced. I would emphasise 
the fact that the work of rehabilitation must 
immediately follow registration if the psycho- 
logical ravages of enforced idleness with no 
prospects of employment are to be countered. 


Therefore, and here is the point of this article, 
while the position indicated by Mr. Edkins is 
true in its context, the further call for the ap- 
plication of the energy indicated by the facts I 
have given above is such that we cannot possibly 
allow ourselves to indulge in complacency 
and say that the services of Blind Welfare are 
adequate to cope with the very great problem 
which stares us in the face. 


If we shirk the task, then the blind will be 
deprived of one of the most golden oppor- 
tunities in their history. 


If we grasp it with both hands, then they will 
benefit in direct relation to the extent to which 
we undertake it. 


The Industrial World is ready to accept the 
blind. Of that Iam asconvinced as I can possibly 
be. I and my fellow-officers have daily evidence 
of it, and the mere fact that we are once more 
receiving inquiries from employers is but a 
small indication of an attitude which is growing 
weekly as more and more employers see the 
fruits of our placement work. 


Let me not, however, give the impression that 
the work is all plain-sailing. It calls for hard and 
determined effort and the ability to convince. 


The secretaries of the local agencies with 
whom we work will know only too well, from 
our reports sent to them on every call made on 
behalf of their blind people and of every move 
taken, that we have our hands full. At the 
same time, they also know the results which are 
daily being achieved and can vouch for the 
truth of my statements. 


May we, therefore, consider both this article 
and the article ‘““So What?” side-by side? 
Then, perhaps, some other person or persons 


will provide the answer to Mr. Edkins’s question. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL REACTIONS TO THE LOSS OF 
ONE EYE 


recognises that the descent of total 

blindness is accompanied by great 

emotional upheaval in a man’s life ;_ but 
the psychological effects of loss of vision in one 
eye are not nearly as widely appreciated. An 
article by P. M. Duke-Elder, M.B., B.S., and 
E. Wittkower, M.D., in the February 2nd issue 
of the British Medical Journal, entitled ‘ Psy- 
chological Reactions in Soldiers to the Loss of 
Vision of One Eye, and Their Treatment,”’ is 
therefore of special interest in this connection. 
As in the case of total blindness, or indeed any 
other great misfortune, the state of mind pro- 
duced by loss of vision in one eye is largely con- 
ditioned by the normal mentality and outlook 
of the person concerned. This was clearly shown 
by the examination of 102 soldiers between the 
ages of 19 and 53 who had lost their sight 
through disease or injury. It was found that 
few recovered their emotional balance com- 
pletely. Of 61 men who had passed beyond the 
early stage of mood fluctuations, only nine were 
in no way or but little emotionally perturbed, 
and of these nine, five were “ unimaginative, 
stable dullards.”” Five only of the 61 took their 
handicap as a challenge and were anxious to 
show what they could do despite it. The 
majority suffered from irrational and morbid 
fears relating to their social relationships, the 
financial welfare of their dependants or the 
possibility of losing the sight in their other eye. 
Where the eye had to be excised, it was found 
that the predominant anxiety was over social 
relationships ; where the eye was retained, this 
generally took second place. 

Men who had always tended to be shy and 
self-conscious suffered intense “‘ social anxiety,” 
imagining that they would look conspicuous or 
repellent, dreading meeting strangers and retiring 
into themselves. Another group, whose con- 
duct helped to cut them off from their fellows, 
was composed either of simple, uneducated men 
who liked their drink and their bet or of intel- 
ligent, educated and ambitious men. Both these 
latter types developed a grudge against life and 
became cantankerous and resentful, making it 
difficult for people to get on with them. 

Anxiety over their ability to provide for their 
families was marked among men of a diligent 
and conscientious kind—who had always been 
accustomed to work hard and “ put something 
by.’”’ Because of their anxiety about the future, 


peta with ‘a grain of imagination 
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these men worried also about potential danger 
to their good eye, avoiding sport and the cinema 
for fear of straining it. 

In yet another category, the fear of pent ns . 
the other eye became all-absorbing, but purely 
from selfish motives. These men were self- 
centred and self-pitying, terrified of going out in 
sun or wind and constantly complaining of minor 
aches and pains. A childish amour-propre and — 
a habit of over-dependence on others were 
characteristic of these cases. 

The symptoms which have been dealt with are 
inherent, but there are other external factors 
which strongly affect a man’s morale. Delay in 
settling him in a new job causes depression and 
uncertainty, and putting him on lower grade 
work than that which he had been accustomed 
to doing naturally produces discontent and 
frustration. Of 37 men sent back to the Army 
from hospital, via convalescent camp and training 
depot, more than half had been transferred from 
higher qualified duties to domestic and labouring 
work. It is a social fact that the efficiency. of 
one-eyed men is often underrated. In industrial 
life some firms refuse altogether to take the men ~ 
back, while many de-grade them needlessly. As 
the writers point out, there is great need for 
wider publicity being given to the fact that loss 
of one eye involves a negligible loss of efficiency. 

At the end of the article, some practical sug- 
gestions are made for improved treatment. of 
these cases. Since 78 per cent. showed abnormal 
psychological reactions, it is clear that something 
more than purely medical attention is necessary 
to prevent wastage of personality. This need 
should be catered for right from the early days 
in hospital. Whenever possible, the doctor 
should take care to reassure his patient that risk 
of injury to the other eye is remote: social 
contacts should be provided, and great pains 
should be taken to see that the first artificial 
eye fits. well and looks well. During con- 
valescence, a rehabilitation team, consisting of - 
ophthalmologist, industrial psychologist and 
psychiatrist should work together to restore the 
patient to general physical fitness, to train him 
in compensation for loss of. binocular vision 
(occupational therapy—particularly weaving— 
is of great value here) and to find for him the 
work for which he is best fitted. If such a 
scheme were put into force, the prospects for the 
one-eyed man would undoubtedly be greatly 
improved. 
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HOMES FOR THE BLIND 


RECENT survey of available Homes for the Blind has brought to light the fact that 
whereas in 1939 there were 37 permanent and holiday Homes for the Blind in exist- 
ence, there are to-day actually in being or nearing completion no less than 73 Homes, 
Hostels or Residential Clubs. A further 20 instances are known of premises being 
acquired or money earmarked for a similar purpose, and the National Institute has 
some information about another 25 projects which are not yet so far advanced as to 
be definite. 

_  Itisobvious from these figures that Local Authorities and Voluntary Agencies are 
making very real efforts to solve the present pressing problem of accommodation in Homes. Full informa- 
tion on the subject will be given in a Bulletin which the National Institute will shortly be publishing 
dealing with the various phases of acquisition, accommodation and management of Homes for the Blind. 


MAPS AND DIAGRAMS 


Perhaps there is no subject connected with finger-reading on which there is such diseesen of 
opinion as the value to the blind of embossed maps and diagrams. If thé subject is introduced in any 
group of blind people, there is bound to be much strongly expressed and sometimes heated discussion 
on the merits or demerits of this or that method of presentation, some competent Braille readers even 
going so far as to affirm that embossed maps and diagrams are of little or no use. In such circum- 
stances it is obvious that the designers of embossed maps and diagrams are always confronted with a 
formidable and by no means enviable task. Much of the work which they have done in the past has 
been conceived with great ingenuity, and executed with a high degree of technical skill, and it must 


_ truly be heartbreaking for them to hear from time to time that the results of their careful and con- 


scientious labours have only partially achieved their object or are ruthlessly condemned as valueless. 

The actual designer of a map or diagram for the blind—the man who translates the visible into the 
tangible—must necessarily possess sight, yet, in this task, the possession of sight is consistently 
dangerous to good judgment, always enticing the designer from the object of the design by forcing 
him to look at it rather than to feel it while he is building it up. The constant temptation to deviate 
from the easily felt to the easily seen can only be overcome by the closest collaboration between the 
sighted and the blind when formulating and constructing the design. The testing by the blind man of 
each line and letter suggested by the sighted man makes such dual designing slow and intricate ; 
nevertheless it is essential if the map or diagram is to be of practical value and not merely a museum 
piece. 

Most of the embossed maps now obtainable and the maps and. diagrams which illustrate current 
Braille books are, we believe, the fruit of a sighted designer and a blind proof-reader working in col- 
laboration, but we think that the joint blind and sighted “ editorship ’’ of maps and diagrams could and 
should be strengthened. The cost of designing and printing embossed maps and diagrams is con- 
siderable, and no pains should be spared to make them serviceable to as many blind readers as 
possible. There may be some blind readers, even experts, who will never take kindly to maps and dia- 
grams, but dismissing the prejudiced few, there is undoubtedly a big majority of Braille readers who will 
welcome every attempt to bring the art of illustration within the easy comprehension of their fingers. 

In the preliminary layout of maps and diagrams we believe much more initiative should be given 
to the blind. The present practice, we understand, is for the sighted to suggest the design and the blind 
to test it. This may give satisfactory results, but in such a procedure there is always a bias towards the 
acceptance by the blind tester of the sighted designer’s views if they are accompanied by lucid verbal 
explanations and reasons. We have seen a blind proof-reader, mystified at first by a complicated 
design, ambitiously packed with detail, entirely converted as he listens to the sighted designer’s able 
and patient exposition. But this, surely, is the wrong way round. Let a blind designer lay down the 
scheme of dots and dashes and variegated surfaces ; let him decide on the proportions of the map or 
diagram ; let him judge the amount and variety of embossed matter which can be got into a specific 
area so that its significance can be easily and clearly grasped by a finger-reader of average ability 
without verbal explanation ; and then let his sighted collaborator manufacture the design in strict 
accordance with his plan. When this has been done, the design should only be regarded as a preliminary 
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draft, and at least a dozen proofs of it should be sent to a dozen blind readers with the faculty of 
independent judgment who should be invited to criticise freely and suggest improvements. 


In some such way, we believe that embossed maps and diagrams could be made more generally q 
useful than they are.at present. The process may be long as the original design may have to be altered — 


again and again, but we are.sure that an extended and scientifically planned period of gestation will 
be amply repaid by the wide approval given to the product. 


A PAGE FROM MY JOURNAL 


By SMERT YN 


home from a walk with my dog. It 

was quite an uneventful walk—which 

fact, in itself, is the wonder of it. We 
walk as fast as I walked when I could see, the 
only difference being that we cross every road 
with deliberation and in conformity with a set 
of rules—Stop ! Wait a few seconds! Over ! 
No one spoke to me. I touched no one. Yet 
I know we were amongst other people at times, 
for my dog tells me so. 

At one time, when we first began to walk 
abroad, it was not thus. No one could believe 
that we were competent to go about like that. 
Whenever we stood at a kerb, someone came up 
to offer help and would not easily be denied. 
I had to be very firm about it because the whole 
success of our attempt to obtain complete 
independence depended on our refusing assist- 
ance. Gradually, people grew accustomed to 
seeing the beautiful dog with the man who 
could not see or hear, cross a road and reach 
the other kerb in safety. We were somewhat 
of a wonder to the whole town, and still are 
for that matter, but the attitude of many 
people has swung to the opposite extreme and 
they expect the dog to be something which 
cannot make a mistake and is not liable to the 
same mental aberrations as are human beings. 
The truth is, that a dog, like a human, can be 
off form or momentarily careless, and therefore, 
to be successful as a guide dog, it must be 
carefully trained and then work under certain 
“checks” calculated to ensure that it is 
working properly and that the risk is being 
reduced to the barest minimum. That is why 
only certain blind people are suitable to have a 
guide dog. They must be able to provide the 
“other half’’ of the necessary factors which 
go to make the success. It is also why a deaf 
person is not a “ possible’”’ in the list of the 
official Guide Dogs for the Blind Association. 
His deafness nullifies most of the ‘‘ checks”’ which 
form part of the official technique of training. 

My dog is not an officially trained dog, and we 
evolve our own system of checks, but they 
depend so entirely on my ability to interpret 
her every moye—a shake of the head or even a 
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turn of the head, a quick movement of the body 
or even a “sense” of her meaning which 
comes to me automatically—that it would be 
quite impossible and very dangerous to lay down. 
a set of rules for other deaf-blind people. 

As I walked along I found myself thinking of 
the difference between this easy locomotion and. 
that of the early days when I first began to 
walk with my dog and neither of us could 
afford to relax. That brought me to the 
general subject of “ strain.” 


“Strain ” is such a large factor in this deaf- — 


blind life that it becomes ordinary. One 
doesn’t realise just how much strain one is under 
throughout an ordinary day. I noticed it, 
though, when I got home. I walked up to the 
peg to hang up my hat ; I had to pass through 
a door and I noted that my hand went out 
automatically to make sure the door was open. 
I happened to notice this little evidence of the 
tautness and alertness of my brain and [| 
laughed to myself. After hanging up my hat 
I turned again to pass through the door, which. 
I knew I had left open. I kept my hand down. 
deliberately determined that I would not feel 
for the door, but would walk straight through 
the opening. And I did—but I noted that my 
face tautened ready to receive a blow if someone 
had closed that door behind me while I was 
hanging up my hat. 

The very effort to walk about normally, 
without a lot of feeling about, is itself a continu- 
ous strain because, however one may school 
oneself, the mind knows that some unforeseen 
circumstances can upset all the known facts. 
There is a watchdog on duty continuously 
in the blind person’s mind. Even when he 
stoops he must do it very carefully. 
I dropped something one day and bent quickly 
to try to catch it before it fell. I “‘ caught it ” 
all right—the corner of the chair, with my eye ! 


“ 


I know | 


Such strains are common to all blind people, | 


but there are many additional strains when one’s 
hearing has gone also. There is the strain of 
keeping one’s balance. I walk quite well 
but it’s not done without strain. My balance 
was upset when I became deaf and now I have 
to watch myself all the time to keep steady 
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and even in my gait. I have a blind friend, an 
excellent walker, and she had told me how much 
she depends on her hearing. To test her, I 
asked her to tell me when we were passing a 
shelter, a wall, a board fence. She did it every 
time. She could hear footsteps approaching 
and was ready to evade them if necessary. She 
could hear a call from some passer-by to warn 
her of a ladder. I didn’t envy her for I had my 
pair of keen eyes and ears beside me, but I 
contrasted her state with my own when I used 
to try to walk out before I had my dog. 

Then there are the countless other kinds of 
strains. They are much more subtle and 
difficult for the ordinary person to grasp. 
To go into a strange place and, simply because 
one cannot hear or see, to be quite helpless in 
the hands of other people. To be put here or 
there at will without knowing why or whether 
it is where one wants to be. To want some 
information and have to wait in deadness while 
someone else extracts it for one—often getting 
it bungled in the process. And more than all, 
to have an experience such as I had only the 
other day. The story itself will illustrate 
better than any comment. I met a man in the 
street who stopped me to ask whether I could 
reseat some chairs for him. I said I could. 
Later, as I sat here, he arrived with the chairs. 
We discussed the business a little and I tried to 
converse with him on ordinary matters but I 
sensed that he was uncomfortable and anxious 
to go. On leaving, he wrote on my hand 
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““T-A-T.” I said, ‘“‘ It looks like TAT to me.’” 
Then he tried again: ‘‘TAT-TAR.” Well, 
I thought he was just being facetious so I 
laughed and said, “Oh ! cheerio !”’ and he left. 
But later on, I was telling a friend about this: 
man and she said, “ Oh yes, that chap was very 
sorry for you and commented ‘ Of: course, 
he’s a bit mental, ain’t he?’’’ Apparently, my 
friend’s assurance that I was not “ a bit mental ’” 
hadn’t convinced the man and he felt he ought 
to talk to me in baby language—‘‘ TAT-TAR.’” 
It was funny: yes, it was funny—especially 
as he hadn’t enough education to be able to 
spell TA-TA, anyway ! 

But it bites. Because it’s quite common. 
It is this idea that people who cannot hear and 
cannot see “‘ must be mental ’”’ which is respon- 
sible for the awkwardness and timidity and 
embarrassment of many people when brought 
into contact with us. It is this which forms the 
barrier to our natural contact with them and 
although I was amused I admit I felt furious and 
frustrated at the same time. 

Only two things are necessary in order that 
deaf-blind people can mix with ordinary people. 
One is the ability of the deaf-blind to read a 
method of writing which is familiar to everyone, 
and the other is the willingness of ordinary - 
people to think of and to treat the deaf-blind as 
normal beings. I have the first, and I spend my 
life in trying to create the mentality which 
will bring me the second, but a nation-wide 
propaganda is needed. 


THE NEW POSITION OF HOME TEACHERS 


Under the National Charter for Local Government Officers. 


(Contributed by the 


HE National Association ~of Home 
Teachers of the Blind is watching with 
keen interest developments with regard 
to the position of Home Teachers 
employed by local authorities. The National 
Charter for Local Government Officers, which 
has now been approved by the National Joint 
Council and is accepted almost unanimously by 
Local Authorities, came into force on April Ist. 
The scheme is designed to improve the 
salaries, status and general working conditions 
of Local Government officers. Home Teachers 
employed by Local Authorities will share its 
benefits along with other officers. A careful 
study of the salaries scales reveals that Home 
Teachers unquestionably belong to the Adminis- 
trative, Professional and Technical Division. 
The College of Teachers of the Blind “ Home 
Teacher’s Certificate’ is one of the examinations 
recognised by the Joint Council and it seems 
only reasonable to claim that a certificated 
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Home Teacher is entitled to be placed in a 
section higher than the general division, which is 
composed of the ordinary clerical staff who are 
not required to take any specified examination. 
It would appear there is no other division 
except the Administrative, Professional and 
Technical Division in which Home Teachers. 
could be placed. The Miscellaneous Section 
is framed for men only and as the majority of 
Home Teachers are women, they cannot reason- 
ably be placed in this section. The work of the 
Home Teacher cannot truly be classed as clerical, 
so it would not be reasonable to include Home 
Teachers in the Higher Clerical division. 

The inclusion in the Professional Division 
will mean a considerable improvement in salary 
to many Home Teachers. Some less progressive 
people and authorities may be reluctant to pay a 
substantial increase to their Home Teachers, 
but it must be clearly understood that one of the 
specific objects of the Charter is to bring the 
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salaries of. Local Government officers more 
closely into harmony with those of other State 
officials, such as teachers and civil servants. 
In the highest paid area, the salary of the 
ordinary clerk will be raised by 20 per cent. 
and in some areas as muchas 60 per cent. For 
this reason the request made by the Association 
on behalf of Home Teachers cannot be considered 
unreasonable. Home Teachers of the future 
will undoubtedly have to undergo a long and 
thorough course of training to qualify for the 
Home Teacher’s Certificate. 

The fact that some Home Teachers are 
employed by Voluntary Agencies will inevitably 
cause many difficulties. With all the good- 
will in the world, some Voluntary Agencies 
may feel that they are not in a position to pay 
the scales adopted by Local Authorities. It is no 
part of the programme of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Teachers to advocate municipal 
control of Blind Welfare, or to oppose it. 
Believing, however, that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, it is felt that the Agency which is 
not in a position to pay the adopted scale 
should ask for support, or increased support, 
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from the appropriate Local Authority. It is 
the duty of every Local Authority to see that an 
efficient Home Teaching Service is provided ~ 
for its blind people. It should not be possible 
for a Local Authority by delegating its powers 
to an Agency to pay its Home Teachers at a 
lower rate than they would receive if directly 
employed by the Local Authority. 

Many employing Agencies have failed to realise 
that a good Home Teaching Service is money 
well spent in the true interest of the blind. 

The National Association of Home Teachers 
believes that too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the true value of an efficient service. 

The National Charter, officially known as the. 
““ Scheme of Conditions and Service,’ is designed 
to raise the status of officers and at the same 
time to raise the standard of efficiency of the 
Local Government service. The National 
Association of Home Teachers will continue to 
support any scheme designed to attain this end, 
with special reference to the Home Teaching 
Service. It will continue to press for the adoption 
on a national basis of the training scheme for 
Home Teachers which it recently sponsored. 


EFFICIENCY OF BLIND OPERATORS 


‘‘ Greater than that of the Sighted.”’ 


National Institute for the Blind, by 

Mr. M. Maer, Managing Director of 

World Moulded Metal Co., Ltd., Park 
Royal, constitutes an admirable unsolicited 
testimonial to the blind workers employed 
by that firm. 

“We recently had the opportunity of compar- 
ing the results of our blind operators’ work 
against that of our sighted, which proved, 
without a doubt, that their ability to do work 
within their capacity is an economic proposition 
from our point of view. 

“As you know, we are operating in two 
factories. At Park Royal we employ twenty 
blind operators on Special Purpose Capstans 
and identical work on the same type of machine 
is being carried out by sighted workers at our 
Romford factory. Upon checking the figures 
and the cost of operations between the blind 
workers at Park Royal and the sighted workers 
at Romford, we found that the quality of the 
work was not in any way inferior at Park Royal 
to that being done at Romford. Although at 
Romford we were using a lower rate of pay, 
due to the fact that young girls were working 
the machines, the over-allsaverage rate between 
the two showed that the blind workers at Park 
Royal were lower by 1d. per hour. The rate 
paid to our blind workers, as you already 
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know, is Is. gd. an hour, plus bonus. The 
maximum rate paid at Romford is Is. 6d. an 
hour, bearing in mind that there are some 
operators earning as low as Is. 3d. an hour, plus 
bonus. After careful investigation we found 
that the supervision required over the twenty 
blind operators at Park Royal was much less 
than at Romford and also the fact that 
lateness and absenteeism at Park Royal were 
negligible as compared with Romford, proves | 
that the efficiency of the blind operators, 
without any doubt, is far greater than that at 
Romford. 


“This is not the first time we have been able 
to make comparisons and wherever we have 
been able to do this where identical work was 
being done on similar types of machines, we 
have always found that the efficiency of the 
blind was greater than that of the sighted. 


“Should you for any reason wish to use 
this letter to prove to any of your industrial 
friends that it is an economic proposition to 
employ blind operators, we would have no 
objection and should any of them wish to © 
inspect the blind at their work, we shall be 
pleased to show them around our factory. 


““p.p. WORLD MOULDED METAL Co., LTD., 
“ (signed) M. MAER, 


“ Managing Durector.”’ 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Again, So What ? 

Sir,—I read with considerable interest and 
appreciation the article by Mr. H. S. Edkins in 
the March issue of THE NEw Beacon. I regret 
that I cannot share his optimism with regard to 


the future of employment in workshops for the 
blind. 


It is good to hear an Institution manager 
advocating employment in open _ industry. 
Many managers appear to believe that blind 
workers can only be happy in a workshop for 
the blind. This attitude reveals either failure 
to understand the true aspirations of many 
blind workers, or a desire to safeguard their own 
position. 

My object in writing is not concerned so much 
with workshops as with “the comparatively 
small number who are suitable for higher 
education.”” In the review given by Mr. Edkins, 
it will be noticed that there is no mention of 
blind people being trained as Home Teachers. 
A blind person may train as a school teacher, and 
then find that it is almost impossible to obtain a 
post when trained. Training is available to 
become a shorthand typist, and the student may 
become very efficient, but it is only work which 
any average sighted girl could learn in a much 
shorter period, and do quite as well. It is, 
however, almost impossible for a blind person 
to obtain training to become a Home Teacher. 
Home Teaching is one of the few occupations in 
which a blind person has the opportunity of 


_. putting intelligence to practical use. It is a 


calling in which those possessing some degree of 
vision can become the equal of any fully sighted 
person. It is skilled work for which the rate of 
remuneration ought to be higher than it is. 
I do not think that anything emphasises more 
the haphazard piecemeal manner in which the 
whole problem of the blind has been dealt with 
than the present position of the Home Teaching 
service. 


Twenty-four years ago, at the request of the 
Government, the examination and certification 
of Home Teachers was instituted. . For twenty- 
four years the Government has probably been 
paying the cost of the examination. The same 
Government is prepared to spend several hun- 
dreds of pounds on training a blind person to do 
chair-caning, knitting, or something else at 
which it is quite impossible to earn a living. 
It is almost unbelievable that, in all these 

twenty-four years, no real attempt has been 
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made to train blind people for the Home 
Teaching service, one of the very few occupations. 
in which a blind person can become the equal 
of the sighted. 

Mr. Edkins appears to give the impression 
that many of the Home Teacher’s duties could. 
be undertaken by trained health visitors. He 
would probably agree, however, that the 
problems of the blind are not easy to understand, 
and accept a suggestion that it would be better 
to train more Home Teachers to a higher degree 
of efficiency. 

Finally, may I thank Mr. Edkins for his. 
acknowledgment that some blind people have 
sufficient intelligence to assist in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. 


Yours, etc., 
N. H. WINTERBOTTOM. ~ 


To the Editor. 
Sight for the Blind. 


Sir,—With reference to the article in the 
March issue of THE NEw BEACON suggesting 
that hope must not be abandoned of methods. 
being discovered of restoring sight to the blind, 
in my opinion the only man who has done any- 
thing successful in this direction was the late 


Dr. Bates of New York. He promulgated 


revolutionary ideas both as to the cause and 
the cure of eye troubles. 

Because his theory ran counter to Helmholtz, 
the great German authority on light and vision, 
Dr. Bates’ work was damned by the medical 
profession and he was dismissed from his post as 
Head of the Eye Hospital of New York. 

I have known many patients who have greatly 
benefited from his treatment, much more so 
than from any advice they got from the medical 
profession. Recently Mr. Aldous Huxley, the 
distinguished novelist, published a book in 
which he testified to the great benefit he had 
derived from Dr. Bates’ eye exercises, but even 
a neutral organ like THE NEw BEAcoN damned 
the book because it outraged orthodox medical 
opinion. 

In Dr. Bates’ book details are given of an 
interesting experiment with school children. 
If the eyes of school children five or six years of 
age are examined, 5 per cent. are, on an average, 
found to be defective, and at fifteen years of 
age ten per cent. are defective. Dr. Bates 
arranged in a country school for a certain simple 
exercise to be done by the children for a few 
minutes when they met in the morning and 
again before leaving school in the afternoon, 
with the result that after a few years one 
hundred per cent. of the children had perfect 
vision. 

If our Minister of Education had any spirit 
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he would arrange for a repetition of this experi- 
ment to be made in this country. Hitherto, 
presumably, the medical profession has declined 
to assist in such a bit of work. Perhaps under 
the new Health Bill the doctors will have to 
toe the line and do what they are told. 


I am, etc., 
Waterstone House, WILLIAM C. LENG. 
Newport, Fife. 


To the Editor. 
Theatre-Going for the Blind. 


Sir,—May I take up a few inches of your 
space to give a word of appreciation to Mr. 
Robinson for his two admirable articles on this 
subject ? He has many sensible things to say 
and says them in a sensible way, particularly 
in the list of “ Do’s”’ and “ Don’t’s”’ at the 
end of the second article. Many friends and 
relatives of blind people, and also blind people 
themselves, would derive benefit from reading 
these articles and I hope that they will be 
brought to their notice. 


It has always seemed to me that when 
attending a good “straight’”’ play the blind 
theatre-goer suffers less disadvantage than at 
many other forms of entertainment. We are 
all accustomed to listening to radio plays these 
days. I ama regular listener to the ‘‘ Saturday 
Night Theatre’ and in this series have heard 
many plays that were new to me, but I did not 
feel that they were in any way incomplete from 
being heard only. 

Admittedly radio plays are specially adapted 
for a non-seeing audience, but against this there 
is, | should imagine, something—for instance, a 
feeling of atmosphere—which the blind theatre- 
goer can have that is not appreciated by the 
listener-in. 

At least the pleasure that can be derived from 
hearing a good play to one who cannot see it is 
well worth the price of a seat—even in these 
highly taxed days! But it is extraordinary 
how many people, blind and sighted alike, do 
not realise this. ‘“‘Dad used to be a keen 
theatre-goer,’”’ said a friend of mine, whose 
father had recently lost his sight, “‘ but of course 
he never goes nowadays. It would be useless.”’ 

I know that this attitude is all too common, 
especially among those who. have lost their 
sight in later life. If some of these people are 
persuaded, by reading Mr. Robinson’s articles, 
to try the theatre again I feel sure that they will 
get a great deal of unexpected pleasure. 

Yours etc., 
HELEN CHALMERS. 
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Another Blind B.B.C. Governor.—Dr. Ernest. 


Whitfield, the distinguished blind musician, is 
one of the five new Governors of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation. 
is from 21st July, 1946. He is the second blind 
man to be a Governor of the B.B.C., the first 
being Lt.-Col. Sir Ian Fraser, C.B.E., M.P., who 
is one of the five retiring Governors and also 
served as Governor from 1936 to 1939. Dr. 
Whitfield was born in 1887 and won a scholar- 
ship to University College School. At the age 
of 21, when working in Vienna, he lost his sight 
and turned to music as a profession. In 1923 
he entered the London School of Economics, 
taking the B.Sc. and Ph.D. degrees. He joined 
the Executive Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind in 1929 and from 1931 to 1937 
served as joint hon. treasurer. He was the 
Labour candidate for Marylebone in 1931 and 
for South Bucks in 1935. When war broke out 
in 1939 Dr. Whitfield was staying in the south 
of France with his family, and it was not until 
1944 that he managed to get to Portugal and 
eventually was allowed to fly to New York. 
Later he and his family went to Canada, where 
he has played an active part in the work of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
He returned to England last month. 


An Apprenticeship Which Started a Workshop. 
—An interesting account is given in a recent 
issue of the Swiss Braille magazine, Le Petit 
Progres, and also in the letterpress Le Messager 
Suisse des Aveugles, of the experiences of a 
blind machine knitter. The author—V. Dumuid 
—was asked to learn to work a machine as a 
test, and on the result of her apprenticeship 
depended the opening of a workshop. Her first 
attempts to manipulate the many small com- 
ponents of the machine were somewhat dis- 
couraging, but fired with the knowledge of how 
much depended on her success or failure and 
helped by the kindness of her teacher, she per- 


severed until she had mastered the job. Her | 


reward was the decision to open a workshop and 
five more young people started training. This 
was a little over two years ago. To-day they 
can each knit about six pairs of stockings a day— 
a much higher rate of output than their most 
optimistic friends had thought possible. 


His appointment 


| 
| 
| 


| College. Mr. 
| up a number of part-time teaching posts in 
_ other schools in order to take the appointment. 
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Blind Director of Music at Worcester College. 
Mr. Sinclair Logan, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O., the 


_ well-known blind musician, has been appointed 
| by the Governors of Worcester College for the 


Blind to succeed Mr. 
Mus.Doc., as 


F. G. K. Westcott, 
Director of Music at the 
Sinclair Logan has given 


Dr. Westcott, who has been Director of Music 
at the College since 1941, has been appointed 
by the Ministry of Education to a ico ploy 
Inspectorship. 

One-Handed Blind Sculptor.—Busts, figures 
and hands sculptured by a blind man were on 
sale last month at the Pavilion des Invalides, 
Paris, for prices ranging up to £40. They are 
the work of René Tourneaux, who lost his 


_ sight and one arm in the 1914-1918 war. He had 


not had previous experience of modelling, but 
when he left hospital he was given a job of 
drawing on wax in which he made little progress 
and was then induced by a sculptor to try his 
hand at plaster reproductions. He became 
interested and slowly and painfully learned to 
use his one hand on this work. After many 
struggles he managed to create a life-like head 
of a woman, but the effort had been too great 
and he was forced to give up through nervous 
prostration. There followed a long period of 
recuperation and then Tourneaux tried again, 
slowly gaining confidence and skill. To-day, 
it is claimed, his reputation is assured. 


Blind Band Wins Through.—After a long 
struggle the Blackpool and Fylde Blind Band are 


having their ability recognised in a practical 


manner by being invited to appear at concerts 
and shows. They are now anxious to secure 
more local engagements. 

The band was founded in 1926 by a number of 
men from the workshops for the blind at 
Castlegate. Mr. Percy Hargreaves, one of the 
founders, has carried on through difficult times, 
and with the President, Col. W. Parkinson, J.P., 
and Vice-President, Miss A. Hargreaves, has 
helped to keep the band together. 


A Nearly Blind Duellist.—Mr. Esmond Knight, 
the actor, who was blinded in a naval battle 
during the war, but has regained some sight in 
one eye, is appearing as Mercutio in the King’s 
Theatre, Hammersmith, production of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’’ According to the critics his per- 
formance is most rousing and virile and his 
duel with Tybalt is realistically gay and daring. 
Mr. Knight told a representative of the Star 


that in order to obtain this effect every move of 


sword and dagger had to. be plotted and done 
over and over again before it was perfect. 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Robert Roberts, at Haverbreaks, Lancaster, 
aged 87. A well-known figure in the public life 
of Lancaster for nearly 40 years, he took a keen 
interest in the blind and was chairman of 
Lancaster and District Sub-Committee for the 
Welfare of the Blind at the time of his death. 


John Macgill Rusk, S.S.C., 0.B.E., at Edin- 
burgh, in his goth year. For many years he 
was an outstanding member of the Edinburgh 
Town Council and received his O.B.E. in the 
1936 New Year Honours for his work as chairman 
of the Scottish Advisory Committee on the 
Welfare of the Blind. 


J. Whittam, of Bolton, chairman of the 
National League of the Blind. He was devoted 
to the service of his blind fellows and for many 
years served them with unfailing and whole- 
hearted zeal. The major part of his work for 
the welfare of the blind community was done 
through the National League, but, in addition, 
he was one of the League’s representatives on 
the Executive Council of the National Institute 
for the Blind from 1941 to 1945 and for eight 
years was a member of the Council of the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind. 
His industry in the cause, his sincerity, his 
tenacity gained for him the respect of all those 
with whom he came into contact. He was 
always ready to:»co-operate in any project for 
the betterment of the blind, and he will be very 
much missed not only in the North of Engiand, 
but throughout the whole country. 


John Stoddard Hughes, headmaster of the 
Brighton School for Blind Boys, at Brighton, 
aged 63. Hisconnection with the Brighton school 
began with his appointment as assistant master 
there in 1904, and not long after—in March, 1908 
—he became headmaster, a post which he was 
destined to hold for 38 years. Both as a head- 
master and as a member of the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, with which he was 
associated since its formation, he rendered most 
distinguished service to the education of the 
blind, and in his own school, his marked ability 
and personality were reflected in the character 
of his pupils. His outlook as a schoolmaster 
was wholly admirable, and his influence ex- 
tended beyond the blind community asa member 
and president of the Brighton branch of the 
National Union of Teachers. His interest in his 
boys did not end when they left school ; he had 
an intense and practical interest in their after 
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careers. He was-a great.lover of his adopted 
town and when he returned last summer from 
Nottinghamshire, where his school had been 
evacuated for 3} years, he was looking forward 
to spending his retirement, due in about a year’s 
time, in Brighton. He leaves a widow who is 
also a member of the teaching profession. 


Viscount Southwood of Fernhurst, Chairman 
and Managing Director of Odhams Press, Ltd., 
the Daily Herald Ltd., and many other com- 
panies, aged 73. .In a tribute paid to him by 
the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee said: “ His 
desire to be of service to the community ex- 
tended beyond his publishing and _ political 
activities into other work, particularly for 
hospitals and in charitable activities of many 
kinds.”’ His service to the communtiy of the 
blind was of exceptional value and will always 
be remembered with the warmest gratitude. 
On Christmas Day, 1938, Lord Southwood 
made the annual broadcast appeal for the 
British Wireless for the Blind Fund. The 
result of that appeal created two records: 
82,100 people responded to the appeal and 
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subscribed a total sum of £33,850. But in 
asking listeners to subscribe, Lord Southwood 


had most generously promised to give 5s. for ~ 


each {1 he received, and the resulting personal 
gift of £8,462 brings the final amount forth- 
coming from his appeal to £42,312. Only once, 
as a result of Lord Woolton’s appeal for the 
Fund in 000, has this splendid sum been ex- 
ceeded, but in the number of individual sub- 
scriptions received, Lord Southwood’s appeal 


by far and away established a record which is | 


not likely to be broken. 
In 1943, Lord Southwood was appointed 


Hon. Treasurer of the British Wireless for the — 


Blind Fund, in succession to the late Mr. 
Reginald McKenna, and for a number of years 


he was a Vice-President of the National Institute — 
for the Blind. All those in Blind Welfare who — 


came into contact with him will echo the 
concluding words of the tribute paid to him by 
Viscount Addison, Leader of the House of 
Lords: ‘‘ Through everything he did there was 
a kindness of heart and lovability which I am 
sure all of us who knew him well will ever 
treasure in our memories.” 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. A. J. E. BEcK, a recently-elected Alder- 
man of the Wiltshire County Council and Presi- 
dent of the Swindon Branch of the Wiltshire 
County Association for the Blind, has been 
appointed chairman of the Wiltshire County 
Blind Persons Act Committee. 

* * bo 

Dr. NicHoLtas Murray ButTLer, President 
Emeritus of Columbia University, who is now 
83 years old, disclosed last month that he had 
become totally blind. While his general health 


was perfect, he said, 70 years of overwork had 


brought a paralysis of his optic nerve. 


* * * 


Surgeon-Commander G. Murray LEVICK, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., has been appointed 
Honorary Consultant to the National Institute’s 


School of Physiotherapy and the Alfred Eichholz — 


Memorial Clinic. He has done invaluable work 
in helping to put Medical Electricity by the 
Blind on a sound footing in this country. 


TAX RECOVERABLE ON COVENANTED 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


As from 6th April, 1946, tax on covenanted subscriptions to a charitable body is recoverable 
by that body in accordance with the following scale :— 


Annual Subscriptions paid by Subscriber. 


Income Tax (at 9/- in the £). 


Total Value of Subscription. 
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| our other blind knitters. 
| deaf-blind man to whom she reads Braille by 
_ reading the book and then conveying it to him 
| by hand.” 
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REVIEWS OF REPORTS 


Victorian Association of Braille Writers, 
Melbourne.—The 51st Annual Report of this 
Association is a cheerful record of a successful 
year. 59I volumes, transcribed by a devoted 
band of 111 workers, were added to the Library : 
52 men and women, who have become blind 
in the course of the year have been taught 
Braille by the Home Teacher : Sunday afternoon 
entertainments of varied kind have been 
provided monthly in Braille Hall, and there was 
a grand Christmas Party, featuring among other 
things a 28-lb. iced and decorated Christmas 
cake! The Association has bought some 
adjacent property at a cost of £2,003, with a 
view to extending its Library and Hall accommo- 
dation, and has collected a good sum towards the 
rebuilding of its seaside Holiday Home. Many 
and varied are the services performed by the 
large circle of voluntary helpers—from collecting 


_ paper and string and cornering book covers to 


book binding, transcribing and entertaining. 


A letter received recently by the National 
Institute from the Association says:— 


“We were very interested to read in THE 


_ New Beacon of March 15th regarding blind, 


deaf and dumb knitters. We too are very 
proud of a blind, deaf and dumb hand-knitter, 
whose handwork is vastly superior to any of 
She is married to a 


ANNOUNCEMENES 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represen 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Dances: 


19384 Livingston, J. I don’t want to be 

loved, Song Fox-Tyrot ; 0 6 
19385 Revel, H. If I had a dozen ‘hearts, 

Song Fox-Trot : o 6 
19386 Rodgers, R. It might as ‘well be Spring, a: 

Song Fox- Trot ; 0 6 

19387 Tchaikousky. Opening Theme from 

‘Piano Concerto No. 1 (arr. by Carl 

ETS) es af mx a HO 6 2 8 
Organ: 
19383 Alcock, W. G. Impromptu in G hen Ohily eo 


19382 Russell, W. Largo and Fugue in A 
; minor (arr. by H. G. Ley) .. 

Further List of Reprints of Braille Music. 
4890-1 Rowley. First Year at the Piano, First and 


Second Terms. 


Oo 6 
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16348 Bate. A Countryman’s Log. 

13704 Forde. Musical Rambles. 

2864 Lee, E. Markham. At the Pantomime. 

6862 Purcell. Thirteen Short and Easy Pieces (arr. 
by P. A. Whitehead). 

15494 First Year Purcell (arr. by Markham Lee). 

2713 Brahms. Waltzes, Op. 39. 


3559,3284 Grieg. Lyric Pieces, Op. 12 and Op. 43. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Standard English 
Braille, large size, interpointed and paper covers. 
Fiction: 

18312-5 And No Man’s Wit, by Rose Macaulay. A 
witty and penetrating story of the recent Civil War 
in Spain. 4 vols. 7s. per vol. F271. 


Poetry: 

18605-8 Poems, by John Donne. Donne is especially 
interesting to this present age of reaction from the 
Victorian compromise between the stark antagonisms 
of civilised life. His poetry, both sacred and profane, 
is marked by rich virility, passionate fervour, sar- 
donic and ingenious fantasy, and an innate mysticism. 
This edition is complete and has an Introduction by 
Hugh J’Anson Fausset. 4 vols. 6s. 3d. per vol. 


F244. 
Topography: 
18702-3 Sweet Thames Run Softly, by Robert 
Gibbings. A delicious leisurely book about .the 


aspects and meanderings of old Father Thames. 
2 vols. | .6s..6d: per vol... F129. 


Miscellaneous: 

19420 The Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, 1944: 
The Quota and Designated Employments Schemes. 
A Supplement to the Braille edition of the Act 


itself. Pamphlet. 1s. 3d. Ert. 
ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 
MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 
Chureh: 
757  Adlam, F.( arr.b y). Communion Service from 
Gounod’s ‘‘ Messe Solennelle.”’ 


758 Brown, A. H. Missa Coelestis. 

759 Foster, Myles B. Communion Service in F. 

760 Martin, G.C. Evening Service in G, 

761 Morley, Thomas. Evening Service 
Bourdon Tones VIII and V). 

762 Shaw, Geoffrey. Simple Modal Music for the 
Holy Communion. 

763 Thiman, Eric H. Thou, Whose Almighty Word 
(Anthem). 

764 Turner, Edmund. Evening Service in F. 

Piano: . 

765 Borodin, A. Mazurka, No. 4 of ‘‘ Petite Suite.”’ 

766 Scriabine. Twelve Etudes, Op. 8. 

Piano-Accordion: 

767 Strauss, Johann. 
Al Richards). 


(Faux- 


Seven Famous Valses (arr, by 


Vocal: 
768 Associated Board Examination. 
IV, by Frederick Keel. 
Theory and Music Literature: 
Scholes, Percy. Oxford Companion to Music, Selected 
Articles from, ed. by H. V. Spanner : 
769, 770 Historical Sketches of Nationalism in 
Music. 2 vols. 
771-773, A Study of Musical Instruments. Vols. 1-3. 
774,775 A Study of Musical Instruments. Glossary, 
Vols. 4 and 5. 


Studies Grade 
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VACANCIES IN HOMES, 
(April, 1946] 
National Institute for the Blind 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East 

Grinstead . 2 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, "Haydon 

Bridge, Northumberland 4 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northamp- 

ton 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood I 
Bloomfield, Leamington 5n ms am — 
Wavertree House, Hove ‘ i= NE 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home... °— 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 

holiday or short periods of rest) a. — 
Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate a toes 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring... — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay — 
School of Telephony, Oldbury cue 

Bridgnorth 7 
31, Palace Court, London, W.2 ; Re a 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon nas — 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight , 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


‘THE COVENTRY COVENTRY SOCIETY FOR THE BLIN FOR THE BLIND 
invites applications for the post of a female Home 
Teacher and Visitor—sighted and certificated. Salary 
according to experience. 

Applications, with testimonials, and stating age and 
experience, to be addressed to Mrs. R. E. Staner, 7, 
St. Patrick’s Road, Coventry. 


A prt l 


ETC, 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1946. Can- 
didates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose 23d. stamp). Many honours gained by 
previous subscribers. 


FULLY EXPERIENCED BASKETMAKER, all classes 
of the trade, seeks situation as Instructor or Teacher 
in Blind School. Knowledge of Blind Welfare. Write 
“‘Y.Z.”’, c/o, Editor, THE NEw BEACON, 224, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. 


BRUSH MAKING. Capable man _ with sound 
knowledge and practical experience of the trade, ie- 
quired for position of Foreman. Wage, £5 Ios. plus 
23s. per week cost-of-living bonus. Apply by letter, 
giving full details of experience, and enclosing copies 
of testimonials to the Manager, Workshops for the 
Adult Blind, Whickham View, Benwell, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

Applications are invited for the post of sighted 
female Home Teacher and Visitor of the Blind in 
the Sheffield district of the administrative county. 
Salary rising to £240 per annum, plus War*Bonus, the 
commencing figure to be according to age. Applicants 
must be not less than 21 years of age. 

In the event of an unqualified person being appointed 
she will be required to obtain, within a reasonable 
period, the certificate of The College of Teachers of the 
Blind, and, subject to satisfactory service, the appoint- 
ment will become of permanent character when the 
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certificate has been obtained. Further details can be 

obtained on application to the undersigned. 
BERNARD KENYON, 

County Hall, Wakefield. Clerk of the County Council 


BRAILLE TEXTBOOKS FOR DISPOSAL 
Worcester College for the Blind has for disposal a 
number of copies of the Braille textbooks named 
below which are not now in use at the College. They 
will be sent free of charge, except cost of postage, to 
the first applicants. 
before May ist, 1946, to the Headmaster, Worcester 
College for the Blind, Worcester. 
Algebra, Elementary, by C. Smith, 
Answers Vol. 6. 
Graduated Exercises and Exam. Papers in Book- 
keeping. Vols. 1-3. 
Longman’s First French Course, by Bertenshaw. 
Vols. 1-4. 


Elements of Economics of Industry, by Marshall. 
Vols. I-5. 

History of Rome, by Creighton. 

History of Rome, by Matheson. Vols. I-3. 

Answers to the Winchester Arithmetic. 

Electricity and Magnetism, by Ashford. Vols. 1-4. 

Heath’s Practical French Grammar. Vols. I-Io. 


NORTH WALES SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 

This Society will shortly proceed to the appointment 
of men and/or women to its Home Teaching Service 
and applications are invited from :— 

(a) persons holding the Certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, or 

(6) persons of good education and over 21 years of 
age who would be prepared, if necessary at the Society's 
expense, to undergo a course of training leading to that 
Certificate. 

Conversational power in Welsh will be essential. 

The salary will be adjusted according to experience 
in Blind Welfare Work on a scale rising from £180 to 
£250 per annum, together with the usual War Bonus. 
Further particulars of service will be supplied on 
request. GRIFFITH WILLIAMS, Esq. 

204, High Street, 
Bangor, North Wales. 


HOME TEACHING SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND IN 
NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD 
Appointment of Home Teachers 

Applications are invited from persons holding the 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind, for 
the posts of female Home Teachers of the Blind, at a 
salary within the scale £200, rising by annual 
increments of {10 per annum to £250 a year, plus 
War Bonus at present at the rate of 18s. 6d. per week. 
The commencing salary will be fixed according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications will also be considered from persons. 
who have not yet obtained the certificate of the College 
of Teachers of the Blind but, in this case, the com- 


Vols. 1-5, 


Applications should be made~ 


a 


mencing salary will be at the rate £130 a year plus - 


War Bonus. 

The successful candidates will be required to con- 
tribute to a superannuation scheme, and will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 


Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 


age, qualifications and experience, with copies of two 
recent testimonials, 
the 30th April, 1946, to the undersigned, Envelopes. 
to be endorsed ‘‘ Home Teacher.”’ 
R. J. Smitu, Secretary. 
Sutherland Memorial Hall, 
Jesmond Road, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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THE OREGON PLAN - « OUR PLAN? 


By F. E. ee VAI Mg 


f N the March issue of The Outlook for the Blind (American Foundation for the Blind, Inc.) is a 
report written by Dr. B. Lowenfeld on “‘The Oregon Plan.”’. Dr. Lowenfeld used to be on the 
staff of the Jewish School for the Blind in Vienna. Before going to America, he spent some 
time in this country. 

Robert Irwin, Executive Director of the American Foundation for the Blind, says of 
the Oregon Plan: “It is seldom that any fundamental new principle is introduced into the 
education of the blind: When such fundamental principles do appear, they should be studied 
carefully.’ Dr. Lowenfeld was asked to survey the Plan and report on it, and I propose giving 

further quotations from his article for the reader to understand what the Oregon Plan is, then to 
survey our organisations in this country and estimate as to the value of the Plan to us. 
Dr. Lowenfeld states that “it will be seen that the Public School for the Blind has undergone 
a great change in assuming the functions of a Centre for Visually Handicapped Children regardless 
* of the amount of sight they have. 
| “The Supervisor of Education of Visually Harthica ped Children serves also as Staff Consultant 
_ to the State School for the Blind and holds the central position in so far as the referral is concerned. 
Following are the most frequently occurrent types of referral :— 
I. The child’s visual difficulty is adjusted and he remains in the Public School. 
2. The child’s visual difficulty is treated medically and special assistance is provided in order to 
enable him to participate in regular classroom instruction. 
3. The child needs ophthalmological care that cannot be provided under home conditions, and is 
therefore referred to the State School for the Blind. 
4. The child needs educational adjustments which cannot be provided in his regular classroom 
environment and is referred to the State School for the Blind. 
5. The child has been at the Oregon School for the Blind and is now referred to the sighted Public 
6 


School where he needs special assistance and follow up. 
Blind students are referred from the State School for the Blind to the Public School for Senior, 
High School, or graduation. 

“From the facts reported, it must be apparent that the Residential School for the Blind has 
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undergone a decided change in character. It is 
no longer an Institution where children enter and 
remain there until graduation. Only about a 
third or a half do this, but there is a turnover 
among the other students which changes the 
student body from year to year—even during the 
school year. Although the School has a fully 
accredited High School Department, no pupils 
are kept beyond the roth grade (later on, the 
8th grade). They are then referred to the 
regular Public Schools to finish with supervisory 
assistance their high school training together 
with their seeing comrades. The School for the 
Blind is no longer an organisation that has 
practically no contact with the pupils in the 
General Public Schools. It is a part of that 
stream into which it channels the pupils who 
become adjusted and from which it receives 
those who need special training and temporary 
adjustment.’ 

Now let us review our own special schools’ 
history, referring to points raised in the Oregon 
Report. We must pay tribute to the splendid 
work done by the School Medical Officers. The 
School Medical Officers have been responsible for 
the medical inspection of school pupils since the 
year 1907. They have done a grand work. Eye- 
sight has been tested, spectacles have been 
issued free of charge where necessary, and 
special investigations have been carried out by 
certain County Medical Officers on such subjects 
as Squint, Myopia and Ophthalmia. Teachers 
also have taken a very active part: the experi- 
ments with different sizes in prints, coloured 
chalks, writing materials, suitable desks, lighting 
and lenses (thanks to Mrs. Page and Mr. 
Andrews). 

A typical County Medical Officer’s Report for 
1943 quotes: Defects of vision and squint dealt 
with under the Authority’s Scheme—Element- 
ary 5,581 (glasses prescribed 2,318) ; Secondary 
2,586 (glasses prescribed 1,563). 

In this country we have never really agreed 
that a partially sighted child should go to a 
School for the Blind. The Report of the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
“Health of the School Child,’’ 1925, shows 
that there were 4,692; 2,258 were in special 
schools, 26 at institutions other than special 
schools, 339 at no school, and the remainder were 
in public elementary schools. 

In 1931 the Chief Medical Officer appointed a 
Committee to report on the problems affecting 
the partially blind children. The whole trend of 
this report, published in 1934, was to advocate 
“bringing down the barriers which had existed 
between the education of this type of children 
and that of the fully sighted children.”’ 

Certainly, since then, and with most Authori- 
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ties throughout the history, care has been taken — 


to admit to the Schools for the Blind only those — 
pupils who are likely to be certifiable as blind | 


persons industrially. 

However, the new Education Act of 1944 
reserves equal rights educationally for the par- 
tially sighted as for the sighted. 

The explanatory Memorandum No. 6944 said 
that the Bill will “ legalise the continued attend- 
ance of children at special schools beyond the 
age of sixteen.’’ Certainly, the Ministry of 


Education, Local Authorities and teachers in © 


special schools are fully alive to the situation and 
have in their minds an ambitious programme. 


The new Act allows certain partially sighted © 


children to be educated in the ordinary schools, 
and Local Authorities will see that these children 
will attain the standards of pupils in their own 
age groups. A deputation from the College of 
Teachers of the Blind, of which I was a member, 
was assured by the Ministry that registers were 
to be kept of these visually handicapped children 
and the test for retaining them in the sighted 
schools would be their normal progress. The 
Ministry -has gone further—much further— 
regarding Special Schools. A number of Schools 
for the Blind have been converted into residential 
Schools for Partially Sighted, e.g., Preston. 


Regarding our Schools for the Blind, there has | 


always been a certain amount of clinical work 
done in connection with these schools. In some 
cases the vision has been improved sufficiently 
to enable pupils to go to a special school and 
sometimes even to a sighted school. We have 
special Secondary Schools for the Blind, but 


under the new Education Act we become our 


own Primary and Secondary Schools and retain 
the old Secondary Schools for Grammar Schools 
or for Higher Education. 
Education, Local Authorities and teachers are 
well alive to the possibilities of the new Educa- 
tion Act. 


A number of queries arise from this Oregon 


Pian *— 
I. Have some of us had a bee in our bonnet 
that contact with the blind has been bad for 
the partially sighted ? 


2. Are we contradictory? We segregate the 


blind for primary and secondary education — 


and yet not for university education. 

3. Isthe quality of our special schools’ education 
to be equal to that of the education of the 
sighted under the facilities of the new 
Education Act ? 


The Ministry of- 


4. Have we been too complacent about the © 


education of the blind? Do we not view 


with discontent the great reforms in sighted 


education while we doom our own blind 


children to the routine of the old order ? | 
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_ facilities. 


Are our residential schools segregated insti- 
tutions ? 
Are we part of the main stream of education? 


Let us now reply to these queries :— 


I think we should keep the welfare of the 
visually handicapped child as the primary 
test. If the pupil cannot be catered for in 
the ordinary sighted school and if there is no 
special school available, then it, seems a 
natural duty to send the child to a School 
for the Blind, where there are people with 
expert knowledge of visual defects. As a 
matter of fact, the School for the Blind is 
really a School for the Visually Handicapped. 
If the partially sighted with special aids can 
make normal progress, or almost normal 
progress, in a sighted school, by all means 
follow the Oregon Plan. However, Dr. 
Lowenfeld points out, the same as Mrs. 
Hathaway in her book, the strict limitations 
of advanced material in clear type books. 
If there are 5,000 partially sighted children 
in this country and 1,000 or 2,000 of them 
require advanced material in large print, 
surely we can afford to have the books 
printed ; also, surely we can co-operate with 
America for exchange or supplies. The same 
thing applies to the blind ; if they can make 
nermal progress in the Grammar or Tech- 
nical Schools, then they should be allowed to 
go there. I think they are better catered for 
in the special Secondary Schools. However, 
with pupils studying for their Higher School 
Certificate it might be a good idea to let them 
have two years in a sighted school, provided 
with a noiseless typewriter, and if necessary 


_a system of visiting readers for necessary 


materials which are not published in Braille. 


3. The weakness of our old partially sighted 
| - education was that there was no after care. 


With the extension of the school leaving age 
under the new Education Act, every care 
must be taken that these pupils have full 
The definition of these pupils in 
the future should be “ Visually Handicap- 
ped,’’ so that money left for blind charities 
could be applied more charitably. 

I have already referred to our technical 
education. The Disabled Persons (Employ- 


ment) Act and the new Social Securities will | 


replace a certain amount of money that 
would otherwise have been’ applied to 
the blind. Now can’t we spend this released 
money at the right period of the blind 
pupil’s life—at the beginning of his career ? 


_ Mr. Edkins and Mr. Page, in two admirable 


articles in THE NEw BEAcon, have pointed 
out a number of developments in industry. 


I have always advocated a pet idea, namely, 
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that money should be spert in buying a 
patent or patents and these should be 
exploited by the blind. Isn’t it awful that 
the blind should have to endure the restricted 
occupations ? I want to see the Technical 
School for the blind as good as the Technical 
School for the sighted, and as well equipped. 
Many more of our blind pupils should take 
their places among the professional and com- 
mercial people of the community. Although 
there is a certain amount of restriction in the 
contacts with other children, there is plenty 
of evidence that there is a definite flow of 
influences into the special schools and 
numerous contacts with outside organisa- 
tions. The word “ segregation ’’ applied to 
our modern Visually Handicapped Organisa- 
tions, including Schools for the Blind, is a 
misnomer. 

5. No one can‘read the new Education Act and 
the ‘Circulars and Memoranda without 
realising that there is a new spirit abroad. 
Just as much as the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act is taking a part in the 
industrial life, so is the education of the 
visually handicapped a definite part of the 
main stream of education. | 

The Oregon Plan is a splendid piece of work, 
and we wish our confréres in America every 
SUCCESS. 

To me the Oregon Plan does not seem to 
introduce for usin Britain any new fundamental 
principle, but it does issue a very strong 
challenge—a challenge as to whether we are 
doing our utmost for the partially sighted, and 
a challenge as to whether we are conservative 
and complacent in our attitude of mind towards 
those who cannot see. 


PERSONALIA 


His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
has become a Vice-President of the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

* * * 

Some time ago doctors told FRANZ LEHAR, 
the famous composer of operettas, including 
‘The Merry Widow,” that he was going blind. 
On the eve of his 75th birthday (3oth April), 
he was told last month that he was cured. 
He will celebrate by starting to write music 
again. 

%* * *k 

Mr. DENNIS CLEGG, aged 48, who is blind, 
will be Labour Candidate in a Healey, Rochdale, 
municipal by-election. 
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HOME NEWS 


Blind Persons Registered Under Disabled 
Persons Act. 
30th April, Mr. DUMPLETON asked the Minister 
of Labour how many blind persons have 
registered under the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1944; and what provision he is 
making for blind persons under that Act. 

Mr. Isaacs: On 18th March, 6,668 totally 
blind persons were registered under the Dis- 
abled Persons (Employment) Act. My Depart- 
ment will take responsibility under the Act for 
the existing workshops which wiil continue to 
be run either by local authorities or by voluntary 
undertakings for the purpose of providing 
employment and training for the adult blind. 
The Disabled Persons Employment Corporation 
will supplement these facilities by the provision 
of places for a certain number of blind persons 
in the less specialised workshops to be set up. 
It is hoped in this way gradually to extend the 
range of occupations in which blind persons can 
suitably be trained. 

Blind Clergymen’s Conference.—A Conference 
of thirteen blind clergymen met at the National 
Institute for the Blind on April 30th and May Ist. 
It had been convened by the Institute’s Honorary 
Chief Chaplain, the Rev. Canon C. E. Bolam, 
to advise the Institute’s Careers Committee 
on ways of overcoming difficulties in securing 
ordination, titles and appointments to benefices 
for blind men. 

The Conference strongly affirmed its con- 
viction that a suitably qualified blind man can 
perform effectively the many sided work of an 
Anglican priest. In addition to possessing the 
necessary academic and personal qualifications, 
he must be a completely competent blind man, 
able, through the quality of his work, to win 
the confidence of his diocese and parish. More- 
over, a successful blind priest should be pre- 
pared to compensate for his blindness by 
exceptional ability in some direction, and this 
more often requires unusual application than 
unusual brilliance. 

The Conference recommended the establish- 
ment of a small committee to advise the Institute 
on the selection of devotional and theological 
works for transcription into Braille and on the 
form in which they should be printed. It also 
suggested the appointment of a number of 
Assistant Honorary Chaplains to make known 
the work of blind clergymen in the principal 
dioceses. 
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_ Outside Interests at Court Grange.—The me 


term at Court Grange School for retarded blind ~ 
It included — 


children was an eventful one. 
visits to a model dairy, inspection of a church, 


including the belfry, cinema visits, inspection | 
of the pottery at Bovey Tracey and the cabinet _ 
works at Newton Abbot, various activities on 


the Dartington Estate, and the Workshops for 
the Blind at Exeter. 
Blind Minstrel Commemorated.—A _ tablet 


commemorating the 130th anniversary of the — 


death of the blind Welsh soldier minstrel who 


was the original of ‘“‘ Wandering Willie,” the 


famous blind minstrel in. Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Redgauntlet,’’ was unveiled last month in 
Twynholm Churchyard, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
The blind minstrel, his wife, and five children, 
were buried alive when the bank of a sand 


quarry, near Twynholm, in which they were — 


sheltering, caved in. 


A Dagenham Hostel. aes a meeting of the | 


Dagenham Association for the Welfare of the 
Blind, Miss Hayter, representing the Essex 
County Association for the Blind, expressed her 
pleasure in seeing that Dagenham was pushing 
forward with their scheme to provide a Hostel 
for the Blind, and promised her full support of 
the scheme. 

_ Poultry Training in the Isle of Man.—At the 
Annual Meeting of the Manx Blind Welfare 


| 


Society, presided over by Deemster Cowley, the | 


Deemster said that a blind girl had been trained _ 


in the care of poultry at Knockaloe, and later 
at Rees Heath Agricultural College, and could 


now earn her.own living. She had passed out | 


second in the examinations. 
St. Dunstan’s Back at 
Stretton, Shropshire, 
now returned to Ovingdean, Brighton. 
French Blind Children Recuperate in England. 


—A party of 21 French blind children arrived | 
by air from Paris to Liverpool on 16th April, 
to spend six months as the guests of St. Vincent’s | 
School for the Blind, Yew Tree Lane, West | 
The aim of the visit is | 
to give the children an opportunity of recovering | 
both physically and mentally from the effects | 
of six years of war and enemy occupation. 
The scheme is being financed jointly by the 
Blind and the > 
American Foundation for the Blind in New | 
York. Most of the children come from the © 


Derby, Liverpool. 


National Institute for the 


Brighton.—St. | 
Dunstan’s Training Centre, evacuated to Church © 
during the war, has | 


ae 
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largest school for the blind in: France—the 
Institution Nationale des Jeunes “Aveugles in 
Paris, but there are also small contingents 
from Arras and from the Strasbourg area in 
_each of which regions there is a small voluntary 
school for the blind. The children are accom- 


_panied by two adults, one a social worker 
_ from Paris and the other a nun from Strasbourg. 


The party was met at the Liverpool airport 
_ by a strong reception committee which included 
_fepresentatives, not only of the N.I.B. and 
| St. Vincent’s School, but also of the Liverpool 
Workshops for the Blind and the Liverpool 
| Home Teaching Society ; there was also a good 
_array of local pressmen. The plane touched 
| down at 11.45; it was a captured Junkers 52 
transport, piloted by a member of the French 
_Air Force, and despite the fact that it was 
| fitted with wooden seats, everyone seemed to 
have made the journey very successfully, 
_and two French Red Cross representatives who 
_accompanied the children and returned on the 
same plane to Paris and who had taken part in 
similar convoy jobs on the previous day with 
the sighted children who came to England, 
said that the party sustained a substantially 
_smaller number of air-sickness casualties (only 
_ two or three) than the larger convoys. 


Customs formalities were reduced to a mini- 
mum, thanks to the presence and helpful co- 
| operation of the French Vice-Consul in Liverpool, 
and the party was soon ready to board the 
_double-decker bus which conveyed it to the 
school. By then all the children were in fine 
‘fettle, from the eldest—born in 1I930—to a 
| little girl of under six. The children took a lively 
interest in everything and even though the 
visit meant that they would miss part of the 
| summer holidays at home with their parents 
| they all seemed very happy to have this splendid 
Opportunity of recuperation in England. 
| All reports received since the children’s 
| arrival testify to the speedy and_ cheerful 
Manner in which they have settled down and 
to the very warm welcome which they are 
receiving at the hands of all who know of their 
| presence in this country. 


_. Blind Welfare -Films.—By courtesy of the 
| Ministry of Information a show of films of 
Special interest to blind welfare workers was 
_ arranged by the National Institute for the Blind 
_m the M.O.I. Theatre, on April 11th, at which 
|Many members of the Institute’ S Executive 
Council were present. 

_ The first thirty-minute film shown, ‘“ Your 
| Children’s Eyes,” made by the M.O.I. for the 
| Ministry of Health, is designed to bring home 
| to parents the importance oF safeguarding ‘their 
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children’s eyesight. The theory of eye structure 
and of various kinds of defective vision is skil- 
fully explained, with effective use of simple 
illustrations—an orange, for instance, is the 


basis of a wizard-like “ build-up” of the eye. 


The latest clinical developments in remedial 
work are shown, and home treatment of common 
eye ailments such as styes and conjunctivitis are 
demonstrated. Great emphasis is laid on the 
necessity for early treatment of defective 
vision and the formation of good eye habits. The 
commentary is crisp, yet unhurried and the 
whole film, interesting throughout, is admirably 
suited to its purpose. 


The National Institute for the Blind Appeal 
Film for 1945, “I Think of You ’’—already 
reviewed in an earlier issue—with its record of 
blind achievement, served as a prologue to 
the two American Office of Information films 
which followed. These were, ‘‘ Employing Blind 
Workers in Industry,” and a sequel, “ Intro- 
ducing the Blind Worker to the Job.” 


In the first of these two, a hard-headed em- 
ployer, impressed by a demonstration given by 
a Placement Officer in his own factory, agrees 
somewhat dubiously to give a blind man a trial. 
Before we learn how he gets on in the sequel, 
other shots are shown of expert blind workers 
in different factories, one of the most remarkable 
being of a woman in process of assembling two 
fire extinguisher valves at once, one with each 
hand. “ Introducing the Blind Worker to the 
Job” shows the blind lad’s first day in the 
factory of Doubting Thomas. The foreman, an 
expert teacher, shows him, the drilling machine, 
guiding his hands over its various parts, making 
certain that his pupil is thoroughly familiar 
with it before going on to set it in motion. The 
lad learns to insert the part to be drilled in the 
movable jig and finally, after much practice 
at each stage, is allowed to go through the whole 
process himself. The happy ending shows a 
pleased and keen employee, a satisfied foreman 
and a converted employer, while testimonials 
from numerous employers of blind labour slip 
across the screen. 


At the end of the show, Mr. Page, Placement 
Officer of the National Institute, disproving 
the idea that work in open industry can only 
be found for the blind in wartime, said that 
since the end of the war jobs had been secured 
by 153 blind men and women. Mr. Mitchell 
Maer, Managing Director of World Moulded 
Metal Ltd., London, who was also present, 
spoke in the highest terms of the work done by 
blind people in his own firm. Mr. Maer was 
personally responsible for bringing the two 
American films back with him from a visit to 
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the States and warm thanks were expressed to 
him for his unflagging efforts to interest other 
employers in the placement of blind workers. 

Southern Regional Home Teachers’ Con- 
ference.—The Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind will hold an all-day Conference for 
Home Teachers, starting at II.I5 a.m. on 
Tuesday, 28th May, at the Alliance Hall 
(adjacent to the Caxton Hall), Westminster. 
At the morning session matters of interest 
will be discussed ; in the afternoon, Mr. T. S. 
Drake, Warden of America Lodge, Torquay, 
will speak on the rehabilitation of the blind 
at Homes of Recovery: 

Week- 
A week-end course for home teachers and others; 
arranged by the Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind, was held at the Royal Eye 
Hospital with very great success during the 
week-end of April 13th/r4th. About 45 persons 
attended and great appreciation was expressed 
of the service to home teachers, which is so 
freely given by the Royal Eye Hospital under 
the auspices of the Southern Regional Associa- 
tion. 

The home teachers particularly appreciated 
the arrangements made by the Association to 
provide luncheon on the Sunday and also to 
transport the whole party by a private bus to 
and from the Swanley Hospital. The visit to 
the Hospital was made particularly attractive 
by the fact that it was a perfect spring day. 

t the conclusion of the inspection of the 
children, the Hospital Matron and staff very 
kindly provided tea for the whole party on the 
lawn. 

Blind People’s Enclosure in Oldham Park.— 
The pavilion in the blind persons’ enclosure in 
Alexandra Park, Oldham, was officially opened 
last month for the summer. Councillor Mrs. 
Morrell (Chairman of the Council’s Home 
Teaching Section), referred to the improvements 
that had recently been made to the enclosure 
and thanked the Parks Committee for their 
consideration in maintaining that portion of the 
Park for the use of blind persons. The action 
was much appreciated by her committee and 
the expenses saved would be available for other 
blind welfare work. 

The Blind in Film Cast.—‘‘ Cinema ”’ states 
that a group of blind men will comprise the 
cast of Pete Smith’s forthcoming M.G.M. 
“ Specialty,” “ Playing by Ear,’ which will 
highlight the sports activities of the sightless 
men. 

South African Fruit for Dagenham Blind.— 
At a meeting of the Dagenham Social Club 
for the Blind last month, parcels of dried fruit, 
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distributed to the blind by the Mayoress, Mrs. 
Councillor F. G. Thomas. 

Arts and Crafts Exhibition at Scunthorpe.— 
Some 9,000 people who visited a recent Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, organised by the Scun- 
thorpe Arts and Crafts Society, in addition to 
seeing blind workers making baskets and knitted 
goods and repairing footwear, were able to 
admire all types of handcraft work exhibited 
by the Lindsey Blind Society on behalf of the 
Blind Workers of the County. Out of five 


entries in the open competitions blind workers 


secured four Awards: Miss Annie Newton 
of Mablethorpe and Mr. George North of 
Immingham each received first-class awards 


with 98 per cent. of marks for a woollen jumper 


and seagrass stool respectively. Miss Grace 
Bennett of Gautby and Mrs. Draper of Brigg 


each received third-class awards for a straw bag | 


and a woollen cardigan. 

The success of the Society’s Stand and the 
Awards in the open competitions aroused 
considerable interest and enthusiasm amongst 
the visitors. 


EMPIRE NEWS 


Salvation Army Institute for the Blind Opened 
in Kenya.—At the opening, by His Excellency, 
the Acting Governor of Kenya, Mr. G. M. 
Rennie, of the Salvation Army Institute and 
Colony for the Blind at Thika, many residents 
from Nairobi, Kiambu and Nyeri, African chiefs, 
and members of the Indian Association of Thika 
were present. 

Mr. C. E. Donovan, acting Director of 
Education, recalled the inception of the blind 
work, when two private citizens visited the 
Salvation Army’s Territorial Headquarters in 
Nairobi to press the needs of the blind, with 
the result that a conference was called with the 
Director of Medical Services (Dr. Paterson) and 
Dr. Harley Mason, following which an appeal 
was sent to the International Headquarters of 
the Salvation Army in London for permission 
to commence this work. The first student 
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a gift from the peoples of South Africa, were 


arrived in August, 1942, and he was quickly © 


followed, by others. 


His Excellency expressed his pleasure at 


having the opportunity of opening the school. 


After paying tribute to the initiative of those | 
who first advanced the claims of the blind, | 


and particularly to the faithful work of Colonel 
and Mrs. Barrell, former leaders of the Salvation 
Army who have now gone to England for retire- 


ment, and to Mrs. Brigadier Widdowson who had — 


assisted them, His Excellency said Govern- 
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ment was very sympathetic and realised that the 
new Colony and Institute would bring self- 
reliance, self-support and a new interest in life 
to those students who came for training. 

The accommodation had been planned to 
include’ blinded ex-Askaris among the one 
hundred trainees provided for, he said, but 
fortunately the cessation of the war with Japan 
earlier than had been expected had brought 
the number down well below the figure 
estimated. 

Colonel W. P. Sansom, the present Territorial 
Commander of the Salvation Army in East 
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Africa, thanked his Excellency and Mrs. Rennie 
for their unfailing personal as well as official 
interest in this project since it was first com- 
menced in limited accommodation, and stated 
that his organisation accepted this charge with 
a due sense of responsibility. 

Major and Mrs. Osborne, the new superinten- 
dents, have received several months of intensive 
training at leading Institutions for the Blind in 
England. 

Present enrolments at the school number 
forty, of whom twenty-five have already 
arrived. 


A WIDER WORLD 


By H. R. DRIVER 


left the Blind School where I was educated 
and trained, has always been to live as nor- 
mal a life as is humanly possible under the 
handicap of blindness, Mr. J. E. Robinson’s 
articles in recent issues of THE NEw BEACON on 
“ Theatre-Going for the Blind,” were as welcome 
as they were inspiring, for they bear out my 


T: one whose aim in life, since 1934 when I 


- own experience not only with regard to theatre- 


going, but also to many interests which, most 
unfortunately, so many blind people deem to 
be outside their scope of enjoyment, and there- 
fore, not worth bothering about. I maintain 
that, with help and encouragement, many of 
these self-imagined “closed. doors’’ can be 


_ opened to the blind person who is anxious and 


ambitious enough to be as normal as possible. 

A few years ago, the Editor of THE NEw 
BrEAcoN was pleased to publish an article of 
mine on “Sport and the Blind,” in: which I 
endeavoured to show how it is possible for a 
blind person, understanding the rules of the 
games, to follow with interest either a Cricket, 
Association Football, or a Singles’ Tennis 
match—an achievement which depends, apart 
from one’s enthusiasm, on a sense of direction. 


- At the time of writing that article, I had not 


had much opportunity for theatre-going, but 
the exigencies of war brought the “Live 
Theatre ’’ to our town, and I seized with alacrity 
and subsequent enjoyment this further chance of 
adding yet another interest to my life. Here 


_ again the sense of direction is a great boon, for, 


while I agree with Mr. Robinson that much of 
the knowledge of a play can be equally shared 
with the “ seeing ’’ audience from the dialogue, 
knowledge of the relative and changing positions 


of the players on the stage gives an added thrill. | 


With the films, as with the radio, this sense of 
direction cannot help because the sound of 
voice and movement comes only through the 
medium of the loudspeaker, but this need not 
deter the blind person from picture-going. I go 
to the “ Flicks,” but always in the company of 
a sighted friend, who keeps me in touch with the | 
constant changes of scenery. The one draw- 
batk to a blind person’s enjoyment of a film 
(and this, I find, is equally shared by a sighted 
person) is that of not being able to absorb the 
cast in the momentary glimpse which is given 
to the audience at the beginning of a picture. I 
have never yet met a sighted person who can 
“take in’’ the cast at a mere glance, let alone 
read it out to a companion. There is a remedy, 
and if it were submitted by an authoritative 
representative of the blind, like the National 
Institute for example, I think our film directors 
would at least give it consideration. Briefly it 
is this: Instead of the names of the cast being 
momentarily flashed on the screen in writing, 
it should be introduced by a spoken commentary. 

My advice to the blind picture-goer is: 
always go with a sighted friend, and by hook or 
by crook, see that you get in at the beginning of 
the film. This is just as essential for the seeing 
person, hence my disgust at the present practice 
of the ‘“‘ continuous performance ’’ which often 
(in the case of a very popular film) necessitates 
your having to go in to. the cinema just when 
you can get in. To be expected to see a picture 
backwards is, to my mind, a slur on people’s 
intelligence. 

In conclusion, any questions? Come on, 
friends, up and out of your shells! I realise 
that all this may be new to many, but to all 
who have known the gift of seeing, surely it 
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spells hope, and savours appetisingly. After all, 
I have never seen, and yet I have an abiding 
interest in, Sport and Entertainment. 

We have all heard or read something about 
the “‘ St. Dunstan’s Spirit.” In the name of all 
things wonderful and worthwhile, that noble 
and courageous spirit is not a rationed com- 


PIONEERS IN 


T Beit Jala, near Bethlehem, 
ean <‘the Stroubled’ sland® of 
Palestine, there. is a_ little 


house accommodating twenty- 

one blind persons—18 children 

and 3 teachers. No society 

or trust supports them, yet, 

with the help of one sighted 
housekeeper, they struggle along teaching the 
blind Arab children sent to them from the 
villages of Palestine and Transjordan. 

Visitors to the home are surprised by the 
perfect English spoken by the teachers and 
children and the very European atmosphere. 
The work was founded by an Englishwoman, 
Miss Lovell, in 1895. At that. time there were 
absolutely no facilities for the education and 
training of the sightless in Palestine. Miss 
Lovell, a welfare worker, heard of this state of 
affairs and proceeded to Syria in 1893 to learn 
Arabic and devise an Arabic Braille code. 
She herself was absolutely dependent upon the 
kindness of Missionaries who looked after her 
during these two years, since on leaving 
England she possessed only her passage fare. 

In 1895 she went to Jerusalem and made it 
known that she was going to teach blind children 
to read and write. The news spread, and a few 
young children were brought daily to her home. 
But she came across the difficulty of guides, for 
although parents or friends might bring a child 
a few times—they soon tired. Realising that a 
day school would be impracticable she decided 
to keep the children in the home. The first 
infant to be brought to her was a Christian 
Arab girl named Adele Dafesh. 

Not a great number of children passed through 
her hands in those days and existence must 
have been very precarious, depending as it did 
on the casual gifts from sympathisers. 

But as Adele grew older she and Miss Lovell 
got to work together and wrote the Bible in 
Arabic Braille. It took them 12 years to 
complete. There being no other Arabic Braille 
literature available other than that they wrote 
themselves, they taught the children English 
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modity. The St. Dunstaners I know are amongst 
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the most inspiring fellows I have ever had the — 


privilege to meet. Therefore, in all sincerity, 
I would say to those who helped to create that 


excellent spirit: ‘“‘ May God help you to infuse — 


that same spirit into the hearts of all blind 
people everywhere.” 


PALESTINE 


from the very earliest age (usually 2 to 3 years 
of age) and thus had the advantage ofall the 
text books available through the National 
Institute for the Blind. 

At the time of Miss Lovell’s death in 1932 
the work had turned mainly into visiting and 
teaching older folk in the villages, and some 
scores of poor folk in the poverty-stricken 
villages owed everything to their very welcome 
visitors. The work continued in this way 
for about two years after the founder’s passing. 
She herself had fully anticipated that without 
an English principal the work would fade 
away. But friends continued to send small 


contributions and the workers struggled on, 


not knowing where the next day’s food was 
coming from. Adele then realised that the 


work they were doing in the villages was not | 


preparing anyone to follow up the work when 
she would be gone. So it was decided to 
re-open the Children’s Home. Children were 
brought to them, one or two each year, until the 
work reached its present proportions. 

Most of the children come from very poor 
homes and being all girls, except one, are not 
usually wanted in their own homes. They 
stay at the home for about 9 months of the year, 
returning to their families for the remaining 
3 months. This “holiday” is, unfortunately, 
necessary, since in the children’s absence, the 
Home is turned into a Holiday Home for older 
blind folk from the villages and in very difficult 
days, into a hospice for a very few paying 
European guests to help with the finances. It is 
unfortunate for the children to return to their 
families because generally their parents have not 
any idea of the psychology of the blind and 


| 


either totally neglect them or treat them as _ 


invalids and even spoon-feed them—the former 
of the two is the more usual. Their homes 
are bare stone dwellings without water and 
sanitation. 
nomadic tent-dwelling families. It is no wonder 
that many of the children return to the Home 
sick and filthy, and that one or two partially- 
sighted children often lose their limited sense 


Some of the children are from . 
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during the “holidays.” All are glad to get 


back to the love and comparative comfort of 


the School. They receive normal elementary 
education and are taught hand knitting. Two 
or three are musically minded and are learning 
the harmonium. 

In 1939 Adele was advised to close the Home 
because it was believed that friends in England 
and America would no longer be able to send 
their gifts. But she kept the good work going 
and a few British soldiers stationed in the 
district visited them regularly and attended 
to their wants as best they could. One would 
read the mail and teach the children physical 
training ; another would attend to the shopping 
and contact the control people to obtain 
supplies of clothing and food; another would 
help the wonderful housekeeper in household 
duties. All would take parties of British 
Service men and women to see the work. 
Gradually this circle of friends extended and 
many troops on leave found their way there. 
Up to date over a thousand of our Service men 
have been there and it is by their kindness 
and help that the work has continued during 
these war years. It was wonderful to see how 
the singing and the happiness of the little 
children touched the hearts of some of our 
toughest troops, some fresh from active theatres 
of war. 

One cannot say what the future of the work 
at Beit Jala might be. The immediate need is 
the organisation of some practical training such 
as machine-knitting, since all the care and 
education which the children have received will 
be wasted to a large extent if things remain as 
they are at the moment and they have to return 
to their village dwellings without the means of 
self support. 

No doubt the interest of our troops will 
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dwindle in some cases when they return to their 
own families, but it is hoped that many will 
continue to work for the Welfare of the Blind 
both abroad and in this country. 
Cr Rs © 
Nore.—If any readers have any knowledge 
of the Miss Lovell mentioned above, or her 
relatives, will they please communicate with the 
Editor of THE NEw Beacon? After leaving in 
1893 she never returned to England. All that 
the writer knows of her life is that she was born 
in Lincolnshire, worked first at Swiss Cottage 
and then at a Holiday Home for the Blind at 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Blind Subha with the youngest pupil of the Home. 


Blind children being taught by their blind tutor, Adele Dafesh. 
[Photos by Sargeant J. Rawlings] 
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THIS JOB OF OURS 


By a Member of the Home Teachers’ Association. 


time to think over the job they are doing, 

when it comes to the end of their day. 

We are, perhaps, inclined to take the work 
for granted; we get used to our daily visits, our 
Handicraft Classes, all that is just part of the 
daily round. Some of us, perhaps, have been 
doing this work for several years,.and we have 
become so used to it that we don’t just stop to 
think ! : 

Is this so with you? If it is, I think it is 
time to sit down and take a survey. Much has 
been said lately about raising the standard of 
the profession, by suggesting that those re- 
sponsible should “ stiffen up ”’ the examination, 
give the Home Teachers longer training, and 
raise salaries. Do most of us agree with this ? 
I think so. Perhaps there may be some who say, 
“Well, is all this really necessary ? After all, 
we've done this job for many years and we are 
satisfied that we have been able to do all that is 
asked of a Home Teacher, so why bother to 
make things more difficult when the examination 
has sufficed so far ? ”’ 

Now to those who think thus, may I say, 
“ Will you think again ?”’ Surely our profession 
is a very important one, one which is worthy of 
being placed on a higher footing. We cannot 
be content just to “sit down ”’ and be satisfied 
with what “has been.’”’ Times have changed 
and surely it is time that this service of ours 
should be brought into line with other welfare 
services and made more attractive. 

The January issue of THE NEW BEACON 

contained the revised course of training sug- 
gested by the National Association of Home 
Teachers. This course, the Association feels, 
would raise the standard of the profession. 
The scheme has not been made without much 
thought and change of ideas, and it has been 
backed by enthusiasm and the desire to see the 
Home Teaching Service one which will, in the 
future, be more widely known. 

How many people at the present time, other 
than those who are in direct contact with us, 
understand what Home Teaching means? For 
those who are thinking of taking up a career, we 
want it to be a profession which offers more 
attraction, and one which can give the most 
efficient service to the blind population for whom 
it was instituted. I have already said, don’t let 
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| WONDER how many Home Teachers have 


those of us who have been doing Blind Welfare 
for many years be satisfied with what “ has 
been.”’ Let us be pioneers of something which, 
in the future years, is going to be regarded as 
an important service, which will rank with others 
already widely known and recognised. 

The Home Teachers’ Association has been 
formed to enable those who are already in the 
work to have a voice in framing the future of 
Blind Welfare, and also to help all those who 
take up the Home Teaching profession, to feel 
they are entering a service of which they can 
feel proud. We are anxious to see a service 


which, already, is very worthwhile, raised to a 


much higher level. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the death of :— 


Sir Edward Bairstow, distinguished cathedral 
organist and choir trainer, and for 33 years 
Organist and Master of Music at York Minster, 
at York, aged 71. He was articled to Sir 
Frederick Bridge, Organist of Westminster 
Abbey. Since 1929, Sir Edward had been 
Professor of Music at Durham University. He 
was a noted and versatile composer. 

Great as his loss will be in the world of music, 
none will feel his passing more than the blind 
musician to whom he was a staunch, life-long 
friend. Through his influence, when he became 
Professor of Music at Durham University, the 
blind candidate was permitted to sit for the 
Mus.Doc. degree, and his knowledge of the 
ability of the blind vocalist made an opening 
for two blind Songmen in his Choir at the 
Minster. He was always willing to aid the cause, 
as exemplified by his penning the Foreword to 
“A Handbook for Blind Teachers of Music ”’ 
by blind authors, recently published in Braille 
by the National Institute. 


Thomas Jameson, barrister-at-law, at Anerley, 
aged 80. He was on the General Council of the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind and was 
Hon. Secretary of the South Norwood St. 
Dunstan’s Group which his blind daughter, 
Miss Mary Jameson, M.B.E., the Hon. Organiser, 
founded in 1940. 
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“SO BLIND AS TO BE UNABLE.... .” 


RITICISM of the definition of Blindness has long been rife. Repeated objection 
has been taken to the distinction between educational and industrial blindness, and 
discussions have often run away into the hardships resulting therefrom, to the 
detriment of clear thinking on the prior question. The educational definition has 
been factual : does the child suffer from a defect of sight which makes his education 
in schools using normal methods impossible or inadvisable ? It would be contrary 
to the interests of the children concerned to change that definition in order to avoid 

; administrative complexities ; it would be equally absurd to insist that any adult 

who, in his childhood, had been unable to read the print of ordinary school text-books should be 

regarded all his life as a blind person, even though he were able to do work normally performed by 


_ sighted people. On the other hand, the weight of criticism falls on the oft-quoted phrase: “‘ so blind 


as to be unable to perform any work for which eyesight is essential.’’ Does it mean anything more 
than “ unable to perform any work which a blind man cannot do?” If it means that, it is a perfect 
example of argument in a circle. 


The National Institute for the Blind recently put the whole question of the definitions before the 
newly formed Faculty of Ophthalmologists, which, after considering observations by the Institute of 
Ophthalmology, has now reported. Its conclusion, rather surprisingly, is that the existing definition 
should be retained for the present. It recognises the force of the N.I.B. argument that it is illogical 
to expect medical men to have that wide knowledge of industry which would enable them to judge the 
processes in which eyesight is essential; but it thinks that there are certain practical advantages in 
retaining the over-riding industrial definition in addition to the visual interpretations laid down by 
the Minister of Health. The dual definition gives more latitude to the examining ophthalmic surgeon 
than he would have if limited to rigid visual criteria. For instance, runs the report, it might be 
invidious to refuse a pension to a hysterically blind person on the ground that the examiner did not 
believe the patient’s statement on his ability to see, whereas refusal of certification on industrial grounds 
would be more easily justified. Moreover, future legislation is likely to provide pensions for other 
kinds of disablement, and such pensions will probably be given on industrial definitions of incapacity, 


So it seems we must be content, for the present at any rate, with the definition which for many 
years has been administratively inconvenient, and has conduced to statistical anomalies in showing 
an incidence of blindness in different parts of the country which varies widely without reasonable 
cause. The Faculty of Ophthalmologists has certainly put up the best defence yet made for a definition 
which, we still think, requires medical mien to express judgments on matters which are outside their 
province. It is something however to have had the question authoritatively reconsidered, and we are 
indebted to the able ophthalmologists concerned for the trouble they have taken. 


It would none the less be a valuable service to Blind Welfare if anyone could devise a definition 
which is logical, practical and related to present-day conditions and requirements. We may perhaps 
direct special attention to the fact that employability is not related simply to the degree of blindness— 
a totally blind man may be highly employable in a number of occupations, which shows, of course, 
that in those occupations eyesight is not essential. The number of jobs which blind people can do is 
more widely envisaged nowadays than ever before. A further point to be emphasised is that a blind 
person who is fully employable may none the less be so handicapped in other matters—for example, 
Jocomotion—that he should be given special facilities and assistance. We shail be glad to receive 
any contributions to the elucidation of a problem which is of primary importance for effectiveness in 
Blind Welfare. 


THE EDITOR. . 
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-ADJUSTMENTS TO BLINDNESS 
By J. F. WILSON. 


(A Paper read at a Meeting of the British Psychological Society held at University College, 
Landon, on February oth, 1946, and reprinied by permission of the Society). 


(Concluded from last issue) 


of a person blind from birth all considera- 
tions of colour and perspective and all two 
dimensional concepts must beabandoned. 
The result is a three dimensional concept elabora- 
ted by considerations of texture and the ideas 
associated withit. Such a concept will usually be 
precise, admitting no ambiguity or hallucina- 
tron. A blind friend of Diderot’s said vividly, 
‘‘ Tf I had arms that would reach to the moon 
my fingers would soon get a more exact idea of 
it than you could ever do with your telescopes.”’ 
The primary object of a tactual conception 
must necessarily be small enough to be felt. 
Blind people differ in their ability to correlate 
single tactual concepts imaginatively into some- 
thing like a tactual ‘‘ scene.’’ Undoubtedly, 
some are able to build up a tri-dimensional 
picture of a very large object from its single, 
feelable components. The following lines from 
a poem entitled, ‘‘ Touch Landscape,’’ by the 
late W. H. Coates, himself blind from birth, 
iS a remarkable example of that ability excep- 
tionally developed :— 


‘* Then stepped my fancy out over the scene. 
Through stiff bracken she waded, 
The turf caressed her feet, 
Fhe ground flowed away in broad slopes towards the 
valley. 


a bs get an idea of the formal, tactual concept 


She heard the shadow-sound of trees ; 
Her hands brushed the fields—a thousand acres— 
To touch the distant wood 
Flung like a scarf of lace 
Upon the knees of the hills. 


She buried her face in grasses rich and cool 
When to the plain she leapt 
Beside a level river— 

A polished strip of metal cutting the pastures. 


And thence to farther hills 
Swelling beneath my disembodied hands 
In three-dimensional curves :— 
Most lovely hills, phantom and far away 
And overlaid with velvet. 


And farther yet, beyond the misty hills, 
I reached the wrinkled sea ;— 
I touched the waves with crests of thistledown.’ : 


This correlating process clearly involves a 
considerable effort of imagination, and I ques- 
tion whether many blind people attain to it. 
From evidence which I have accumulated, and 
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from my own experience, it appears that large 
objects are more often conceived by a process 
of imagination which reduces them to touch- 
able size, or by the blind subject projecting 
himself as it were into the situation conceived. 
These two methods are exemplified in the 
following answers, from two men blind from 
birth, to a question which 

Example xr. The Reduction Process. — 
‘* You ask how | can picture a battleship shoot- 
ing at an attacking aeroplane. At first my 
mind will register only a confusion of noises 
such as the B.B.C. Effects Department would 
produce for such an occasion. But, when I 
get past that, I find that what I am actually 
doing is something like producing a puppet 
show. The battleship, a spiky toy affair, such 
as I played with in my bath as a child, and the 
aeroplane diving to the attack in proportion, 
I am following its descent with my cupped 
hands as | might the flight of a wasp.”’ 

Example 2. The Projecitton Process.—* I 
don’t conceive the whole thing, such as a battle- 
ship, ever. Its more the case of me on the 
bridge, me in a turret, me walking along a 
corridor below the waterline. Picturing a 
train, I may occasionally think of it as a 
trembling arrow of sound that hurls itself 
through the station, setting everything a-quiver 
and gone in a flash. More often it would be 
me in a compartment with no sense of the whole 
train beyond the rhythm and movement of the 
carriage. 

Compared with the possible grandeur and 
richness of visual imagery, both these types of 
concept are faint and sterile. The first permits 
but a weak grasp of objective reality, whilst 
the second can hardly be called objective at all. 
The question arises to what extent the imagery 
of people who have some significant memory 
of sight is richer and more satisfying. 

My experience (though I quote it diffidently, 
not having had an opportunity to make a 
thorough study of a large number of cases) is 
that the more a blinded person achieves an 
adjustment to blindness, the closer will his 
imagery approximate to that of the always- — 
blind. Memories of colour and perspective 
soon become uncertain, requiring an increasing 
effort of will to recapture. Words and phrases 
based on visual concepts lose their power to 
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evoke a clear response in visual memory. My 
own experience is, I think, typical of many 
who, like myself retain visual memories from 
childhood, but have lived half a life without 
sight. With few exceptions, mainly in respect 
of things I knew intimately as a child, my con- 
ception of objects of feelable size is tactual and 
three-dimensional. To imagine a scene two- 
dimensionally I have to exert.as great an effort 
as would be required for a sighted person to 
imagine it three-dimensionally. My advantage 
over the always-blind in this matter is that I 
can make the effort but, in fact, I seldom do. 

Even that ability of mine is limited to scenes 
whose components were known to me in child- 
hood. Contemplating a tour of tropical Africa 
which I plan to undertake this summer, I am 
completely unable to achieve any conception 
of the territory apart from specific situations 
such as myself in a mosquito net, myself listen- 
ing to the buzz and chatter of an African 
market. A sighted person with a similar back- 


-ground to my own, would probably have a 


workable conception of tropical Africa built up 
from films, pictures and from visits to the Zoo 
and tropical gardens. 

Even when imagining scenery whose com- 
ponents I knew in childhood, I cannot add 
colour with certainty. The experience is an 
odd one, as though I were looking at a moving 
stereoscopic film in monochrome. Moreover, 
colour seldom appears in my dreams, which 
are a strange jumble of visual and tactual con- 
cepts. Sometimes, in my dreams, it is as 


though I were sensing the same object at two 


levels, one tactual and three-dimensional, the 
other visual and two-dimensional. 

In the ordinary business of everyday life, 
such limitations have little practical importance. 
In cultural and esthetic life they form a con- 
stant barrier to intercourse with the minds of 
one’s fellow men, and to appreciation of uni- 
versal forms of expression. The whole emphasis 
of our experience and interest is shifted from 
things to people, from objective to subjective 
realities. 

This problem is most marked in our apprecia- 
tion of literature. Almost every page of every 
book is studded with words and metaphors 
which can evoke no response in the experience 
of the always-blind, and which recall but a 
fading, phantom image to the blinded. Even 
if it were desirable, or theoretically possible, 
for us to avoid verbalism, we could not, in prac- 


- tice do so and remain in communication with 


our fellow men. For that reason, I believe that 
much of the controversy about Helen Keller’s 
verbalism is unjust and impracticable. Miss 
Keller never attempted to write great literature, 
and the extent to which she has grasped some 
meaning from the language of a seeing and 


‘of subject matter. 
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hearing world is a brilliant example of imagina- 
tion and intelligence. 

The following passage written by an always- 
blind student of French literature may reveal 
the problem in its acutest form :— 

‘“ Throughout my University course,’ he 
writes, “‘ I was constantly up against the prob- 
lem that I had no yardstick by which to measure 
the finer points of literary style. I had a 
linguistic ability above the average and could, 
of course, appreciate the intellectual quality, 
and power of characterisation, of the authors. 
concerned. Beyond that is the subtle play of 
metaphor, and the evocative power of visual 
imagery and in that sphere I had no safe 
standard, simply because the metaphors and 
images could arouse no response in my own 
experience. This was a specialised handicap. 
in my case, but it symbolises the whole frustrat- 
ing limitation of blindness in cultural life, and 
our ultimate inability to appreciate, and con- 
tribute to, a universal culture.”’ 

To a lesser extent, this limitation is true also 
of our own efforts at literary expression. So 
limited is the vocabulary of tactual and auditory 
sensation that we cannot avoid visual meta- 
phors even to describe experiences which are 
within our sensory range: ‘‘ The wink of a 
glancing echo,’’ ‘‘ a trembling arrow of sound, 
gone in a flash.” 

The limit of such transposition is soon 
reached, Such a style could never form the 
basis of great writing or, at least, of great 
verse. An argument against the tradition that 
Homer was born blind is that no sensitive 
artist, who had no visual memories would so 
constantly have used the phrase ‘* wine-dark 
sea ’? when he had the Greek equivalent for 
‘* the wrinkled sea.’’ Milton, of course, is in 
a different category, for he lost his sight only 
in his fifty-fourth year after a life of rich visual 
experience. 

Some blind writers have endeavoured to limit 
their expression strictly to concepts which are 
directly meaningful to them. The poem already 
quoted from W. H. Coates’ book, ‘‘ Beating 
Shoes,’’ is an outstanding example of that tech- 
nique successfully applied. He would, I am 
sure, have agreed that his work could only, at 
best, be a specialised literary curiosity to the 
sighted world, though intensely meaningful to 
the blind. The technique must always be self- 
conscious, imposing narrow limits to the choice 
Though not apparent at 
first glance (I question whether many members 
of this audience have noticed that I deliberately 
avoided purely visual words and metaphors in 
this paper) its thinness is soon revealed by close 
analysis. 

The problem is somewhat like that of trans- 
lating from one language into another, and a 
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number of blind writers have approached it 
from that standpoint. The following transla- 
tion, into tactual symbolism, of a visual passage 
from the second act of Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound is the most successful application 
of this technique I know. It again is the work 
of W. H. Coates, but has never been published. 


First, the passage as Shelley wrote it 
Prometheus Unbound, Act II, line 19 :-— 


*‘ The point of one white star is quivering still 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountams: through a chasm 

Of wind divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it; now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning threads 
Of woven cloud unravel in pale air : 

Tis lost ! And through yon peaks of cloudlike snow 
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Now the same passage translated into tactual 
imagery :— ; 
‘** One cold metallic grain is quivering still 
Deep in the flood of warm ethereal fluid 
Beyond the velvet mountains : through a chasm 
In banks of fleece the heavier lake is splashed 
With flakes of fiery foam ; it wanes: it grows 
As the waves thicken, and as the burning threads - 
Of woven wool unravel in tepid air ; 
’Tis lost ! And through the unsubstantial snow 


In the harmony of that passage I must find 
the note of my conclusion. In the brief span 
of so short a paper I have left much unsaid. 
At least I may have been able to parade before 
you some original evidence whose significance 
you will be better able to judge than I. At each 
point of the argument, modifying data could 
have been adduced and I hope that some day 
the subject will be explored with the thorough- 
ness it deserves. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Responsibility for Placement. 

Sir,—Mr. Page’s article “‘ Employment and 
Unemployability ’’ is a most interesting one, 
as was the article by Mr. Edkins. 

What I would like to know, however, is why 
the N.I.B. Placement Officers have to carry 
out such duties as placing blind persons in 
industry. 

If a Local Authority carries out its obligations 
under the Blind Persons Acts of 1920 and 1938, 
and is really alive to its duties, isn’t it the duty 
of the Blind Welfare Officer, working in close 
co-operation with the Blind Persons Committee, 
to see that these blind persons have employment? 


My Council employs three blind persons— — 


and not as a result of war conditions either, as 
one was employed as a shorthand-typist in 
the Education Department before the war; 
another was taken on, direct from the com- 
pletion of his training as a shorthand-typist, in 
the Public Assistance Department; and the 
third, also a shorthand-typist, is now Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Blind Welfare Officer. 

I have no hesitation in saying that blind 


shorthand-typists are far more efficient than’ 


sighted shorthand-typists and I have never 
found any difficulty, either with my Blind 
Persons Committee or the Local Officers of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, when 
seeking employment for blind persons in my 
area. 
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What I would like to suggest, however, is that 
the whole system of education in schools for 
blind persons and training in workshops for 


the blind should be completely overhauled, as ~ 


this appears from my experience to be the roo 
of much difficulty. 
Yours, etc., 
D. R. SPOONER. 


To the Edttor. 
Maps for the Blind. 


Str,—May I, as the sighted producer of the 
maps published by the National Institute for 
the Blind during the last eight years, add my 
quota to your interesting Editorial last month. 

I have always been most keen to try and 
obtain the results required from the angle of 
the man who is going to read my efforts, and I 
heartily endorse your suggestion that’ close 
co-operation between the sighted producer and 
a blind designer, would greatly facilitate 
achieving the maximum clarity in the finished 
“illustration.” We have greatly benefited in 
the past by suggestions from blind people who 
are particularly interested in this sphere of our 
work. : 

From a practical angle, I feel it is time 
an entirely new standardised series of symbols 
should be designed to represent all the features 
necessary to be shown on a map. The present 
method of dots must naturally lead to confusion 
in interpretation. The narrow limits imposed 


‘¥ 


_ amplify the picture. 
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on the designer by this method do not allow 


sufficient variety to produce clear-cut differences 
of the various features to be illustrated. 


The use of dots should be restricted to the 
key, or letters and numerals required to 
As a suggestion, cubes, 
triangles, dashes, etc., might be,» tried out. 
Through the kindness of Mr. W. P. Merrick 
I have seen specimens of maps _ produced 
abroad in which similar types of symbols have 
been used in a limited degree. 


‘From reports received, there certainly seems 
to be a diversity of opinion as to the usefulness 
of embossed maps, and as to the degree to 
which such illustrations are understood. 
Some readers have praised the Series of War 
Maps published by the N.I.B. (780 copies of 
these maps were sold during the war). 
This section of readers evidently  ex- 
perienced no difficulty in interpreting the 
designer’s efforts, and were most anxious 
to obtain copies of each new issue as published. 
This gives me confidence that a useful purpose 
must be served along these lines of illustration. 


The reverse of the medal is shown by an 
opposite section of readers who say “ they 
can never make head or tail of the maps, or 
complain that “they are too difficult to follow.” 
I think there is a proportion of blind readers 
who have a regard and a taste for maps, and 
it is from these people we should be able to 
obtain some valuable suggestions and helpful 
criticism. 

To conclude, may I thank all those whose 
suggestions and criticisms in the past have 
been most helpful to me as a sighted designer 
endeavouring to “‘see”’ through their finger 
tips. Following is. a summary of the most 
important points. 

1. The formation of a standardised series of 
symbols, other than dots. 


2. Where illustrations for the blind are 
concerned, the essence of clarity is. brevity. 
Better a series of maps, each of the same scale, 
yet illustrating not more than two “ features ”’ 
on each map, a composite picture being built 
up in degrees, than one overcrowded map. 
It is obviously unsatisfactory to cram too much 
on one plate. The extra cost of production on 
these lines would be justified by the increased 
usefulness of such a series. 


3. Close co-operation with the blind designer 
in all stages of production as advocated in your 
Editorial, coupled with collected opinions and 
suggestions from blind readers who are really 
interested. I feel a good deal of valuable 


suggestions could be culled from Schools and 
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Colleges for the Blind, which know the value 
or otherwise of such illustrations. 

4. Wide scope for increasing this form of 
interest evidenced by many requests for a new 
“ Underground’? Map of London, Map of 
London Boroughs, plans of London Main Line 


' Stations showing connections, etc., also a revised 


series of maps for School use, covering a wider 
field of the various features than is usual (2.¢., 
situation of minerals, industries, railways, etc.) 
Of course, these new demands cannot be met 
until the present restrictions with regard to 
materials have eased. 
Yours, etc., 
A. JERMY, 
National Institute for the Blind 


To the Editor. 
Re Apparatus Competition. 

Sir,—It is quite time a protest was made 
against these extraordinary suggestions that 
are put forward as “‘Aids ”’ for the blind. 

Surely the idea of both training and help 1s 
to make and keep blind people as normal as 
possible? In view of this, the suggestion of “A 
White Coat with Red Reflectors”’ is truly 
absurd. It seems to me that it is only reasonable 
to expect that workers in the Welfare Services 
of the Blind should use a little common sense 
where their sympathies are concerned. 

We are all very appreciative of the help of the 
public in travelling, but with regard to local 
and personal difficulties, these usually adjust 
themselves with experience. In any case, | am 
sure there are very few of us who would wish 
to be supplied with any “ingenious gadget.” 

Yours, etc., 
C. Noon. 


For Erasing Braille Dots. 

Sir,—I think some of your readers will be 
interested to hear of ‘‘ Norbran”’ a Braille 
dot-erasing solution, which has been invented 
by one of our voluntary transcribers, Mr. 
Pightling of Liverpool. We have been using it 
now for twelve months and have found it most 
satisfactory It has saved hours of work in 
rewriting sheets and saved thousands of sheets 
in the year. After the solution has been applied 
to the incorrect dots and burnished there is no 
trace of the offending dots. If any transcribers 
would like to have further particulars and a 
trial bottle of the solution I shall be glad to 
help them. 

Yours, etc., 

A. M. HEWER, 
Secretary and Librarian, 
National Library for the Blind 
Northern Branch, Manchester. 
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THE VOLUNTARY SPIRIT 


Gower appeared on 4th April in The 
Times :— 

Sir,—Most of us realize that the 
voluntary spirit in Britain is a moral and 
material national asset, and agree with Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, when he said of voluntary 
effort that “if it dies in this country, British 
democracy is dead’’ (House of Commons, 
February, 1943). 

In the nineteenth century there was a notable 
up-tush of the voluntary spirit. The ‘Social 
needs were there, and voluntary effort met them. 
This spirit of spontaneous endeavour was 
perhaps a decisive factor when turned to meet 
the emergencies of our two twentieth-century 
wars. There is now a grave danger that the 
State, in absorbing the functions of these 
voluntary organisations, will banish the precious 
human touch, the enthusiastic local loyalties 
for a good cause, the spirit of personal responsi- 
bility to one’s fellows. The proposed legislation 


Te following -letter from Sir Robert 


virtually to eradicate the voluntary hospitals is a 
topical example of this trend. 

Must such organisations be sacrificed on 
the altar of administrative neatness? I and 
many others believe it possible to retain the 
spirit of voltmtary service and voluntary 
giving within the framework of adequate State 
stewardship. It has been suggested to me that 
an advisory council should be brought into 
being without delay. Its object would be to 
provide support for all voluntary organisations 
which come within the range of present or future 
legislation. I have agreed to sponsor such a 
movement providing I am assured of support 
by those who, like Mr. Herbert Morrison, believe 
it necessary to retain the voluntary spirit in our 
national life. From indications already received 
I have reason to believe that such support will 
be readily forthcoming. 

Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT GOWER. 


The Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1, April 3.. 


SOVIET SCHOOLS FOR BLIND AND DEAF CHILDREN 


By ALEXANDER BELOSTOTSKY 


HE Soviet Government shows great 

concern for its deaf and blind children. 

It helps them to study and learn a trade. 

In the Russian Republic alone there are 

280 schools for the instruction of 24,000 children 

suffering from defective speech, hearing or 

sight. Most of these children suffered during 

the war as a result of torture and cruel treatment 
by the German invaders. 

Attending the Moscow School for the Blind 
are 100 of these children. “‘ Our whole system 
of training is designed to prepare the children 
for practical life,’’ said Director Besperstov. 

In a resident school the children acquire 
knowledge and learn a trade, while their health 
and everyday needs receive careful and fatherly 
attention. 

When the bell awakens the youngsters at 
7 a.m. they get up, dress themselves, wash and 
make their beds. At eight there’s a substantial 
breakfast consisting of sweetened cereal, eggs, 
butter and cocoa. Fresh fruit generally con- 
cludes the nourishing dinner. Between dinner 
and supper the children receive hot milk and 
abun. Proper nourishment has had a favourable 
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effect on the quality. of study which demands 
concentrated effort from the children. 

Every blind child learns first of all how to 
read and write according to the Braille system. 
The school has a large library of books and 
textbooks in raised print. The children study 
history, physics, geography ; they read Russian 
classics by Tolstoi, Turgenev, Pushkin; they 
memorise poems. The appliances employed in 
teaching the children include relief maps and 
globes, a model of a castle in the Middle Ages 
with *battlemented towers, moat and draw- 
bridge ; tablets with specimens of cuneiform 
writing ; a model of the Ural mountain range-; 
stuffed animals and birds. A special appliance 
is used in the school to assist the children in 
mechanical drawing. Raised divisions of a 
centimetre are marked on the broad edges of a 
small and shallow box. At the bottom is a layer 
of modelling clay 
geometry problems with the help of the spade, 
ruler and special compass. 

In the evening, after the children have done 
their “‘ homework,”’ recreational activities begin. 
There are circles for dancing, singing and music. 


and the children solve . 


i 
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of good transparent lacquer. It 


sewing work in the fields. 
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Pupils go to the theatre, put on their own shows. 
There is always an elaborate New Year’s Party 
for them. 

In 1945, when colossal sums were needed to 
prosecute the War, the Government of the 
Republic spent 65,000,000 rubles on special 
schools. This year the expenditure will amount 
to 17,000,000 rubles more. The budget of the 
Moscow School in 1945 comprised 700,000 
rubles; this year the budget is to increase to 
I,500,000 rubles. 

The school provides a seven-year course of 
education. Pupils who wish to continue their 
education can receive full secondary education. 

In addition to the subjects mentioned, the 
pupils receive training in carpentry, needlework, 
Every school has 
its subsidiary farm, with vegetable gardens, 
livestock and poultry. The school for deaf- 
mutes in the city of Ivanovo teaches painting ; 
and graduates of this school practise applied 
arts. The city of Rostov has a music school for 
blind children. 

On completing school, the graduates are 
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provided, free, with new clothing outfit and bed 
linen; orphans are provided with a room. 
Opportunities to continue their education in 
Institutes of Work in plants are open to the 
young citizens. Thus, this year seven graduates 
of the School for the Blind in Kostroma who 
received a Gold Medal for a high scholarship, 
entered higher educational institutions. 

In the Institutes, the blind students are. 
provided with dormitory rooms, and they 
receive a stipend that is one and a half times 
greater than that of other students. Professors 
and students surround them with attention, help 
them study and read to them. Blind students 
are also provided with a professional reader at 
State expense. 

In the plants and factories, the labour of 
deaf-mutes is paid on a basis equal to that of 
all workers. 

Pupils of special schools know that, despite 
their physical defect, their future is secure. 
They are healthy, cheerful and very much 
attached to their school and confident about 
their future. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “ Progress.” 


New and Better Apparatus 


‘... I was much interested in reading the 
result of the Home Teachers’ Competition, the 
object of which was to obtain ideas as to the 
best means of improving apparatus used by the 
blind or of devising new means and methods... 
The result was most disappointing and revealed a 
deplorable lack of initiative and understanding. 
Why not let the blind speak for themselves in 
an open competition? They should be in a 
position to state their own needs and quite 
possibly suggest better means of meeting 
them.’’—L.L.M., London. 

“... White stick users all over the world 
will -be delighted with the decision not to 
introduce red spots. For a reflector, try a coat 
is visible 
even in fog and is much appreciated by drivers 
because of the absence of dazzle.’’—B.G., 
Manchester. 


‘ 


B.B.C. Programmes for the Blind 
“... I think that the wireless provides an 
intellectual, musical and humorous programme 
sufficient for any person, blind or sighted, with- 
out the need for any set programmes for the 


£ 


blind. There are just two features which would 
be worth while. First, ‘An Hour about. the 
Blind,’ so that the public might get to know 
what blind people are doing in daily life. The 
second is the programme which was broadcast 
for the Forces some time back, ‘ Interesting 
Items from Daily Papers’, which might be 
renewed under such a heading as ° News for 
Blind Listeners.’ I found it almost like having 
a daily paper and missed it very much when 
it ceased.”’—R.S.B., Great Yarmouth. 


‘““.. With reference to the suggestion that 
the B.B.C. should broadcast special programmes 
for the blind, I do not think it would be either 
desirable or necessary. It is well to note 
that at present all broadcast programmes are 
designed for an all-listening audience, and we 
do not wish to be singled out and made 
conspicuous before the ordinary listening public. 
As regards items which would be of interest 
only to the blind, periodicals such as Progress 
or THE NEw BEACON (if we get it) should amply 
meet this need. So far as blind radio artists 
are concerned, surely most of these would 
prefer to take their place along with other 
artists.’ —H.M.W., Shirley, Warwickshire. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


- Blinded Manxman Passes Law Exam.—Mr. 
Howard Sumcocks, of Ballasalla, Isle of Man, 
blinded by an exploding mine while serving in 
Brittany, has passed his intermediate examina- 
tion for admission to the Manx Bar after eight 
months’ study. 
Promising Young Blind Soprano.—Miss Jessie 
Thomson, who received her musical training 
from Mr. Sinclair Logan while he was Director 
of Music at Swiss Cottage School for the Blind, 
Dorton, has, at the recent R.A.M. Examination, 
succeeded in obtaining the Licentiateship 
Diploma. She now holds both the L.R.A.M. 
and A.R.C.M. Performers Diplomas in Singing. 
Her voice is of exceptional quality, extensive in 
range, especially in the higher register. With 
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Kent County Association.—Kent County As- 
sociation has this year, as its 25th Annual Report 
tells us, celebrated its Silver Jubilee. To mark 
the occasion the Association had hoped to be 
able to open its Guest House for the Blind at 
Ramsgate, but this was not possible as at the 
time of writing the Report the house was still 
in the hands of the military authorities. There 
is already a long waiting list for this much needed 
Home. - 

It is remarkable to learn that in an area so 
vulnerable to enemy attack, not a single one 
of the 2047 blind people was killed during the 
war though a few were injured and more were 
bombed out of their homes. 

Fhe Report gives prominence this year to 
activities mainly promoted by the blind them- 
selves. The Fair View Club at Welling, founded 
in 1943, is conducted entirely by blind people 
who have drawn up their own rules and elected 
officers and committee from their own number. 
Nothing daunted by flying bombs which wrecked 
its first meeting place, it transferred itself to 
other quarters in the neighbourhood and has 
carried on a lively existence ever since. Now that 
the war is over, the members are planning 
theatre excursions. and looking forward to 
country rambles in the summer. St. George’s 
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such a voice and musical ability, necessary 
attributes to a solo singer, her future prospects 
are promising. 


Dual Appointments of Blind Organist.—A 
blind organist, Mr. Norman Silcock (80), of 
Cobden Street, New Brighton, Morley, has been 
appointed music master at Northallerton 
Grammar School and organist and choirmaster 
at Northallerton Parish Church. 


Blind from birth, he won a scholarship at 16 
to the Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
London, and later returned there as professor 
of music. He has held appointments as church 
organist and choirmaster at Morley, Selby, 
Gildersome and Ossett. 
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Club, Dartford, has produced keenly contested 
competitions between its men and women 
members, ‘‘ Wrens” versus “‘ Robins,’’ and a 
silver Presentation Cup for the highest number of 
points in games of skill, sports, debates and 
other activities went this year to the triumphant 
« Wrens.” 

Kentish friends have given generous support 
to the funds and the year ended with an excess 
balance of £3,000, £2,000 of which was allocated 
to the Special Home Appeal. 

Royal Leicester Institution for the Blind. 
The 86th Annual Report for the year 1944-45 
makes cheerful reading. The year was a record 
one for the Institution, with sales reaching the- 
peak figure of £30,741, and with financial 
support from the public at a high level. The 
Social Centres were well attended by many of 
the 1105 registered blind in the area. At 
Christmas a cash present of £3 was made to — 
every blind person in lieu of the usual gift in 
kind, and in every case the gift was handed over 
personally. Great were the plans made for the | 
spending of the money. One Scots granny laid 
it by for a trip to her home in Edinburgh. “I 
was able to bounce,” said she, “‘ that I could 
pay ma ain fare and hae fivepence over to buy 
sweeties for the journey.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRAILLE MUSIC 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Organ : s. d. 
19393 Bach, Fugue in G major (Fugue a la 

Gigue) (Novello Edition, Book 18, 

NOT) 7. 0 6 


) 
_ 19388 Darke, Harold. ‘Choral Prelude on the 


inne.” St, Peter,-, Op..20, No. 1 .:2...0 4 
Dance : 
19389 Lippman, S. Chickery Chick, Song 
Fox-Trot $3 ie ae i 0 6 
19390 McHugh, J. Here Comes Heaven 
Again, Song Fox-Trot ‘ o 6 
19391 Warren, N. Wait and See, Song Fox- 
i o 6 
19392 Wrubel, A. I'll Buy that Dream, Song 
Fox-Tvrot e o 6 
Reprints 


4833 MacDowell. Woodland Sketches. 

7282 Clementi. Six Sonatinas. 

8479 Bach. Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring (arr. by 

Myra Hess). 

9538 Handel. Minuet from “ Berenice.” 
15871 Handel. LargoinG. 
11148 Handel. The Harmonious Blacksmith. 
12604 Schubert. Moments Musicaux, Op. 94. 
13552 Fly, Leslie (arr. by). With the Immortals. 
15549 Burgmiller. 25 Easy and Progressive Studies. 
16266 Dvorak. Humoreske in G flat. 


BRAILLE BOOKS 
(Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Standard English Braille, large 
size, interpointed and paper covers.) 


Biography ; 
18373-6 The Life and Letters of John Keats, by Lord 
Houghton. 4 vols. 5s. 9d. per vol. F225. 

This is the foundation of all biographies of Keats, 
and to Lord Houghton we owe the permanent vin- 
dication of Keats as a man of heroic cast and as a 
man of genius. 


Religious and Devotional: 

The following two Roman Catholic booklets have 
been produced with the kind assistance of the Catholic 
Truth Society :-— 

18706 The Youngest Shepherd, by D. M. Anderson. 

Ze. 40.  2e, 

18707 Mr. Brice Lets Us Down and Other Stories, by 

Bernard Basset, S.J. 2s. 6d. F24. 


Massage and Medical: 

19410-13 Rehabilitation, Re-education and Remedial 
Exercises, by Olive F. Guthrie-Smith. 4 vols. 7s. 6d. 
per vol. F299. 

An up-to-date work on rehabilitation by means of 
remedial exercises and the use of slings and pulleys. 


MOON BOOKS 
4720-4722 Life’s Little Oddities, by Robert Lynd. 
3 vols. (Limited Edition.) 


APPARATUS. 


Increases in Price. 
Please note that the prices of the undermentioned 
articles are increased as from roth April, 1946. 
List Special 


Cat. No. Article Price Price* 
aes & Sa 
9173 Draughtsmen (Pegged) .. 52470 8 oO 
9361 24-in. Steel Folding Rules 
(Four sections) re 6 4 6 
*To blind individuals in the British Empire. 
ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY = 

Philosophy : Vols. 


Burnet, John. Greek Philospohy, Thales to 


Plato fre he! 2 vt ar pa a 
Croce, Benedetto. What is Living and what is 
Dead in the Philosophy of Hegel 2 


Hegel. Science of Logic, tr. ee and 
Struthers, Part Il oa 9 
Hobbes. Leviathan ws a3 9 
Sinclair, W. A. Introduction to Philosophy 7 
Wallace, W. (tr.) The Logic of Hegel, from 


a rae Ny open of the "Philosophical 


Sciences ” 7 
Theology: 
Peake’s Commentary on the Bible : 
Deuteronomy sa $% 
Joshua .. ‘ i? 4 ate thre 
Social and Political : 
Marx, Karl. The Civil Warin France .. 


Economics: 

Cole, G. D. H. British Trade and Industry 
Law: 

Anson, W. R. Principles of the English Law of 


Class Struggles in France 4p . 3 
9 


Contract (1945) -. 8 
Hanbury, H. G. English Courts of Law ye 3 
Salmond’s Law of Torts, roth ed., [Pati Wo Tas 

Stallybrass (1945) a 18 

Psychology: 


Chesters,G. E. The Mothering of Young Children 1 
Science : 


Scroggie. The Foundations of Wireless et 
Literature : 
Criticism 
Eliot, T. S. What is a Classic ? ay: I 
Palmer, Cecil. The Truth about W riting a - 3 
Poetry : 
Trevelyan, R. C. (ed.) From the Chinese ae I 
Essays 
Chesterton, G. K. Twelve Types . I 
France, Anatole. On Life and Letters, te: B. 
Miall ia . F 5 
French : 
Ewert, Alfred. Selections from ‘“‘ The French 
Language ”’ P ° . I 
Maupassant, G. de. Quinze contes an ishasst 3 
Classics : 
Vergil. Aeneid, Book IV, ed. Allcroit and 
Hazel ae or re s = ne3 
Biography : 
Cuninghame, T. Montgomery. Dusty Measure 6 
Edgworth, The Abbé, by M. V. Woodgate 3 
Elizabeth and Leicester, by Milton Waldman... 4 
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Hamilton, Lord Frederick. My Yesterdays: Vols. 
Here, There and Everywhere .. 
Nicolson, Sir Arthur, First Lord Carnock, by 


Harold Nicolson 5 
History: | 
Benians, E. A. The United States te i 
Elton, Lord. Imperial Commonwealth Sea LO 
Trevelyan, G. M. English Social History ee LT 


Williams, B. The Whig Supremacy (1714-1760) 10 
Williamson, J. A. Short History of British 


Expansion: The Modern ae and Com- 
monwealth, Part II = 7 
Miscellaneous: 


Clifton, Violet. The Book of Talbot: Adven- 
tures of Talbot Clifton .. = 5 

De Vighne, Harry C. The Time of my ‘Life : A 
Frontier Doctor in Alaska ¥. 

King-Hall, Magdelen. Somehow Overdone : A 


Sudan Scrapbook 2 
Smith, F. D., and Wilcox, B. _Living im the 
Country .. 3 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE | 


S.P.C.K. House,Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2 
; New Braille Publication 


The Great Divorce, by C. S. Lewis. 1s. 6d. net. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
i [May, 1946] 
National Institute for the Blind 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East 
Grinstead . cae 
Sunshine Home. for Blind Babies, "Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland — 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northamp- 


~ ton — 
Sunshine Home Nuisery School, Northwood —_ 
Bloomfield, Leamington Pe ss tt, tebe 
Wavertree House, Hove : _'s tome 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home... — 


Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest) : — 
Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate ._ 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring . — 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay ae 
School of Telephony, Oldbury eee 
Bridgnorth 10 
31, Palace Court, London, W. 2 8G: — 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon sap 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE. CLEVELAND] & SOUTH DURHAM INSTITUTE 
FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, invite applica- 
tions for the position of Instructress-Supervisor of the 
Knitting Department, Flat and Round Machines. 
Form of application and details regarding salary, etc., 
available on application to the Secretary-Superintendent 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited to 
apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17 (enclose 
2id. stamp). Many. honours. gained by previous 
subscribers. : 


THE ROYAL LEICESTER, LEICESTERSHIRE AND 
RUTLAND (INCORPORATED) INSTITUTION FOR 
. THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the posts of two Home 
‘Teachers (one City, one County), sighted and 
certificated, at a salary of £200, rising to £250 p.a., 
plus Cost of Living Bonus—at present 23s. for Males 
and 18s. 6d. for Females.—Applications with copies 
of testimonials stating age, and experience, to: The 
Secretary, 50, Granby Street, Leicester. 


LINDSEY BLIND SOCIETY. 

Applications are invited from State Registered 
Nurses and other experienced persons for the posts 
of Matron and Assistant Matron at the Lindsey 
Home for the Blind shortly to be opened in Louth, 
Lincolnshire. Salaries—Matron /150 per annum, 
Assistant Matron £130 per annum, with full residential 
emoluments. 

The Home will accommodate 20 male and female 
residents, the majority being elderly blind persons. 

Applications, with copies of two recent testimonials, 
should reach the undersigned not later than 8th June, 
1946. 

WG: Key, 


County Offices, Honorary Secretary. 


Lincoln. 


THE COVENTRY SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 


invites applications for the post of-a female Home 
Teacher and. Visitor—sighted and certificated. Salary 
according to experience. 

Applications, with testimonials, and stating age and 
experience, to be addressed to Mrs. R. E. Staner, 7, 
St. Patrick’s “Road, Coventry. - 


THE HARTLEPOOLS WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND. 
‘* Fairlawn ’? Home for Aged Blind, 
Grange Road, West Hartlepool. 
Applications are invited for the following positions :— 
Cook—commencing salary £100 per annum. Sl 
Housemaid—commencing salary £70 per annum. 
Permanent residential posts. 14 days’ leave with 
pay, after 12 months’ service, in addition to the leave 
for the usual statutory holiday. During periods of 
leave board allowance will be paid. 

Apply with copies of three recent testimonials to : 
The Secretary, 32, Avenue Road, West Hartlepool. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Certificated Sighted Woman Home Teacher of the 
Blind required, to act under direction of the South 
Bedfordshire Welfare Officer for the Blind (Luton). 
Salary £180 per annum, rising by annual increments. 
of {10 to £240 per annum, together with Cost of Living 


Bonus and travelling expenses. The salary is subject. - 


to revision by the light of the National Scales of 
Salaries which are under consideration. 

The person selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a medical examination with a view to inclusion. 


in the Superannuation Scheme under the Local 


Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifice 
tions, with copies of three recent testimonidls, to be 
sent to: The Clerk of the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Shire Hall, Bedford. . 

' J. B. Granam, 
Clerk of the Council. 
6th May, 1946. 
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REHABILITATION of the NEWLY | BLIND 


By iTos, DRAKE. 
Warden of America Lodge, Torquay, one of the National Institute’s Homes of Recovery. 
This Talk was given by Mr. Drake at the Western Counties Refresher Course, at the West of England 
Institution for the Blind, Exeter, 29th April—4th May, 1946. 

FEEL honoured to have been asked to speak to you on the subject of the rehabilitation of the 
newly blind. Although this particular need and service for the blind had come to the fore 
during the war, it has always existed and always will. 
What qualifications have I to speak to you on this subject ? I have been directly concerned 
- with this work for the past five years, and I presume it is thought that anyone actively engaged 
in some special work for such a period ought to know something about it. I must say at once, 
however, that with this qualification only I should feel less able to speak to you on this complex 
human problem were it not for the fact that I myself lost my sight at the age of twenty, and 

after passing through a phase of incorrect rehabilitation, though this is rather a misnomer, was. for- 

tunate enough to experience correct rehabilitation. 

The British Council of Rehabilitation at their conference in London last October, in typical] 

- Whitehall jargon defined rehabilitation thus: ‘‘ Rehabilitation covers the whole range of services 
from the time of onset of the individual’s disability to the point when he is fully restored to normal 
activity or the nearest possible approach to it.’’ What does the Dictionary say? It says that 
rehabilitation is the act of reinstatement to forfeited privileges. I like that word reinstatement ; 
there is something triumphant and victorious with a “ back on the job’”’ sound about it. Of course, 
time must elapse before a person can be reinstated in society and employment. [actors which govern 
the length of this are fairly obvious: temperament, adaptability, intelligence and age—the younger 
a person is, the less time will be needed ; young people are very quick to adapt themselves to new 
circumstances. Conversely, the older the person, the longer will be the time required. Many people 
in middle or late life find it extremely difficult to adjust themselves to blindness. I consider it import- 
ant that a newly blind person should be reconciled to his or her new life. By this I do not mean 
that they should submit to it as something overwhelmingly tragic, but that they should accept the 
inevitable in a spirit of courage and determination to make the very best of their changed circumstances 
and to overcome their blindness. Not until the newly blind person has accepted blindness can any 
real progress be made towards complete and successful reinstatement. 
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In this connection I would say that the 
Ophthalmologist might make a useful con- 
tribution by letting it be known, kindly but 
firmly, not only to the person concerned but to 
near relatives as well, that the condition of the 
eyes was such that no further reasonable hope 
could be held out, and advise them to contact 
a blind agency. I have known many cases 
where the prognosis was hopeless, yet the 
patient has been given a little hope by the 
specialist or perhaps told that at a later date 
an operation may be possible. This is meant 
kindly but the patient dwells on it, interprets 
wishfully, and in course of time is convinced 
that the specialist held out a reasonable hope 
of a return of sight. I mention this because in 
my own case I had the experience of wasting 
over twelve important months as a result of not 
being told the truth. After being discharged 
from hospital as an in-patient I was told to 
attend each month. Although nothing was 
done on these visits, it did seem to indicate that 


there was some hope or I should not have been . 


kept on at all. Month after month my Mother 
took me the twelve miles to the hospital to go 
through the ordeal of waiting our turn simply 
to have my eyes looked at, my card marked 
and told nothing. Eventually my people tired 
of this and of the expense which they could ill 
afford, and took me to London where much the 
same thing took place, three weeks at hospital 
and then my discharge without a word. I 
actually got as far as the street on the day I 
was discharged before I turned back determined 
to learn something or other before I returned 
‘North. At my urgent request to see the House 
Surgeon, I was granted an interview. I asked 
for the truth, unadulterated and in front of my 
Mother. He then told me that I should never 
see again, and odd as it may sound, I was glad 
to hearit. I could now cast aside forlorn hopes, 
make-believe, and hospitals, and get down to 
the job of doing something. 

It must be realised that rehabilitation is no 
passing thing; it is not something which can 
be performed by someone else to the person 
requiring it, like having a shave at a barber’s. 
It is very much an active process performed by 
the person himself, under proper and under- 
standing guidance, with a little but not too 
much help, and in a happy, optimistic atmos- 
phere. Where can the rehabilitation of the 
newly blind take place? Can it be done at 
home? Though I should be the last to belittle 


the influence of home life, I do feel strongly 


that when it comes to the matter of rehabilita- 
tion of a newly blind person, home is not the 
right place. : 
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You will all, I am sure, have visited the newly 


blind in their homes, and experienced great. 


difficulty in getting at the person you have come — 


to visit. You will have noticed how the wife 
or mother will answer on their behalf and will 
remain with you during your visit. The blind 
person is not understood and is looked upon 
and spoken of as a living wonder because he can 
shave himself or perform some other equally 
commonplace task. His friends and relatives 


when they visit him are told how clever he is, ~ 


and they add their praises, and look upon him 
as something of a freak. I will go so far as to 
say that until a newly blind person gets away 
from his home and family for a period he will 
never adjust himself satisfactorily to blindness. 
To return again to myself for a moment, I would 
like to relate my own experience which I think 
will explain what I mean. My early days as a 
blind man were spent at home with a Mother 
who felt so sorry for me that her only idea of 
helping me was to make life as easy and as com- 
My ignorance 
about blindness, as I look back, was appalling. 
I had never known anybody who was blind, nor 
had I heard anything about blind people. I 
only realised that now I was going to be a 
financial liability to my parents who could ill 
afford to keep me, not to mention being a big 
worry to them on account of my blindness. 
Anxious not to cause more trouble and worry 
than necessary I resolved to settle down in a 
corner with the radio and be as unobtrusive as 
possible. To illustrate my frame of mind :— 
My home was in an urban district, and although 
I was eventually located and infrequently 
visited by a very elderly Home Teacher, totally 
lacking in understanding, I had no idea of the 
possibilities or realities of the life of a blind man. 
I gave away my evening dress suit, a plus four 
suit, and many other things which I thought I 
should no longer require now that I was blind. 
In short, I prepared myself for a life of mental, 
physical and social stagnation. I did learn 
Braille mainly on my own, and reading was my 
chief consolation and comfort. The only con- 
tact I ever had with other blind people was 
when I had an invitation to go to the annual 
Christmas treat for the blind. Most of the 
people present had been brought out of the local 
Institution for the occasion, and the others were 
a very poor and elderly lot. After a ghastly 


tea, and submitting to having our photos taken ~ 


with the Mayor for the local paper, we departed 
and were given as we left a.white stick, half a 
pound of sausage, an orange, an apple, for a 
Christmas present. This experience only con- 
firmed what I had always thought—that the 
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blind were a class apart, a poor, helpless lot, 


-Tequiring charity. This phase in my life was 


the so-called incorrect rehabilitation I men- 
tioned earlier. 

My correct rehabilitation took place as a 
result of an invitation which I received from 


_ some cousins of mine who lived in Fleetwood, 


for me to go there and stay with them for a 
fortnight as they thought it would be a change 
for me. That visit was the turning point of my 
life. | I found myself in a happy, bright, and 
particularly busy household. My cousins kept 
a confectionery shop with a bakehouse attached. 


_ Although they knew nothing about rehabilita- 


tion as such, they evidently understood right 
from the first that I was a young healthy man 
and would be happier working and kept busy 
rather than sitting about and being looked after. 
At six a.m. on the first morning my cousin 


-wakened me and asked if I would give her a 


? 


hand in the bakehouse as she had a lot to do, 
and if I helped her during the morning she 
would be free to go out with me during the 
afternoon. I was only too glad to be of service 
and to feel wanted. I donned my oldest clothes 
and was fitted out with a large sacklike apron 
and given a hundred bread tins to grease. This 
I did with a large brush and a tin of lard. When 
this was done I was given other jobs and so 
together we worked until breakfast time. A 
great many jobs in the bakehouse, in the kitchen, 
and in the house I was given and happy to do. 
When our work was done in the early afternoon 
one of my cousins remained to look after the 
shop and the other and I set out for Blackpool 
on pleasure bent. We danced at the Tower, 
went gay on the Pleasure Beach, went to theatres 
and shows on the piers, we bathed. We worked 
hard and we played hard. I realised that life 
could still hold a great deal even for a blind man. 

The full life I led left me no time for introspec- 
tion. I felt I was useful, and saw my cousins 


‘really enjoyed my company, and so my original 


suspicions that they only asked me tostay because 
they were sorry for me were dispelled when I 


- could tell quite plainly that they enjoyed 


having me. That fortnight ran into three 
months, and when I returned home I was a new 
man with a totally new outlook on life. I 
contacted the National Institute for the Blind 
and was given a training at the Massage School, 
and have led a full and active life ever since. 
The moral behind this true story is that a 


blind person must be given the opportunity 
_ to find out the type of work he can do, and also 


that there is much pleasure he can have when 
work is done. He must not be restricted, 
discouraged, and smothered, but helped to find 
out for himself the joys of independence, free- 
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dom, and the regained self-respect that comes 
with honest toil 

Two sets of symptoms manifest themselves 
in the newly blind. They may be classed as 
mental and physical. The mental symptoms 
are confusion, bewilderment, and a feeling of 
hopelessness and frustrated ability. The physi- 
cal symptoms are lack of mobility, a hesitant 
gait, and the inability to move freely without 
assistance, and of course loss of independence 
and manual dexterity. It may seem rather like 
putting the cart before the horse, but I believe 
that if the physical side is rectified the mental 
symptoms will automatically disappear. 

The rehabilitation of the newly blind is of 
paramount importance if the blind person is to 
make a success of his life. For this a good start 
on the right road is essential. 

It is difficult to understand why no National 
centre or centres where newly blind people 
could go and learn something about blindness, 
meet other blind people and generally learn to 
be blind, were not established prior to the war. 
Such a centre would have enabled a newly 
blind person’s suitability for a training to have 
been assessed and recommendations passed on 
to Local Authorities which would have been of 
help when the blind person returned home. 
Why such an establishment was not made 
available in view of the outstanding progress 
which has been made in Blind Welfare during 
the past decade is something which I find hard 
to comprehend. . 

When war was declared in 1939, the National 
Institute for the Blind, together with the local 
Blind Agencies represented on its Council, 
realised that modern warfare meant air raids on 
a large scale, and that the civilian population 
would bear the brunt of these attacks, and that 
there would be inevitably many people blinded 
as a result of blast. Arrangements were made 
to provide Homes of Recovery where such 
people could go immediately they were dis- 
charged. from hospital. Three such centres 
were prepared and made available—Oldbury 
Grange, Bridgnorth; Long Meadow, Goring- 
on-Thames; and America Lodge, Torquay. 
These three centres received the great majority 
of war blinded civilians resulting from the 
blitzes of 1940 and 1941. Fortunately the 
numbers were not as great as had been feared 
might be the case, and these three Homes proved 
adequate. When the heavy blitzes ceased and 
small intermittent raids took their place, 
blinded casualties were reduced to a trickle, 
and so Oldbury Grange was fitted for the 
purpose of training blind people in telephony, 
as such a training centre was urgently needed. 

(To be concluded) 
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HOME NEWS 


Free Legal Advice for Blind Ex-Service Men.— 
The Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex-Service Fund, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, 
announces that it has made arrangements to 
give legal advice, whenever it may be needed, 
to all blind ex-Service men whose loss of sight 
is not attributable to war-service and who are, 
therefore, ineligible for the assistance of St. 
Dunstan’s. No fee will be charged for advice, 
and in suitable cases financial assistance will 
be given to those involved in legal proceedings 
It is interesting to note that in rendering this 
additional service, the Fund will employ a blind 
solicitor. 

Devon County Association for the Blind.— 
The Annual Meeting of the Association was 
spendidly attended. Representatives from a 
number of organisations outside those directly 
connected with Blind Welfare were present. 
Mrs. F. B. Garratt, Secretary, was warmly 
congratulated upon presentation of the year’s 
progress report, and various speakers dealt 
with the phenomenal growth of the Association 
and the immense’ amount of work now under- 
taken by the Secretary and her Staff. Appre- 
ciative acknowledgments of the genial leadership 
of the Chairman (Mr. E. T. Linscott) and the 
good attendance of the Committee were voiced. 
Tributes were also paid to the consistent work 
of the Home Teachers during a very trying 
period, and the valued services of the Almoners. 
Reference was also made to the 18 years of 
happy working of the “ Unification of Collec- 
tions’ Scheme operated by the National 
Institute’s South Western Counties Branch 
(Secretary, Mr. S. M. Taylor). The increasing 
amounts received by the Association had meant 
much to the voluntary work carried on and 
enabled a substantial sum to be set aside for a 
Home in Devon for the Blind. 

Blind Minister Lives in his Church.—Because 
of the housing shortage a blind minister, the Rev. 
Neil Robertson, just appointed to Albany Street 
Congregational Church, Edinburgh, is living in 
the building with his wife and three children. 
He came recently from Writtle, near Chelmsford, 
Essex. 

Two meeting rooms in the gallery of the 
church have been transformed into bedrooms, 
and the meeting hall, built with a cooker, is the 
- kitchen and dining room. 

Mr. Robertson is Hon. Editor of the National 
Institute’s Braille magazine Channels of Blessing. 
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Midland Institution’s Victory Gift to the 
Blind—The Committee of the Royal Midland 
Institution for the Blind has decided to make a 
gift of ros to every registered adult blind person 
in Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and the City of 
Nottingham, and of 5s. to blind persons under 
There are 2,242 blind persons 
on the repister who will therefore receive this — 
eift in pearaeuitration of Victory Day, and 
particularly of the great part played by blind 
persons during the war. 


Blind Mapmaking as a Hobby.—The Editor of 
Hobbies Weekly has devoted a long article in a 
recent issue of his paper to the subject of 
‘Blind Mapmaking”’ and asks his readers to 
undertake the job of making embossed maps 
of different localities for the use of blind indi-— 
viduals. The method suggested is to take a 
sheet of plywood as a base, on which the features 
to be embossed are drawn. Odd pieces of 
material, such as cork, lino or thick cardboard, 
are then glued or nailed over the drawing to 
form the Taised features, and strips of Braille 
printing naming the roads, etc., are affixed. 
The map should be in four-inch squares, with 
half-an-inch as a minimum roadway. To those 
who-undertake the construction of these maps 
the National Institute for the Blind will supply 
the ordnance maps required. 


Blind Choir’s First Public Performance.—F orm- 
edand trained during six weeks, the Choir of the 
Hounslow and District Social Club for the Blind 
gave its first public performance at a concert 
held at the Council House, Hounslow, last month. 
Its renderings were enthusiastically received by 
the large audience, and congratulations were 
extended to Mrs. Emery, the general secretary 
of the club, who was responsible for its organis- — 
ation and training. Mrs. J. Frances Cross, 
entertainments secretary of the Club, arranged 
and produced the concert. 


Blind Folk Dancers.—A team from the Royal 
Society of the Blind School at Dorton was ~ 
among the 300 children who took part in the 
Schools Folk Dancing Festival at the Slough 
Social Centre last month. The festival was 
arranged under the direction of the Bucks 
County Education Committee. The blind girls, 
who brought their own accompanist, earned 
high praise for their performance of the set 
dance, ‘‘ Indian Queen,”’ and also for their own 
choice, “ Norfolk Long Dance.” 
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Girl Guides and Guide Dogs.—The cost of 
training three guide dogs for the blind at £100 
each has been borne by the North Middlesex 
Division of the Girl Guides. 

_ Congratulations to the division on this splen- 


EMPIRE 


A Unique Application.—The April issue of the 
South African Braille magazine, The New 
Pioneer, contains the following gem :— 

“In reply to an advertisement in the Cape 
Limes for the post of instructor in music at our 
school, the following rare application was 
received. 

“Dear Sir,’ 

‘Inregarding of your advertisement on the 
13th of 3 March, 1946. In application of in- 
structing the blind. I, J. H. , will be very 
please to accept position as instructor in 
quoting and teaching for a very good course. 
As being of ability instructed 64 boys in the past. 

‘Reply speedingly expected. Reasons; and 
conditions, marked on slip of paper. 

‘ Yours sincerely, 

‘cabs 8 

‘Ex Scout Master of . Nationally or Sex. 
Hollonder. (salary not considered).’ ” 

National Council for the Blind of Ireland.— 
This year’s annual general meeting was held at 
the Royal Hibernian Hotel, Dublin, on May 27th. 
Delegates from the Council’s branches through- 
out Southern Ireland and from the Northern 
Ireland Welfare of the Blind Association 
attended in full muster. Representatives from’ 
the Dublin Schools and Workshops for the 
Blind, the Irish National League of the Blind, 
the Eye and other Hospitals, Dublin Corpora- 
tion and Dublin County Council, and a very 
gratifying number of the general public also 
attended. 

The speakers were: Dr. J. S. Langdon, 
Principal, Royal Normal College for the Blind, 
Rowton Castle, Shrewsbury; Peader Doyle, 
T.D., Lord Mayor of Dublin ; Alfred (Aly 2”) 
Byrne, T.D. (many times past Lord Mayor); 
Dr. Allan Mooney (ophthalmologist) ; Dr. J. S. 
Quin, Hon. Treasurer of the Council; and Mr. 
The Chairman was Mr. Denis 


Barrett, P.C. 5 

Dr. Langton spoke on the vital necessity 
for the fullest and most advanced school educa- 
tion and technical training for all the blind. 
He described the efforts and successes achieved 
at the Royal Normal College and other educa- 
tional blind centres in Great Britain. He spoke 
glowingly of the honour and gratitude due to the 
originators, Dr. Thomas Rhodes Armitage 
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did effort were extended by Miss Lawis, a 
representative of the Guide Dogs for the Blind 
Association, when she - addressed Rangers, 
Guides and Brownies at Church House, South- 
gate, recently. 


NEWS 


(whose daughter, Miss Alice S. Armitage, was 
on the platform in her capacity as President 
of the National Council), and Sir Francis 
Campbell, first Headmaster of the Royal Nor- 
mal. To readers of THE NEw BEACON it is a 
well-learnt history, but to the Dublin audience 
it was all interestingly new and inspiring, and 
he was most earnestly applauded at the con- 
clusion. 

Alderman Peader Doyle, T.D., Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, voiced the thanks of the assembly 
to Dr. Langdon for his instructive and stimula- 
ting lecture. He told of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion’s present activities in securing data for 
the future general betterment of the blind 
for whom the City is responsible. On behalf 
of the meeting and himself, he wished Dr. 
Langdon “Cead Mile Failte!” (a hundred 
thousand welcomes to you). 

Alderman “ Alfy”’ Byrne, T.D., seconding 
the Lord Mayor, spoke of his connection with 
the Council since its inception and of the hard- 
won progress it had made. As verification, he 
recommended the reading by everyone of the 
Council’s 1945-1946 Report, a copy of which 
was on every chair. 

‘Dr. Allan Mooney read an exhaustive paper 
on ‘‘Eye Accidents and Their Prevention.”’ It 
would be a loss to the cause of Prevention of 
Blindness were this needed and helpful infor- 
mation, so diligently devised and collected by 
Dr. Mooney, to end with a once-spoken delivery 
in Dublin. As an N.I.B. booklet it could be a 
potential sight saver. 

Dr. J. S. Quin (Hon. Treasurer) stressed the 
value of the Home Teacher to the blind and he 
called for more of them, and for more funds 
with which to pay them. He said he didn’t 
like introducing a morbid note into the erstwhile 
happy harmony of the proceedings, but he felt 
he must remind all present that at the end of 
the Report in their hands was a Form of Bequest. 
He urged the wisdom of a premature settlement 
of earthly accounts and especially the satisfac- 
tory bequeathing for the benefit of the blind on 
the doleful Form of Bequest. 

Mr. F. J. Boydell, with masterly briefness 
yet fine adequacy (it was getting late), thanked 
the speakers: collectively and urged the future 
consideration and application. | 
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The Chairman, Mr. Barrett (this is the 
fifteenth annual.meeting he has captained) 
brought this one to the usual happy end. 


The Naw ; 7 
BEACON — 
Dr. Langdon broadcast that night at 9-45 


to 10 from Radio Eireann on “‘ The Conquest 
in the Education of the Blind.”’ 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Blind to Visit Lourdes.—France’s first national 

pilgrimage to Lourdes for the blind has been 
arranged for 24-27th July by the Crusade for the 
Blind. The French Catholic Press is appealing 
for guides and for the names of people who will 
pay for their own journeys and accompany 
blind pilgrims. 
' Braille Poets Guild Formed in U.S.A.—A 
Braille Poets Guild has been formed in the 
United States by Mr. Maynard Merrill, a blind 
writer of verse. In the Braille Book Review he 
says, “‘ among the blind there are quite a happy 
lot who write poetry not because they do it well, 
but because they enjoy writing and sharing it. 
By continually striving to do more interesting 
work it will become good.” 

The programme of the Guild is the exchange 
of braille originals ; the distribution of standard 
rules governing formal poetry ; the organisation 
of cash contests among members and the 
stimulation of the free publication of poetry 
written by members. 

Mr. Merrill is the author of a recently pub- 
lished volume of verse entitled ‘‘ American, 
Mine and Other Selections.’”’ His address is 
P.O. Box 245, Taunton, Mass, U.S.A. 

Swiss Braille Library.—The May issue of Lé 
Pett Progrés includes the Annual Report of the 
Braille Library in the French-speaking part of 
Switzerland. After paying a glowing tribute 
to the work of the late J. J. Monnier, founder of 
the Library, who died on 6th July last, and to 


Mlle. L. Dupont, who died recently, after con- — 
tinuous. work for the library since 1927, the 
Report states that in 1945 4,774 volumes were 
lent to 147 readers, of whom 95 reside in the 
French-speaking part of Switzerland, 39 in the 
German-speaking area, and 13 in the Italian- 
speaking region. Despite the end of hostilities 
the library has not yet been able to resume its 
pre-war service to readers abroad; 233 volumes 
were added during 1945: I5I manuscript, and 
82 printed volumes. The manuscript volumes 
are the work of 32 copyists. 

Foreign subscribers to Le Petit Progrés are 
reminded that they should immediately inform 
the Administrative Office whether they are at 
present receiving the magazine. Those who 
do not write will be regarded as not receiving 
it, and no further copies will be sent. 

Braille Baptist Magazine Projected.—The 
April issue of the Matilda Ziegler Magazine — 
announces that churches of the Baptist denomi- 
nation in the U.S.A. will soon consider publica- 
tion of a free Braille monthly magazine if a: 
sufficient number of blind people will respond 
to the offer. The magazine would contain 
devotional readings, general Baptist news and ~ 
personal sketches of readers who have made 
good through religious channels. It would 
attempt to serve any spiritual and social needs 
that it could. Those interested are asked to 
write to the Braille Baptist Review, Box 6001, 
Seminary Hill Station, Fort Worth 10, Texas. 


PRESTON SCHOOL FOR THE PARTIALLY SIGHTED 


modating 78 pupils from all parts of 

northern England—this is double the 

number that could be admitted prior to 
the war, but fortunately the Board of Manage- 
ment had. been prepared for this eventuality 
by having had plans prepared before the end of 
the war. The Hostel block had been altered 
and converted into a complete domestic unit, 
together with sick bays and a fitted surgery 
for ophthalmic and dental treatment. A com- 
plete new teaching staff had been appointed 
with the exception of the Head Master—one of 
the new teachers being a specialist in handicrafts. 
All these teachers are gaining valuable experi- 
ence by overcoming the difficulties that arise 
from time to time. 


Te School at the present time is accom- 
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The school curriculum is still in its early 
stages. Special large type books have been 
provided for all subjects and, consequently, 
ordinary elementary school subjects are being 
taught. This, of course, entails a large per- 
centage of oral work. 

Special desk equipment is being purchased, 
and new daylight system of lighting is being: - 
installed so as to prevent any strain on the eyes. 
Great care of the eyes is taken and the advice of 
the Ophthalmic Surgeon is sought as to what 
amount of reading and physical training a pupil’ 
can undergo. 

Prior to September last the School had two 
blind teachers. One, Miss» Humphreys, was 
transferred to the Liverpool School for the 
Blind and the other, Miss E. Day, retired after 
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23 years’ service at Fulwood as a music teacher. 
On the 9th April she was presented, by the 
Mayor of Preston, with a handbag and cheque 
from the Board of Management. Miss Day 
also received an easy-chair and week-end bag 
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from old and present pupils and members of 
stafi—these being presented by Mr. John 
Robinson, of Preston, a former pupil, who 
to-day is a Mus.B., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. and 
F.R.C.O. 


NIGHTMARE 


Some Reactions of Adult Blindness 


By G. V. WINGFIELD DIGBY 


certain classes of people seemed to 
stand out by themselves, quite separate 
and distinct. 

Thus, there were ‘‘ Servants’? and ‘ The 
Clergy’ and “ Workmen”’ and ‘“‘ The Dead ”’ 
—all classes or species of humanity, quite on 
their own. The distinctions—and numberless 
others—were foolish enough, but they were 
not unnatural at the age of five or six or seven. 

There were, also, “‘ The Blind.’’ Only, this 
class—so far as I thought of them at all— 


i 
Yo ago, when I was a small child, 


_ continued to be regarded as a tribe exclusive— 


a kind of people all on their own—right on 
through life. That is, until, of a sudden, I found 
myself included in the class. 

Speaking generally, it. never occurred to me 
to make any very nice distinction between 
those who had been blind from’ birth and so 
had never seen: those who had become blind 
very early in life: those who had parted with 
sight in middle years, and those whose eyes 
had faded in the evening of their days. Nor, 
probably, had I troubled to reflect that the 
outlook and the problems of the first and second 
of these groups (that is, those who had come 
to accept sightlessness as almost the natural 
pattern of their lives) and those of the third 
and fourth (to whose light-accustomed mentali- 
ties blindness could never be other than per- 
petually unnatural) must needs be fundamen- 
tally different. Those who had been blind 
longest seemed “‘ always so cheerful.’’ I guessed 
nothing of the stinging longings and thé heavy 
heart of the later recruits to the tribe. If they 
did not always present a “‘ brave face’’ to the 
world, I rather feared that they were a little 
bit contemptible. For, after all, it was, of course, 
nothing more than being sorry for themselves. 
“ Self-pity,” in fact. No doubt blindness wasn’t 
altogether pleasant. But—self-Pity! For that 
(I thought) was all it really amounted to, if 
they were not always cheerful. 

Nor did it immediately strike me to differen- 


tiate between such blind persons as retained a 
quite negligible, though not altogether unuseful, 
glimmer of foggy perception from those for 
whom the very last impression of light had 
faded altogether. 

I had just lumped the lot together. The Blind. 

Of course, I didn’t know a great deal about 
them—this tribe exclusive. But it seemed to 
be a view that was pretty generally accepted 
that blindness—all things considered—was a 
decided “handicap”: and, now and again, 
some “ astonishing achievement ’’ by a member 
of this Order had been brought to my notice, 
and I had promptly pronounced it to be “ Really 
Absolutely Marvellous.” 

Or, I may even have been introduced to a 
specimen of this strange exclusive tribe, and yet 
remained quite unconscious that I was treating 
him as if he must, of necessity, be not only 
rather deaf but also somewhat daft. And so I 
had tended to shout at him: or, instead of 
putting a question ¢o him directly, I had turned 
it into an enquiry about him, addressed to some- 
one else: “‘ Does he take sugar, do you know ? ”’ 
(This implied assumption that he must needs be 
deaf or daft, or both, probably arose because 
I had made some remark to him earlier, but he 
hadn’t answered. And he hadn’t answered 
because he had supposed that I was addressing 
someone else: and, being nicely brought up, he 
knew that it’s rude to answer a question or 
remark that isn’t put to you.) 

But I couldn’t be expected to have gone into 
all that. It was easier to decide—unconsciously 
again—that the chap was deaf, and also slightly 
daft. 

But, what it really “felt like ’’ to be blind, 
what the emotional reactions to the state might 
be—well, quite frankly, I couldn't start to guess. 

And, after all, how could it have been other- 
wise, even for the liveliest imagination—except, 
perhaps, in the very foggiest of ways ° 

Perhaps I had closed my eyes with reflective 
resolution, and supposed that by so doing I 
might expect to get a sort of grip upon the thing. 
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But then I could open my eyes again just as 
soon as I had tired of this interesting experi- 
ment—and the light of day and all the varied 
range of vision came flooding in again. And, 
this, of course, didn’t seem, somehow, quite 
according to the rules! 

It was no good. However hard I tried I just 
couldn’t get a life-size grip upon it. I couldn't 
really imagine, subjectively, opening the eyes, 
outside in a meadow or a garden or by the 
sparkling sea, on a brilliant summer day, with 
the sun beaming warmly upon the face and upon 
all the world around—and seeing not a thing. 


if 


What, then, might be the nature of such 
emotional reactions—so far as it were reasonable 
to attempt to generalise ? 

First. A shattering sense of what you might 
call “‘ Difference,’ as if you had given up the 
earthly ghost and had woken up in Hell. 

Groping, groping, groping, with scarcely 
confidence to advance a step alone, nor yet 
fully trustful of the guidance of another. Dazed, 
bewildered, sick. The Great Darkness. 

A changed world, indeed! A new world. A 
world without colour or flowers or cheering 
garb of green: without visual beauty in detail 
or in outspread panorama: without smiles or 
pretty faces: without variety of feature to 
diversify the mind. 

A world of voices unconnected with figures or 
expression—like the invisible formless voices of 
the Radio. A world of ‘‘ Small joy.’’ So sighed 
Bishop Warelwast in 1136, when he resigned 
the see of Exeter on account of becoming 
blind. 

This changed dark world. You cannot quite 
understand it yet. It’s bowled your mind clean 
over. You’re blind. 

No. Somehow, you can’t quite get a grip upon 
it yet. It may take you six months. Or perhaps 
as Many years. 

The Great Darkness. Unending vista of a 
living death. Milton knew its meaning all too 
well. Says he: 

“That one talent that ’tis Death to hide 
(Is) lodged with me, useless.”’ 

You gaze on, and on, and on, through this 
hellish wall of Night. Oh God, you can’t stick 
it! You'll never stick it out! You Must SEE! 
You've simply GOT, somehow, to. penetrate 
this awful veil of Darkness to the light of day 
beyond! 

Steady, now! You must, at all costs, shake off 
this craze to see—this panic for the light. Or, 
youll burst. Your mind, you fear, will even- 
tually give way. 
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For, if you don’t shake it off, a dangerous 
kind of circling may begin. Like this. 
“I must See! I must See!” Yet there’s no 


hope of it again—ever. But the realisation of © 


this only foments a more desperate desire : 
which, in its turn, impresses upon you all the 
more sternly the absolute impossibility of seeing. 
And this, again, still further inflames and 
agitates the savage lust to see. 

It’s got you in its grip. It’s rending your 
mentality to pieces ! 

Think, think, think! Think of something. 
Quick! Anything to take your mind off the 
torment of this Nightmare. Summon imme- 
diately every possible resource. 

“You can’t think quietly, reasonably, now. 
So you must bring up all you’ve got—seize 
upon anything that may occupy the mind. 
Muster all the places that you’ve ever. heard of 
that (say) begin or end with “ y.”’ Seek refuge 
in some figure calculation—mental arithmetic, 
a simple equation in algebra, a problem in 
geometry, a syllogism in logic—in fact, anything 
that the mind might take a grip upon to defeat 
this clinging darkness. Invent puzzles, clues to 
crosswords, complicated anagrams. Compose 
verses. Solve the burning problems of the 
national scene. Repeat to yourself songs, hymns, 
odes, Shakespeare, orations—anything to rescue 
you from this maddening and maddened craze 
to See. 

But you’ve done it all so many times before— 
for the idler hours and the endless minutes of 
recurrent waitings seem slices from Eternity. 

Picture the Past again: revive the sighted 
scenes. No, no. Stop! They sting. Struggle 
with Braille. Find somecne to talk to. Only— 
think, think, think! Fight on, to get the mind 
off this oppressive grip of Night. For, oh God, 
the hours of blindness are so interminably 
long! 

How will you ever stick them out ? Especially 
if you go on displaying such a confounded lack 
of fortitude. _ | 


Yes. You must get your mind off it. Either 


that, or —anything may happen. The persistent 


irritation, the oppression of the all-encircling 
dark, the thirst for new ideas; the perpetual. 
stinging curiosity—in short, this mad obsession. 


of a lust to see—bid fair to burst your brain, - 


or grind it all to pieces. Those lines of Long- 
fellow have a meaning now which they never 
told before: - 


‘““ A millstone and the human heart are 
driven ever round ; 
If they have nothing else to grind, 
they must themselves be ground.” 
And there’s another war going on, too. Ar 
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unworthy, humiliating war. Against Envy. 
Envy of those who can see, and—naturally 
enough—take it all for granted. Why, you did, 
yourself, once. | | 

You've got to shake this ignoble symptom 
off! Dismiss the thing with savage resolution. 
But it’s by no means very easy to divorce, 
for it sneaks back unawares. 


Why, hang it all! you even envy yourself, as 
you think back wistfully upon the sighted days. 
Involuntarily, all the time, scenes and pictures 
of the sighted days, sunlit and golden to 
' exaggeration, stream into the mind. Of course 
_ you say : “‘ I mustn’t let them!’ But they flood 
in all the more. 

Yes. Most tremendously you envy that very 
different life. Everything you ever did, or saw, 
or felt—even everything you may have suffered 
—all have now a golden glow around them. For 
however varied the individual circumstance, 
they all shared one glorious fundamental feature. 
Light. 

And terms have changed their established 
connotation. For almost any word may secrete 
a poisoned dart : the more innocent the thought, 
the more piercing its involuntary stab. 

For there are so many simple normal things 
that have become little more than memories : 
flowers, cricket, maps, pictures of every kind, 
autumn tints, sunset—even the easy luxury of 
glancing at a clock : it doesn’t matter what it is. 
They'll go on playing hell with you, returning 
and returning just as fast as you dismiss them! 

Yes. Poisoned darts. They fly in from every 
quarter. The battle to suppress them is ever 
at its height. 

In the shop or street, for instance. An un- 
connected voice invites some other abstract 
figure: ‘“‘ Oh, do look at that!” Or “‘ Oh, how 
pretty!’ Or “ Oh, look! What an extraordinary 
sight! ”’ 

Look, look, look! But you’ve now no powers 
for looking, though you’re as curious as ewer. 
Far more so, in fact. Oh, a curse upon this 


~ Darkness! 


Outside, in the open. Ah, a far more subtle 
torment. Dependence on another: Or else 


groping the way alone, always with a measure 


of uncertainty. 

One had never realised, when striding along 
boldly by the steering of the eye, that posts and 
pillars are so numerous (and so potentially 
resistant!): that gate-jambs so frequently 
protrude from, the fence or wall (and have such 
sharp and punching angles!): that twigs and 
thorns and hedge-buds can be so smackingly 
vindictive: that pathways have so many 
curves and such uneven surfaces: that traffic 
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1S so silent, or its noises so deceptive: and that 
dogs are so fond of basking on the pavement in 
the sun! 

_ Yes, outside. So much of ever-changing 
interest. Voices or suggestive sounds on every 
hand—still further to inflame the bursting 
curlosity. Yet now so little to distract and 
entertain the mind, and to quench that craze 
to see! 

Ah, Curiosity! That’s what gets you all the 
day. You never dreamt before that you were so 
blessed curious! 

That girl sitting opposite you in the train, 
for instance. You’re almost sick with curiosity to 
know what she is like! Just a glance. That’s all. 
One glance would impress upon your mind all 
you want to know—more than a whole hour of 
analysed description. And, anyway, alien 
opinions tend towards astounding disagreement 
—and so only serve to tantalise still further. 

Or, the voice of a child resounds from some- 
where close at hand. Boy or girl? Dash it all, 
you cannot quite be certain! Seven, nine, 
eleven years of age? That, too, you may be 
unable to determine. 

Aggravating. Tantalising. Provoking. 

Well, what the devil does it matter, anyway ? 
You're a fool, of course, to care. For in the old 
sighted days, you wouldn’t so much as have » 
troubled yourself to look. Why should you ? 
There had been so much else of greater, more 
arresting, interest: such a vast and varied 
kaleidoscope from which to feed an eager 
restless mind. But now—oh, you’re mad about 
it all, because you can’t just look and see! 

No. Formerly you wouldn’t have bothered 
your head about a thousand silly details which 
now you simply ache to know! You’re mad to 
see the most commonplace of things: to learn 
a thousand idle details—and just because— 
without ten thousand questions—it’s physically 
impossible! 

And then there are the Seasons. They cycle 
round as usual. Yet, in a very certain sense, 
they've ceased to have a meaning. Save for a 
slight variation in the general range of tempera- 
ture and in the power of the sunbeams, all the 
year is very much the same. There’s practically 
no difference between a mildish day in February 
and a coolish one in June. The freshness of the 
spring, the gay colours of the summer, the soft 
tintings of October—they are no longer an 
impression of reality. 

Winter, perhaps, has a definite advantage 
over all the other seasons. For there’s so much 
less to incite that infernal Curiosity! There’s 
so much less to feel the eyes are missing. : 

In fact, as the gay green spring advances, you 
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might almost be tempted to wish that, from your 
own point of view, the whole year were only 
winter! 

In the old days you never learnt what patience 
really meant, just as you had never suspected 
how curious you were! Looking back upon the 
sighted days, you remember how you foamed 
and cursed when someone kept you waiting. 
Only figuratively, of course: for you had 
supposed your patience to be quite exemplary. 
But, as you see things now, you're not so sure 
that the waiting had been quite so trying after 
all. 

For, supposing you had nothing to read and no 
absorbing problem to brood and ponder over— 
how did you set about to occupy your mind ° 
What did you do to slay the monotony of 
waiting ? 

Why, you gave the room or shop or station the 
visual once-over. Your eyes worked overtime. 

‘Curious clock, that! Dll have a squint at it, 
and try to guess its date!—Hullo, what’s this ? 
Photo of a bright young sprightly spark— 
why, that can’t be the old boy surely! You would 
never have thought—Hullo, what on earth’s 
this thing at the end of the mantel-shelf? . .”’ 

Yes, indeed. When you come to think of it, 
there had been plenty to occupy your thoughts : 
and things that caught your eye produced ideas 
for further thoughts to eat the time away! 

All interesting—moderately. And you were 
curious—moderately. Yet you had never 
realised the agreeable distraction—the ready 
entertainment—afforded by the glance-round 
of the eye! 

That sound that drew from you an instinctive 
turn of head. Why, you had gratified your 
curiosity even before you’d had time to realise 
that you’d been so much as curious! 

And a mere casual glance of eye had done 
for you a great deal more than that. It had 
“ summed-up ’’ new acquaintances by a swift 
‘looking up and down’; it had found things 
for you in an instant—yes, and reminded you 
of other things that you’d almost half forgotten! 
You were glancing, glancing, glancing, all the 
day, and yet you took it all for granted. 

But it isn’t like this after you are blind. 
Every minute during which the mind is not 
actively engaged—and such times must inevit- 
ably be numerous—grips you, and drags on 
eternally. And you're quite insanely curious— 
about anything, everything, especially if, by 
rights, they should be visible. 

Sight. That’s your obsession. Blindness is 
like that. So are other things in life. 

Oh, that quiet and faithful servant—the 
unostentatious ever-active Eye! Gently guiding 
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over the roughest ground or along the most 
tortuous of ways. Drawing wonder and interest 
and beauty from almost everywhere it looks. 


, 
Oe 


Bringing to the mind in pictures or in sub- | 


stance all the art and all the thought throughout 
the whole grand vista of successive ages! 

Did God ever give to man a greater or more 
constant blessing than the quiet and faithful 
Eye? Isit not the only voluntary organ of the 
senses that never really rests from active service 
at any wakeful hour ? 

Truce there must be in any bitter conflict. 
Where shall we find it in the early months of 
blindness ? 


The lighted world awaits you every night in — 


sleep. In wondrous dreams you do and see again 
all that you ever did or saw in the goldensdays 
of sight. And with colours most gorgeously 
exaggerated and with beauty that even tran- 
scends the beauty that you knew. 


For months and years there may be no 
invasion by the blindness to sully the sweetness 
of these sighted dreams. Only, in its sleep the 
mind may be perplexed and puzzled by, as it 
were, a curious sense of guilt: an idea may 
persist that, somehow or other, it oughtn’t 
really to be enjoying all this visual luxury. There 
must be some mistake! 

It is as if the sub-conscious mind steadfastly 
refuses to accept the new order. For the recog- 
nition of the blindness may not enter the won- 
derland of dreams for many years. And, when 
at last it does intrude and shatter the illusions, 
it will do so only very, very slowly. 

Sometimes, indeed, such may be the con- 
vincing power of these dreams—especially when 
some episode within them seems deliberately to 
give you back your sight—that the sleeper 
may lie awake for a minute or two before the 
horrid persuasion bursts in again upon him that 
the light has xot returned after all, and that 
it’s nothing more than yet another stroke of 
mockery. 

In any case, -for a long time to come, the shock 
of awakening to a dawnless morning must 
continue to be a far from pleasant thing. 
Another day of feeling the way and of feeling 
round for things: of the sheer oppression of 
the darkness: of incessant thirst for beauty 
and for colour; and. always that unslaked 


curiosity. The craving to See—anything, 
anything! The Nightmare, in fact. Further 
instalment. 


Awake, awake from Nightmare ! Unless you 
resurrect and re-design your outlook—or find 
a solace in something higher than a darkened 
world can offer—there will, from this Nightmare 
never be a waking! 


F ©The New 
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BLIND WELFARE IN COLONIAL AFRICA 


N July, two members of the staff of the National Institute for the Blind, accompanied by a 
representative of the Colonial Office, will leave this country for a seven months’ tour of British 
Colonies in East and West Africa visiting, en route, a number of territories in the Middle East. 
The objects of the tour, which is being financed equally by the Institute and the Colonial 
Office, are to report on the conditions of the blind and the causes of blindness in the Colonies 
concerned, and to stimulate local interest in Blind Welfare and the Prevention of Blindness. 

The tour has been cordially welcomed by the Governors of the Colonies to be visited, 

many of whom have an active personal interest in the problems of the native blind. Contacts 

are also being made with Missions and trading concerns whose knowledge and co-operation will be 

essential features of any system of welfare for the native blind, whether its impulse be statutory or 
voluntary. 


The investigators will spend the first few weeks of their tour in Egypt and Palestine studying the 
extensive and successful measures which have been taken in both those countries to control the 
appalling ravages of trachoma. Whilst in the Middle East they will also visit homes for the Arab 
and Jewish blind in Palestine, and the school for the blind at Nicosia in Cyprus where much vigorous 
pioneer work has been done in education, training and placement. 


In Africa, the following territories will be visited: Aden, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Nigeria. Throughout most of this 
vast area little organized work for the blind exists, the number of blind persons is only known im- 
perfectly through census returns and the records of persons exempt, through disability, from taxation. 
The Colonial Medical Service, greatly understaffed during the war, has been unable to make close 
analyses of the incidence and causes of blindness, and the valuable surveys which have been made 
in some territories on a cross section of the native population but demonstrate that previous estimates 
have revealed only a small part of the problem. 


In a few of these territories small institutions for the blind exist, mostly owing their origin to 
the gallant work of individual missionaries. The school, founded some years ago at Nairobi by 
Colonel and Mrs. Barrell of the Salvation Army, which has now moved to larger premises at Thika, 
the recently founded school in the Gold Coast, and a number of small organizations in Nigeria will 
provide most valuable evidence for the present inquiry. They demonstrate, in the most practical 
way, what can be done, and how much remains to be done, before a Blind Welfare system tolerable 
by British standards can be created. 


The problems of building such a system are as diverse as are the territories themselves. No 
simple solution, or single type of administrative machinery, will prove adequate. Merely to transpose 
a system of Blind Welfare, on British lines, to Africa, would be as great a mistake as to imagine that 
British experience is meaningless against an African background. Wherever possible, existing local 
machinery must be used: the experience and skill of the Medical and Educational Services must be 
brought to bear on the primary problems of prevention of blindness and the education and training 
of blind children. Crafts and trades which are indigenous to the neighbourhood must be chosen for 
the employment of the blind, and they must be economically worth while to provide an inducement 
jn a country where it is traditional that the blind should beg. The whole system, moreover, must 
conform, so far as possible, to the complex patterns of native life with its customary social groupings 
and traditional sanctions and inducements. 


The creation of such a system will be the task of many years and the present inquiry, and others 
like it which may follow, can do little more than map out the problem in broad outline and indicate 
some of the ways along which development might proceed. British Blind Welfare, which has so often 
exported ideas to all parts of the world, clearly has a particular responsibility in this matter, and that 
responsibility will be gladly discharged. 

THE EDITOR. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME TEACHERS 


Association. of Home Teachers of 

England and Wales was held in Man- 

chester on May 18th. The day was 
divided into a morning and an afternoon session. 
There was also an Exhibition of Handicrafts 
suitable for pastime occupations. 

During the morning members visited the 
Ministry of Labour Rehabilitation Centre at 
Cheetham Hill, where they were received by 
the manager. All the departments were inspected 
and ex-service men and civilians, many of 
whom were disabled persons, were seen at-work. 
The Rehabilitation Centre was a hive of activity. 
Sections visited were the Watch and Clock 
Repair Works. An antique clock over 200 
years old was being: successfully repaired. 
Visiting the Boot and Shoe Repairing Depart- 
ment was interesting. Next came the Plumbing 
Section. All trainees are taught the theoretical 
as well as the practical side. It was surprising 
to find that what was known as weathering 
the chimney is part of a plumber’s training ; 
this is joining the chimney to the roof. Welding 
is also part of the work. Members were very 
interested in the Tailoring Department. The 
trainees fit each other and the work appeared 
to be of a very high standard. The trainees 
were sitting cross-legged on the table in the 
traditional manner. In the Typewriter Repair 
Shop, trainees have to become familiar with 
over 300 parts, and it takes 12 months to com- 
plete this study. In their spare moments 
trainees have taught themselves to type and” 
some have gathered surprising speed. The 
Department specially, interesting to the ladies 
was the Painting and Decorating. Some 
trainees are studying Designing, others Wall- 
papering. Close by were Bricklayers, Plasterers 
and Masons, who were actually building a house ; 
others were assisting in the erection of pre- 
fabricated houses. Next came the Joinery 
Section ; wood was being used from bombed 
sites and chairs, tables, and cupboards were 
in the course of construction. Finally, members 
were taken to the Light Engineering room, 
and shown bulldozers, mortar-mixers, and 
Diesel engines. Last year the Centre ‘trained 
several women and a few blind persons. 

At the afternoon session, the Chairman, 
Miss D. Fairhurst, in her opening remarks, 
urged the members present to make every 
possible effort to increase the membership. 
She pointed out that there was now a body 
directly interested in the-work of Home Teachers. 


a ae Annual Meeting of the National 
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The Association was formed to give Home 
Teachers an avenue through which they could 
freely express their opinions on matters relating 


‘to the service, and the National Association 


of Home Teachers had come to stay. The need 
for a strong association was greater than ever 
in view of the possible changes under the new 
National Insurance Act. Every effort must be 
made to see that the blind people whom the 
Home Teachers serve do not find themselves 
in a less favourable position than they are at 
present. Miss Fairhurst said that whatever 
arrangements were made for the future payments 
to blind people, they ought to be dealt with by 
people who had a special knowledge of the 
problems of the blind.- The first object of the 
Association was the welfare of the blind, there- 
fore the blind people should have the best 
possible home teaching service. One way to 
improve the service was to raise the standard 
of training and improve the salaries and con- 
ditions of service of Home Teachers. It is 
hoped that the National Charter for Local 
Government Officers will lead to considerable 
improvement. 

Giving the Secretary’s report, Miss A. Clark 
stated that the Committee had met seven times 
during the year. A scheme for the training 
of future Home Teachers had been drawn up 
and sent to various organisations concerned 
with the training of Home Teachers, and had 
also been published in THE NEw BEAcON. 
This scheme was more thorough and compre- 
hensive than any so far in operation. The 
Committee. feel that it should be adopted on 
a national basis. 

Another matter to which the Committee 
had paid considerable attention was the new 
salary scales and conditions of service for 
Local Government Officers drawn up by the 
National Joint Council. The Association had 
asked that Home Teachers should be placed in 
Grade I of the Administrative Technical and 
Professional Section. The Joint Council. had 
invited the Association to send a deputation 
to meet the Joint Secretary to discuss the 
matter. A report on the deputation would be 
given later by the President. The Secretary 
also outlined negotiations made by the Associa- 
tion with various organisations interested in 
Blind Welfare Work. 

Miss Clarke expressed the desire of the Com- 
mittee to thank the Editor of THE NEw BEAcon 
for his kindness in publishing information con- 
cerning the National Association of Home 
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Teachers, and for allowing space for the Associa- 
tion to express its opinions on matters relating 
to the Home Teaching Service. 

Miss Hewer, the President of the Association, 
then gave a report on the deputation which 
waited upon Mr. Haden Corser, Assistant 
Secretary of the N.A.L.G.O. and Joint Secretary 
of the National Joint Council. The deputation 
had stated the Association’s case for Home 
Teachers to be placed in the Professional grade. 
A frank discussion had followed on all aspects 
of the Home Teaching Service. Finally, Mr. 
Corser stated that he did not think a successful 
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case could be made at present for Home Teachers 
to be placed in the Professional grade, but 
suggested another scheme, of which Miss Hewer 
gave details, which he thought would be accepted 
by the Joint Council, and to which the deputa- 
tion agreed. 

A very interesting address was given on the 
new National Insurance Bill by Miss B. N. 
Stancliffe, B.A., Manchester and Salford 
Council of Social Service. Keen discussion 
followed, the speaker being given many difficult 
problems to solve. Afternoon tea was then 
served. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Miss M. J. Lovell 


S1r,—It was with great interest that I learnt 
from one of your readers that you had published 
an account of the life and work of Miss M. J. 
Lovell. As an old pupil of hers I am delighted 
that her work is at last being acknowledged in 
the right quarter. 

I know very little about her early life, but I 

believe she was born of farming people at 
Stickney, near Boston, Lincolnshire, and at an 
early age began to help at the village school. 
How she became interested in the blind I do not 
know, but I know that for ten years she taught 
at a school in London, and only left to open the 
first Holiday Home for the Blind in England 
at the request of the many blind people whom. 
she had helped. It was from there that she got 
the call to go out to Syria and later to Palestine 
to help the blind. 
_ I do not know if she has any relatives still 
alive, but some years ago.I heard of her sister, 
Mrs. Lancaster, I believe, who was then over 
eighty. But she was not in Stickney ; I under- 
stood she had moved to Doncaster. 

I was very pleased to hear, a few years ago, 
that the South Harrow branch of the L.W.H. 
had dedicated a lamp to her memory. 

Yours, etc., 
(Miss) T. D. GOULSTONE. 


To the Editor. . 
Weak Points of Blind Welfare 


Sir,—May I venture to criticise two aspects 
of Blind Welfare? I have spoken to many 
other Home Teachers on these points, and have 
found that they always agreed with me :— 

(1) That because our work is not widely 
known, as in the case of St. Dunstan’s, the Blind 
Register is very incomplete. 


In my experience blind people come to us 
either because the Supplementary Pension has 
been withdrawn on account of failing sight, 
or because a hospital almoner has notified the 
office of our Society. 

That really means that the blind come 
to us, in most cases, because they need financial 
help. Those who do not, largely remain in 
ignorance. | 

I have found more loneliness amongst the 
few “independent ’’ blind whom I have been 
asked to visit than amongst the poor, and a 
greater demand for occupational pastimes. 

A concise, informative pamphlet sent to the 
leading oculist in each town, letting them know 
about the various aspects of Blind Welfare 
might help to bring the information to those 
who need it. 

(2) The Regional Associations are likely to 
decide on making a year’s training for Home 
Teachers compulsory. Yet we cannot get suffi- 
cient Home Teachers as it is—partly, I feel 
convinced, because it is not generally known 
that there is such a career. 

I heard of the work four years ago—quite by 
chance. None of my friends knew what a Home 
Teacher to the Blind was. Many Home Teachers 
that I have met since have had _ similar 
experience. 

Could not articles describing the work be 
sent to such papers as ‘‘ The Lady ”’ and “ Good 
Housekeeping’’? This would bring a very 
urgent matter before the public mind. 

It does not matter how well qualified a Home 
Teacher may be, if she is asked to visit too many 
people, owing to shortage of staff, she cannot do 
justice to her work, and it is the blind who must 
suffer for this. 

Yours, etc., 
“A Home TEACHER.” 
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ACHIEVEMEN | 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Teacher’s Successful Concert.—On May 
z8th, at the Methodist Church Hall, Broomwood 
Road, London, S.W., a most successful and 
well-attended concert was given by the pupils 
of Doris Harwar, L.R.A.M. (Pianoforte), 
A.R.C.M. (Singing). 

The young music-makers, including two 
blind performers, ranged over all stages of 
youth, from tiny tots to young grown-ups. 
The music comprised pianoforte solos and duets, 
and songs ranging in period from Bach and 
Handel to the present day, and in difficulty, 
from small pieces like those of Carroll and Carse 
to Beethoven, Chopin and Puccini. The pro- 
gramme was very well designed, maintaining 
and increasing the interest throughout, and 
reaching its climax at the very end when Miss 
Harwar, at the urgent request of many friends, 
delighted all present with her singing of “ Alle- 
luia,’’ arranged by O’Connor Morris. 

Every performance was strikingly individual ; 
yet in no case but one could it be felt that this 
individuality had been allowed to override 
the composer’s intentions. This is surely a 
remarkable tribute to Miss Harwar’s teaching. 

A Rare Musical Achievement.—To train for 
a competition in piano playing as a sighted 
child, with normal technique, and to win first 
place among 99 competitors as a blind pianist, 
must be a very rare achievement. This has 
been the unusual experience of eight-year-old 
Geraldine Slee, of Newton Abbot. Fully- 
sighted until March 8th, her sight rapidly 
deteriorated owing to detached retinas. Un- 
daunted by an experience which might well 
have needed years for full compensation and 
adjustment, she insisted on keeping up her work 
for the Paignton Music Festival, held in May, 
and succeeded so well in adapting her technique 
to her new life, under the skilled guidance of her 
father, Mr. B. Slee, himself blind from early 
childhood, that she won the coveted Silver 
Medal with go per cent. marks. The comment 
of the adjudicator, Helen Herschel, on her 
rendering of the test-piece, Swinstead’s Cradle 
Song, reads: ‘“‘ Lovely sensitive playing, with 
a real feeling for the cradle-song hilt. Charming 
touch. Most musical performance.” 

Geraldine is an alert, intelligent child, and 
her scholastic career before her vision deterior- 
ated was one of marked promise. She mas- 
tered reading and writing grade one braille in 
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three weeks and can already use grade two. 
fluently. She is undoubtedly marked for a 
briliant musical career. 


Court Grange School Successes.—Court Grange 
School for Retarded Blind Children again 
competed valiantly with the best Secondary 
schools of S. Devon at the Paignton Musical 
Festival held in May. Results gained were : 

Choir: Certificate of Merit: 85 per cent. ; 
5th of nine choirs. 

Piano Solo: Nigel Asherwood: Pass Cer- 
tificate : 76 per cent. 

Vocal Solo: Thelma Bailey : 
cate: 75 per cent. 

The children were trained by Mr. B. Slee, the 
well-known blind teacher of music, and the 
adjudicator was Maurice Jacobson. 


A French Blind Lecturer in Belgium.—The 
May issue of the Belgian Braille magazine en- 
titled Our Magazine contains details of the visit 
to Belgium at the end of March of M. Pierre 
Henri, a member of the teaching stafi of the 
Institution Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles in 
Paris and a member of the executive council of 
the Association Valentin Hatiy. On 23rd March 
he delivered an address during the interval of a 
concert held in the Royal Conservatory in 
Brussels under the auspices of the Belgian 
Braille League in which all the items were per- 
formed by blind musicians. M. Henri’s subject 
was “‘ The Blind Musician.’’ Speaking quietly 
and directly he showed that the blind are neither 
inferior beings nor .strange phenomena, but 
normal workers who—if provided with a com- 
prehensive system of assistance—easily attain 
results which justify the confidence of the public. 

On 25th March M. Henri—who holds degrees 
in Philosophy and French Literature from Paris 
University—delivered in the auditorium of the 
Brussels School of Medicine a magnificent 
lecture on 18th Century Philosophers and their 
Conception of Blindness. 


Belgian Blind Choir’s Impressive Performance. 
—The magazine also reports that the blind of 
Belgium are playing an increasing part in the 
musical lfe of Brussels. Their activity is 
attracting the increased attention and admira- 
tion of the public. The Choir of the Royal 
Institute for the Blind has taken part in the 
second Competition Festival devoted to the 
polyphonic music of the church. The intention 
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of the choir was less to measure strength with 
the 12 other choirs than to make itself known to 
the public. The programme included Plain 
Song and polyphonic music both with and with- 
out accompaniment: According to the critics 
the choir’s performance was an impressive one. 
The results were all the more encouraging in 
that the panel of judges was composed of some 
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of the most eminent church musicians of Belgium. 
The choir were placed fifth in the competition 
with 89 per cent. 

A Blind Sisterhood President.—Blind since a 
German bomber crashed near her at Clacton in 
1940, Miss Edith Owen, Hatfield Peverel (Essex), 
has been elected president of the Essex and 
Suffolk Sisterhood Federation. 


A BLIND VISITOR’S IMPRESSION OF A HOSTEL FOR 
| BLIND GIRLS 


(Reprinted, by kind permission, from the “ Leamington Couriter.’’) 


house at Hillmorton, near Rugby, was 

acquired by the Warwickshire Associa- 

tion for the Blind in 1944 to be used as 
a hostel for blind working girls. It was 
officially opened just a year ago, although 
it had by that time been in use for over six 
months; so that it had now been running 
long enough for one to judge of its merits more 
or less accurately. For this reason, and 
because I am myself now a member of the 
blind family, I was very glad of an opportunity 
to visit Tower House, and to talk to the girls 
for whom it is home, office and shop—their life 
and the centre and circumference of their 
interest. 

I met one of the “ girls’’ before I reached 
the house, at a circle of blind’ people which 
meets in Rugby on alternate Wednesday 
afternoons, for social intercourse, to listen to a 
“ talk,’’ and to enjoy a friendly cup of tea. It 
Was impressed upon me most emphatically. 
that the girls pay rent for their rooms, an 
economic rent, so that the hostel, after the 
initial outlay, is self-supporting. The rooms 
are mostly shared, and in addition to their 
rent, which covers electricity and household 
laundry, the girls pay 4s. 1d. a week to cover the 
cost of their midday meal. Their other meals 
they prepare and provide for themselves, doing 
their own shopping and cooking on electric 
hot-plates in their own rooms. It was about 
five o’clock when I went round the house, and 
people were beginning to think about their 
evening meal. I asked several what they were 
going to have, and found that eggs, in some 
shape or form, were the favourite choice, for 
hens are kept at the Tower House and they seem, 
to be laying better than Sir Ben Smith’s. 

There is comparatively little special 
_ adaptation in the structure of the house to 

fit it for its present residents. A bar across 
the cellar door, a gate at the top of the flight 
of stairs—these were the chief safeguards. 


T® Tower House, a pleasant Georgian 


¢ 


After all, a step to which you are accustomed © 


_ blind. 


presents few perils, and even the sighted do not 
look at the stairs as they go up and down. The 
paint-work is white throughout, for some of 
the girls are not totally blind, and lightness is of 
great help to them. The furniture is nearly 
all.“ utility,’ and was actually made by the 
It is extraordinarily well designed, 
and most of the pieces have a little ridge round 
the edge which must save many an accident. 
I enquired about breakages, and was told 
that the bill for these is negligible—certainly 
no higher than among those with sight.. In the 
kitchen I was told by the cook-housekeeper 
that she gives the girls lessons in cooking. I 
was told that everyone in the hostel made her 
own cake last. Christmas. A small laundry 
opens out of the kitchen, equipped so that the 
girls can do their own personal washing, in which, 
I was assured, they soon become quite proficient. 

The house has no garden in front, but at the 
back there is a fair-sized garden, and the sitting- 
room, with a large bay window, looks on to this. 
It faces south, and the sun was streaming in, 
making it delightfully warm and friendly. A 
really good piano, a.talking-book machine, 
plenty of Braille books on loan from London, 
easy chairs, and a miniature harmonium which 
was once the property of Lady Algernon Percy, 
make it the ideally-equipped room for a 
company of blind people. 

Wireless is available both in the sitting-rooms 
and in the girls’ own rooms, and it was clear 
that it proves a tremendous boon to everyone. 
Most of the girls earn their living by knitting, 
by hand or on machines, but there is one who 
works at the B.T.H. and another helps in the 
house, showing a zeal for polishing which must 
impress all visitors. 

I came away feeling that I had been introduced 
to a very happy community, good-tempered 
and able, by receiving just the kind and degree 
of help which was needed, to be self-supporting 
and, in turn, to contribute something to the 
happiness and well-being of others. 

PDH: 
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SOUNDS IN A TOWN GARDEN 


By A. R. WILLIAMS 


late to have a look at.the weather and 

sky before locking up for the night one 

thinks momentarily the silence is complete. 

Rarely is it so, or if it is temporarily it does not 

last. On the quietest night, there is not absolute 
silence. 

Distantly, from a farm at least two miles away, 
a cow lows trumpet-like ; or a dog barks ;_ or two 
cats waul distressingly in their respective 
soprano and contralto. 

Far overhead an airplane may throb through 
the atmosphere, or a receding automobile on 
the highroad whine away to nothingness ;~ or 
chugging up the slight hill a heavy lorry changes 
gear and gathers momentum on a rising note, 
dropping again when level is reached and the 
quieter top gear resumed. 

Nearer, a few late revellers sing boisterously 
or shout goodnights, while down the closeby 
bluebrick pavement between two high brick 
walls a night worker’s nailed boots clump 
echoing as he tramps heavily to or from his 
employment. 


S bee, out on to the front doorstep 


* * 


All the human and animal and mechanical 
noises soon die away, and a slumbering bird in 
the trees is disturbed. There are a few. sleepy 
protesting notes, or one louder of alarm, followed 
by flutter of wings. Suddenly across the calm 
will come the loud screech of an owl, answered 
at a distance by its mate as they perch to watch 
hungrily for prey, small birds and mice abound- 
ing in these gardens. Presumably the owls take 
high toll, for they come often and raucously 
from afar, a mile or more. 

If rain is falling there is a series of connected 
and related noises. Patter of drops on roofs and 
stones, leaves and pathways, tiny splashes in 
little pools, and hisses and suckings and gurgles 
as runnels of water find courses into the stone 
gutter down the drive-side, with a hollower 
persistent rattle and rumble of liquid in the 
downpipes from the roof gutters under the 
eaves. | 

Wind means moaning and rustling if a breeze, 
while stronger blasts cause creakings and 
groanings of branches, with intermittent sighs, 
whispers and puffings, which in a gale may rise 
to wavering roars and thunders and crashes as 
trees bend before its force or branches break off 
and hurtle down through others to the earth. 
Or it howls round the immovable chimney 
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stacks and hums across the telegraph and 
telephone wires and overhead electric cables. 

Nearest approach to real silence is after a fall 
of snow without wind, when one listens long for 
any break of the stillness. If one comes it is 
muffled and subdued. 


* * * 


At early morning the birds’ chorus starts. In 
winter they are nearly mute, except for an 
occasional robin’s plaintive melody on a mild 
or sunny afternoon, but sparrows anticipate 
spring by increased and louder chirping, joined 
by starlings with their queer whistlings and 
innumerable quaint sibilant, ventriloquial or 
imitative notes. 

Return of its denizens to the rookery half-a- 
mile away is announced by morning and evening 
bursts of cawing, growing at the nesting season 
to a cacophonous uproar, yet it would not be 
spring without such heralds. 

Resident wood pigeons coo murmurously for 
long intervals. 
near, seeming to have no objection to towns in 
the form of making brief visits to gardens. 

Mornings and nights the bird chorus rises to 
its height, with blackbirds prevalent, though 
thrushes have free-flung joyances of wet evenings. 
Chaffinches start their little melodies early in 
the year, and fill up odd quiet moments for 


“ several months. 


One of the noisiest occasions is when young 
starlings trail after their mothers, keeping up 
an incessant harsh querulous din, while the hen 
turns and feeds them with quick impatient 
thrusts of scraps into gaping beaks. 

* * * 


Cocks crow, hens cluck, ducks quack, geese 
honk and pigs grunt from adjacent gardens. 
During the day the noises of traffic and of 
machinery in local works support a wavering 
undercurrent of sounds, oddly mingling with 
the buzz and hum and whirr of insects, 
especially notable being bees in the: scented 
golden lime flowers through the sunny hours. 

Thunder rattles the windows of the house, 
sounding louder in stilly, windless, heat-laden 
nights. It silences the barking of dogs, one of 
the recurrent objectionable and unnecessary 
noises of towns, both by day and night, and is 
followed by swish and pelt of driving tempest 
rain, a drumming downpour, or brief swift 


* clatter of hail. 


Cuckoos call, sometimes quite 


: 
: 


’ from 1897 until he retired in 1931. 


“OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


Sir William Mountstephen, of South Brent, 
aged 77. He had many public activities and 
was Chairman of the Devonport and Western 
Counties Home for the Blind. 


Booth Tarkington, at Indianapolis, U.S.A., 
aged 76. Long hours of literary work caused 
the famous American author to lose the sight of 
his right eye in 1927. Writing all his novels in 
longhand in pencil on yellow manuscript, he 
developed further eye trouble which eventually 
led to his blindness in 1930. Modern surgery 
restored his sight, but from then onwards he 
dictated his work. 


Richard Lundy, J.P., of Manchester, aged 
70, one of the founders of the Wireless for the 
Blind movement in Manchester. 


Dr. Herbert Edward Counsell, at Oxford, 
aged 82. Dr. Counsell, who had been blind for 
the past 12 years, was one of the most popular 
practitioners and best-loved figures in Oxford 
He was 
always interested in the Oxford University 
Dramatic Society and took a leading part in its 
revival after World War 1. During that war he 
served with the R.A.M.C., reaching the rank of 
major. “His blindness,’ says The Times, 
“seemed to give a new grace to his character, 
and the stream of visitors to his house was 
scarcely conscious of talking to a blind man. 
His memoirs ended, in all sincerity, with the 
words: ‘Surely thy goodness and mercy have 
followed me all the days of my life. He was 
helped by a strong but unostentatious religious 
faith. In his youth he had been an Irvingite, 
but later embraced the Roman Catholic religion.”’ 

Edward Sheldon, at New York, the well- 
known author of the play “ Romance.”’ In a 
tribute to himin The Times, Lady Tweedsmuir 
writes :— 

“The visitor who went to see him for the first 
time was, for a moment, intimidated by the 
shrouded and recumbent figure in the middle 
of the room—for Edward Sheldon was blind 
and totally paralysed. But all shyness dissolved 
in the greeting you received in the most beautiful 
and resonant voice, and conversation flowed 
freely. Art, literature, the conduct of personal 
and national affairs were discussed. Though 
often in pain Edward Sheldon never for one 
moment allowed this to hinder him in the fullest 
participation of the things of the mind. Time 
sped in his room, and outside his windows the 
light changed on the towering buildings which 
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mellowed to gold against a mauve sky. . . His 
influence was widely felt; actors came and 
acted their parts to him and went away helped 
by his advice. Writers of plays and poems 
came and read him their work. . . -Two lines 
from ‘The Happy Warrior’ always came into 
my mind while I sat beside him : 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pairs 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain.” 


Walter Carey, of Bristol, aged 74. For 15 
years Mr. Carey rendered untiring service to the 
cause of Blind Welfare in Bristol, through his 
membership of the Committees of the Bristol 
Royal Blind Asylum. He was Chairman of the 
School Committee for ten years, and for a 
shorter period was Chairman of the Finance 
Committeé. The establishment of Homes for 
the Blind in Bristol during the last three years 
was brought about largely as a result of Mr. 
Carey’s initial efforts and his deep desire to 
serve those who were blind. His interest and 
influence were especially strong in the work 
with the pupils of the School. All school 
functions received his ready support and 
attendance. 

At one time a member of the Council of the 
National Institute for the Blind, Mr. Carey was 
also a member of the Blind Persons Act Com- 
mittee of the Bristol City Council. Blind 
people, and all associated in work with the 
blind in Bristol have lost a real friend and 
faithful servant. 


HORIZONS. 
By H. ROY HAYES. 


[> there gold inthesky? _ . 

What shape are linnet’s wings ? 
Does the moon appear—the night’s eye— 
To watch all silent things ? 


Once I could have told you ; 

Once, O World, I painted pictures 

And in them sought to hold you: 

I fixed the Sun in gold and copper mixtures ; 

I tricked the clouds to stillness with my brush 
And thought I held the blue seas captive in paint. 
My easel was a flaming altar - 

And I its votary and saint: 

The Earth was a mural on the arch of Heaven 

And space a canvas for the stars. 


Now the gallery is empty 
And its walls too dark for shadows even ; 
Yet is wisdom compassed by this darkness : 


In meditation I have glimpsed the end of being, 
Have chanced upon the great unbroken Silence, 
And That beyond all thought and seeing. 

How senses chain the soul to death and birth ! 
What little gods my eyes adored ! 

I lost the shape and colour of the Earth — 

And found the very Spring whence light is poured. 
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PERSONALIA 


Tributes to the outstanding service to the 
blind and deaf of North Staffordshire of Mr. N. 
S. FOLLWELL, over a period of 44 years, were 
paid last month when presentations were made 
to him at the Blind and Deaf School, The Mount, 
Penkhull, of the North Staffordshire Joint 
School Authority. Mr. Follwell joined the 
school in 1902, having previously held ‘an 
appointment at the Edgbaston (Birmingham) 
Deaf School. He was appointed Head of the 
school in 1925, in succession to the late Mr. A. 
J. Storey, and Mrs. Follwell was appointed 
Matron. Mr. and Mrs. Follwell held their 
appointments until October, 1944, when they 
were succeeded by their son, Mr. Sydney 
Follwell. Since that time, Mr. Follwell had 
acted as Superintendent, until the release of 
Mr. Sydney Follwell from the Forces. 


* * * 


PROFESSOR W. J. B. RIDDELL has been 
elected president of the Mission to the Outdoor 
Blind for Glasgow and West of Scotland in 
succession to the late Mr. Claud A. Allan. 


REVIEWS 
REP-ORT § 


Greater London Fund for the Blind.—It is not 
surprising to learn from the 1944—45 Annual 
Report that flying bombs and rockets made the 
work of the blind collectors hazardous and 
difficult. Yet despite this and despite the 
inevitable cancellation of many summer social 
events, allocations to the 15 societies and work- 
shops in the Greater London area totalled 
£49,500. Geranium Day in 1944 created a 
record with a collection of £25,962. Some 
interesting figures are given illustrating modern 
trends in blind employment. In 1921, the 
foundation year of the Fund, none of the blind 
in Greater London was employed in open 
industry, in 1945 there were 500 ; there were no 
blind telephonists in the area in 1921, but in 
1945 there were 70 and the number of Home 
Workers shows a similar remarkable increase. 
The Fund suffered a severe loss in the year 
through the death of Dr. P. M. Evans, who 
had been a member of the Committee since its 
inception, Chairman from 1930—1942 and 
thereafter joint Vice-President with Sir Beach- 
croft Towse. 
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Leeds Incorporated Institution for the Blind.— 
The three hostels which normally house some 30 
elderly blind men and women were fuller than 
ever in 1944-45 because they opened their doors 
to flying bomb evacuees from the south. {£700 
was spent by the Committee on allowances to 
the blind and direct services, nearly £400 of this 
being used for clothing, boots, and other 
necessities. The red letter event of the year 
was the week’s holiday at Hope, Derbyshire, 
arranged by the Community Service Committee 


of the Leeds Rotary Club for 30 blind men and 
women. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL. INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BRAILLE MUSIC. $.-d. 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net and 
represent a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 


19394 Berlin, I. Everybody ag oot but me, 


Song Fox-Trot a: o 6 
19395 Fain, S. Please don’ t sayin No,” 

Song Fox- Trot. 0. 66 
19396 Henry, D. We can all do with a little 

bit of love, Song Fox-Tyrot .. o 6 
19397 Reid, B. Yippee- Tenet ee Song 

Fox-Tvot : «fe 

Repent: 


At the request of the National Institute’s Music 
Sub-Committee, certain items in the War-Time Stock 
List of Braille Music have been withdrawn (see March 
Announcements) in order to allow other items to be 
included, of which the following is the fourth list :— 


16014 Chopin.—z25 Preludes. 
15814 German, Edward.—Three Dances from “‘ Henry 
VIII.” 
12236 Grainger (arr. by).—Londonderry Air. 
11398 Davies, Walford. Solemn Melody. 
5811 Saint-Saéns.—The Swan. 
10504 Carse (arr. by).—English Tunes (for Young 
: Pianists). 
7952 Carse {arr. by).—Irish and Welsh Tunes (for 
Young Pianists). 
10026 Strauss.—The Blue Danube, Waltz. 
11827 Strauss.—Waltzes from Vienna (arr by 
Clutsam). 
11901 Heykens.—Serenade. 
5961 Ketélbey.—In a Monastery Garden. 
3253 Gounod.—Ave Maria. 
7818 Schubert.—Ave Maria. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. All books are in Standard English 
Braille, large size, interpointed and paper covers. 


Fiction : 


18880-85 JI, Claudius, by Robert Graves. 6 vols. 
6s. 6d. per vol. F387. 
This story ‘‘ from the autobiography ’’ of the 


Emperor Claudius is a most effective reconstruction 
of Roman society in the first century. 


’ 
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Fiction (Juvenile) : . 
18796-802 Swiss Family Robinson, The. 7 vols. 
7s. per vol. - F491. 
The famous story of the life of a shipwrecked 
~. family—father, mother and four young sons—on 
a desert island. 


New Pandas. 
No. 93. Three Men in New Suits, by J. B. Priestley. 
3 vols. (19332-4), Is. 6d. net. 

This story of three demobilised men returning to 
the same country district is a frank, fearless and 
entertaining panorama of contemporary England. 

No. 94. Road to Liberty, The, by Jean Brilhac. 3 vols. 
(19335-7), Is. 6d. net. 

The escape stories, full of almost incredible 
adventures, of a group of 186 French officers and men 
from prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 

No. 95. Lost Island, by James Norman Hall. 2 vols. 
(19338-9), Is. net. 

The theme of this story is the ruthless destruction 
of one of the small and ever diminishing number of 
Paradises on earth, an island in Polynesia, when it is 
caught up in the machinery of war. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4723-4728 Memory Hold-the-door, by Jj. Buchan. 
6 vols. (Limited Edition.) 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES 


TALKING BOOKS LIBRARY. 
PUBLISHED BY THE SOUND RECORDING COMMITTEE: 


Fiction : Records. 
Bennett, Arnold . The Card ‘- oe Ee 
~ Carr, J. Dickson . Emperor’s Snuff Box .. 8 
Dumas, Alexandre .. Marguerite de Valois .. 21 
Forester, C. S. . The Ship : io 9 
Greenwood, R. . Mr. Bunting at War uefa TO 
Grey ALES: .. Momentary Stoppage .. 13 
Haggard, H. Rider ..,Alan Quatermain 15 
Hardy, Thomas ‘ Tess of the d’Urberv illes 21 
Jacobs, W. W. .. Light Freights .. a ne 
Jacobs, W. W. . Salthaven a 2 8 
Lever, Charles . Harry Lorrequer 5 Maeda eS 
Merriman, H. Seton The Sowers id 14 
Priestley, J. B. . Three Men in New Suits 7 
Sarasin, J. G. . The Dark Turnpike #5. .2 12 
Spiller, Andrew . Whom Nobody Owns .. 14 
Walpole, Hugh . Rogue Herries .. aoe 24 
Non-Fiction : 
Beecham, Sir Thomas A Mingled Chime 15 
Cooper, A. Duff 3 a ON a etd x 
Hay, Ian (Pseud.)... The Unconquered Isle 
(Malta) : - 9 
Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc I Too have lived in 
Arcadia es Pm 
Ministry of Informa- . 
tion : .. Front Line 1940-41 ree TI. 
Morris, John — . Traveller from Tokyo .. 11 
Morton, H. V. - In Search of England .. 12 
Oman, Carola .. Britain Against Nepolas 13 
Onraet, Tony . Down North sie 8 
- Pares, Bernard - SSSIA =... at. 23 
Rowse, A. L. . Cornish Childhood may, 4. 
Street, A. G. . Round the Year on oe 
Farm .. 


4 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE- 


BLIND AND THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE 
BLIND : 
Fiction : 
Collins, Wilkie 
Conrad, Joseph 


. The Womanin White .. 26 


. Victory za Bee 20 - 
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Records. 

. The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus .. 10 
. The Return of the Native 28 


Conrad, Joseph 


Hardy, Thomas 
Rinehart, Mary 


Roberts .. Lhe Bat (Play) 4 
Salten, Felix .. Bambi rie 8 
Sherriff, R. C. . Journey’s End (Play) 2 3 ee 
Steinbeck, John . The Moon is Down 6 


Stendhal, Henri- 


Beyle de . The Red and The Black 38 
Stowe, Harriet 
Beecher .. Uncle Tom’s Cabin .. 35 
Non-Fiction : 
Buchan, John .. Memory Hold the Door.. 19 
Dinesen, Isak (Pseud) Out of Africa .. a eS 
Lagerlof, Selma .. The Story of Gosta 
Berling en 25 
MacLeish, Archibald A Time to Speak pen ey 
Masefield, John . Nine Days Wonder = 4 
Saroyan, William .. My Nameis Aram ae 7 


Sellarcr WwW, CG. -and 


Yeatman, R. J. .. 1066 and All That <a 5 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
[June, 1946] 


National Institute for the Blind 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington — 
Sunshine =Home for Blind Babies, East 
Grinstead . _ 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, "Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland A == 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northamp- 
ton — 
Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood — 
Bloomfield, Leamington i : aah de 
Wavertree House, Hove : : — 
The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home te ere 
Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest) 
Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate . 
Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring .. 
Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay 
School of Telephony, Oldbury Sains 
Bridgnorth 10 


31, Palace Court, London, W.2 Pa 
Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 
Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight aft — 


ADVERTISEMENT 


ADVERTISING RaTES: ts. 6d. a LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited to 
apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17 (enclose 
2id. stamp). Many honours gained by previous 
subscribers. 


Applications are invited for the post of HOME 
TEACHER (female)—District available N.E. of Mid- 
dlesex. Salary if qualified {200 per annum, rising to 
£275—-present war bonus {60 per annum. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Secretary, Middlesex 
Association for the Blind, 66, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
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STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

JOINT COMMITTEE FOR THE WELFARE OF THE 
BLIND 

Applications are invited for the post of Home Teacher 
of the Blind. The salary scale for fully qualified Home 
Teachers is £198—f£11—£275° per annum, plus bonus. 
The post will be superannuable. Further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Blind Welfare 

Committee, County Education Offices, Stafford. 


THE EAST SUSSEX ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND requires the services of a fully sighted Certifi- 
cated Home Teacher (Woman) for Hove District. 
Salary according to experience rising to present 
maximum basic rate of £250 plus War Bonus and 
Travelling Expenses. Own Group Pension™ and 
Assurance Scheme. Good holidays. 

Applications in own handwriting, with date of birth 
and full details of experience and qualifications, and 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, should 
reach the Organising Secretary, E.S.A.B., 165, High 
Street, Lewes, not later than Ist July. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Required at Linden Lodge Residential School for 
Blind Boys, Bolingbroke Grove, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.11. Qualified assistant masters (resident). 
Teachers not holding the blind diploma will be required 
to obtain it within three years. Burnham scale salary, 
together with emoluments of board, lodging, washing 
and medical attendance in return for supervisory and 
extraneous.duties outside school-hours and at week- 
ends. Forms obtainable from Education Officer, 
(S.S.5), County Hall, S.E.1. (stamped addressed 
envelope necessary) and returnable by 12th July, 1946. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
BLIND WELFARE. 

The Council has vacancies for Home Visitors. 
Knowledge of social work essential. Home Teacher’s 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind 
desirable. Rate of pay 76s. a week, rising annually 
by weekly increment of 5s. to g6s. a week. In addition 
there is a cost-of-living bonus of, at present, 24s. a 
week. 

Application forms can be obtained from the Clerk of 
-the Council (H), County Hall, S.E.1. 

ERIC SALMON, 
Clerk of the London County 


The County Hall, S.E.1. Council. 


14th May, 1946. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Certificated Sighted Woman Home Teacher of the 
Blind required, to act under direction of the South 
Bedfordshire Welfare Officer for the Blind (Luton). 
Salary £180 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £10 to £240 per annum, together with Cost of Living 
Bonus and travelling expenses. The salary is subject 
to revision by the light of the National Scales of 
Salaries which are under consideration. 

The person selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a medical examination with a view to inclusion 
in the Superannuation Scheme under the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937. 


Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- ° 


tions, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to: The Clerk of the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Shire Hall, Bedford. 

: J. B. Granam, 


Clerk of the Council. 
6th May, 1940. 
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LIVERPOOL WORKSHOPS FOR THE BLIND. Assis- — 


tant Foreman, Brush Dept., age, wages, experience, 
references. Apply to The Manager, Liverpool Work- 
shops for the Blind, Cornwallis Street, Liverpool, I. 


WANTED—FOREMAN BASKETMAKER, man or — 


woman: experienced in making and costing all types of 
baskets. House available for successful applicant. 
State age, experience and wages required to—Cardiff 
Institute for the Blind, Longcross Street, Cardiff. 


THE SHROPSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND 
requires a sighted certificated Home Teacher. Salary 


will be according to qualifications and experience. © 


Applications with testimonials and stating age and 
experience to be addressed to the Hon. Sec., 134, Abbey 
Foregate, Shrewsbury. 


CERTIFICATED SIGHTED HOME TEACHERS OF 
THE BLIND are invited to apply for the post of 
Teacher and Superintendent for a combined Urban 
and Rural District in Scotland. Salary {£300 per 
annum. Applications, stating age, qualifications and 
experience, should be lodged with Box 356 Robertson 
and Scott, Edinburgh, 2. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE (TOWN AND COUNTY) 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Applications are invited for the position of WORKING 
Mat FOREMAN (SIGHTED). Single man preferred, to 
take charge of small department, three blind employees. 
Apply stating age, experience and wages required to:— 
THE SECRETARY, 25, GRAY STREET, NORTHAMPTON. 


BRISTOL ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE 
BLIND. 

Applications are invited fer the post of Resident 
Assistant Master. Burnham Scale. Board Residence 
in return for resident duties. Previous experience 
in Schools for the Blind, preferable but not essential. 


Duties commence Ist September, 1946. Apply, giving” 


copies of 3-recent testimonials to the General Super- 
intendent, Royal School of Industry for the Blind, 
Westbury on Trym, Bristol, by July r2th. 


DERBYSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

Applications are invited for the position of sighted 
female Home Teacher at a commencing salary (if 
certificated) of £180 per annum, plus bonus, rising by 
annual increments of f10 to {210 per annum, plus 
bonus. The position is subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. Applications, with copies of testimonials, 
stating age, experience and qualifications, should be 
sent to—-A. C. V. Thomas, Superintendent and Secre- 


tary, Royal Midland Institution for the Blind, Notting- 


ham. 


Applications are invited from certificated, sighted 


female Home Teachers for an appointment in the — 


County of Nottingham; commencing salary {£180 
per annum (plus appropriate war bonus), rising by {10 
per annum to a maximum of {240 per annum. The 
position is superannuable. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications and experience, and enclosing copies 
of testimonials, should be sent to—A. C. V. Thomas, 
Superintendent and Secretary, Royal Midland Insti- 


‘tution for the Blind, Nottingham. 
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CONSISTENCY IN WORLD USE OF BRAILLE 


Symmetry of Sound versus a Pattern on Paper 
By LT.-COL. SIR CLUTHA MACKENZIE 


OUIS BRAILLE’S six dots with their sixty-three permutations provide an _ extra- 
ordinarily effective single script in which to express every one of the world’s languages. 
In this respect the blind community is definitely one up on those who see; but the 
unfortunate thing is that for a variety of reasons this advantage has not been made full 
use of. The chief reason appears to be the conflict between two of its principles as 
originally laid down for European Braille, namely :— 
(a) The teaching value of Braille’s symmetry in his seven-line set out, or 
(6) The virtue of each symbol retaining the same, or nearly the same sound value in 
every language as far as practicable. 

Pioneers of smal] scattered schools for the blind in Africa and Asia, mostly missionaries, in “ Brail- 
lising ’’ the local languages, have sometimes plumped for ‘‘A’’ and sometimes for “ B ”. 

For purposes of brevity we shall call the codes planned under system ‘‘A”, “ Scrambled 
Brailles.”” That is to say, Braille’s signs are there all right but they have been given different sounds to 
their original ones. 

In the late eighteen-hundreds, two groups in the United States had a shot at this kind of thing 
and vast numbers of embossed books, years of mental effort on the part of the unfortunate blind 
victims and many tempers were lost before sanity prevailed. 

In New York in 1931, the final victory of Standard English Braille was won. Standard English 
Braille, which represents the practical application of the original French Braille to the Englsh tongue, 
is a uniform code common to the whole English-speaking world and a triumph of good sense and 
compromise. 

Those who, in these days, scramble Braille under system “A” do so with the best of intentions 
but unaware of the tragic inefficiency and heavy losses such adventures have meant in the past. 

For those who may not be quite clear as to what the term ‘‘ Scrambled Braille ” implies, it may 
be explained that we would have an exact parallel if we put the letters of the sighted Roman 
alphabet into a hat and said that in future we would give the sound of the letter “A” to the first 
letter we pulled out of the hat, the sound of “B” to the second, and so on. Let us suppose that 
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“OQ” comes out first, “E” second and.“ R..: 
third. Following up our interesting plan to 
give new sounds‘to all our old familiar letters 
we now proceed to spell the old word CAB with 
the new letters RQE. You will, of course, find 
it a trifle difficult at first, but presumably one 
gets used to most things if one persists long 
enough ; and in the end you may perhaps feel 
that the mental effort has been worth while. 
That is what is meant by “ Scrambled Braille.” 
In India one doesn’t order scrambled eggs, the 
local term is “Rumble Tumble.’’ One says 
“Rumble Tumble eggs, please.” This term 
would do just as well too for these topsy-turvey 
Brailles. 


A scrambled Braille for an Orient language is 
as muddling for the blind student learning a 
language outside the limited scope of his own 
special Braille as the effect of our example of 
scrambling the word CAB would be to the sighted 
English reader. Take the simple Hindi word 
‘Sahib ’’ which has now been absorbed into 
the English language. In Oriental Braille (a 
scrambled system) it would read :—Dots 1-6, 
dot 1, dots 1-2-3, dots 1-4 and dots 3-4-5-6, 
which in Standard English Braille stand for ch, 
a,l,c, anding, making the word ‘‘CHALSING.” 
If the Hindi Braille however, were based on the 
International system, this word would be spelt 
both in Hindi and in English with precisely the 
same Braille signs, namely: S, A, H, I, B 

Following system “B” is fairly simple. 
First of all the pioneer planner of a Braille for a 
new language, say Gurkhali, takes its alphabet 
and selects the letters whose sounds correspond 
or almost correspond with sounds associated 
with standard Braille signs and allots those 
signs accordingly. All Oriental scripts contain 
more characters than the Roman. Frequently 
they contain single symbols for sounds which 
take two Roman letters to represent them, but 
which, in Standard English Braille, are also 
represented by a single sign. Thus Standard 
English Braille already contains single characters 
which represent exactly or nearly so, the sound 
values of many Oriental written characters. 
In a number of Indian alphabets for example, 
there are single characters representing the 
Roman compounds CH, SH, TH, AR, OW, OU. 
As these are already represented in Standard 
Braille by single signs our next step would 
naturally be to allot the same signs to them in 
our Gurkhali example. 


Most Oriental languages, however, have a 
number of characters to which there is no cor- 
responding sound. covered by the signs of either 
Grade I or Grade II Braille. Our third step, 
therefore consists of giving these sounds signs 
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. which are of necessity more or less arbitrary so 


far as their association with international 
Braille is concerned ; but care must be taken to 
see that these signs are standard to the languages 
within which such sounds or characters are 
common, and that due consideration is given to 
such factors as ease of reading, frequency value, 

and so on. 

Finally, some languages have very fine 
gradations in pronunciation, so fine, indeed, 
that they are quite indistinguishable in everyday 
use, though the Pundit, aesthete’and religious 
teacher insist on their being written differently 
in the script. Thus, for example, Urdu has four 
““S”’ sounds, and four “‘ Z’’ sounds. Such situa- 
tions may best be met, perhaps, by allotting the 
Standard “S” and “Z’”’ Braille signs to the 
ones in commonest use, distinguishing the others 
by compounds of the “S” or ‘Z”’ with pre- 
ceding accent signs. 

The result is a Braille, the symbols of which 
have more or less sound values which are 
recognisably akin to the original and now | 
“International Braille’”’ of the world. Thus 
Braille scripts, designed on this system, can 
usually be pronounced with fair accuracy by 
any blind reader who has been trained in an 
“International ’’ type. of Braille. Of course, 
until he sets out to learn the other language 
he will not know the meaning of the words he 
can pronounce ; but in helping him to master the 
second language it is a factor of immense assis- 
tance that its Braille symbols should have the 
same sound values as those of his mother tongue. 

‘Scrambling ’’ presumably had its origin in 
the respect school teachers had for Louis Braille’s 
seven-line symmetry which he designed to aid 
in teaching elementary pupils “ Braillised ”’ 
Roman. The additional “‘W” in our English 
alphabet threw this system a little out of plumb 
in our Braille. How much Louis Braille con- 
templated the ultimate “ Braillising ” of all the 
world’s major languages is not known; but if 
he had been asked whether he wished each 
individual sign to stand for nearly the same 
sound in every language or whether he wanted 
the seven-line symmetry to be applied rigidly 
to every alphabet whatever its sound sequence, 
it is certain that his logical mind would have 
chosen the first course. 


In the unco-ordinated application of his tare 
to the distant languages of the world it was 


- inevitable that these differences should have 


arisen. In most cases the wrecking of the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ the same sign for the same sound ”’ has 
been due to the overstressing of Louis Braille’s 
symmetrical pattern. If we apply his order of 
letters to the normal sequence of the alphabet. 
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being “ Braillised,” we cannot avoid playing 

Old Harry” with all sound relationship. 
There is no question that the sound relationship 
is by far the more important consideration, 
but for those who feel that the seven-line order 
1S important, a compromise is open. The Braille 
symmetry can be kept intact but the normal 
alphabetical sequence of the letters has to be 
rearranged. Under modern teaching methods 
this is a matter of little consequence. To 
achieve unity in India, for example, such a 
compromise has to be resorted to between the 
alphabets of the two major language groups, 
Indo-Aryan and Perso-Arabic, the sound se- 
quences of whose alphabets differ so radically. 

To British and American Braille readers the 
use of the “International”? system in the 
“ Braillising ” of African and Asiatic alphabets 
_is of but slight interest. That interest is con- 

fined to the few blind teachers, British, American 
and Continental, who labour as lonely pioneers 
in small and struggling schools in India, China, 
Arabia, Persia, and so on. While few western 
readers want to learn or read an Oriental 
language, many of the blind people in Asia and 
Africa are compelled by realistic necessity to 
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More Accommodation Needed at Eastbourne.— 
At the Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Social Welfare of the Blind in Eastbourne, 
the Chairman, Alderman Miss E. M. Thornton, 
expressed the urgency for the Committee to 
look about in the hope: of finding suitable ac- 
commodation for blind persons, as their need 
was very great. She said she felt the time was 
coming when they should seriously have to 
consider providing such accommodation. 

A Remarkable Appeal for the Wireless Fund.— 
When Captain Kenshole, the commander of the 
Naples Station of the Army Broadcasting 
Service, was compiling the Christmas Day 
programme in December last, he thought he 
would make an experiment. Remembering 
that in peace-time a great feature in the Christ- 
mas Day programmes of the B.B.C. was the 
annual appeal for the British Wireless for the 
Blind Fund, he suggested that for the first 
peace-time Christmas after the War this custom 
should be revived by the Army Broadcasting 
Service in the C.M.F. Staff sanction for this 
proposal was secured and to make the appeal, 
_the Naples Station obtained the services of the 
. most distinguished personality available, namely, 
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acquire English or some other European lan- 
guage in order to gain access to an adequate 
store of Braille literature as well as to have 
command of the world’s major media of com- 
merce or science. Within these two. great 
continents also classical and religious study 
demand that many shall have a knowledge of 
Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit in addition to their 
mother tongues. It can, therefore, be under- 
stood how great a help it is to them that, as far 
as possible, international sound values should 
apply to each sign. 

We blind people of the world should cash in 
upon the advantages which Louis Braille’s 
extraordinarily efficient 63-sign script gives us. 
Adhered to in its modified standard form, it is 
a truly international code of which seeing people 
can well envy us. Let us reapits advantages. In 
order to do this may we ask our sighted friends, 
whenever they have a finger in the shaping of a 
Braille for a new language, not to allow them- 
selves to be led up the garden path of symmetri- 
cal pattern. Vertical and horizontal symmetries 
are very nice in their way, but it is sym- 
metry of sound which isthe real factor in 
international Braille. 
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Miss Gracie Fields. She recorded her appeal 
at the Naples Station, it was despatched to 
all stations, “ Union Jack”’ undertook a helpful 
build-up campaign, and on Christmas night the 
appeal went over from all stations in the C.M.F. 
Service. 

As a result of this most interesting experiment 
the sum of £1,397 6s. Id. has been sent by the 
Director of Army Welfare Services, C.M.F., to 
the British Wireless for the Blind Fund. It is 
certainly remarkable that the troops in the 
C.M.F. should have responded so munificently, 
and the Fund has expressed its warmest grati- 
tude to all concerned in this spontaneous and 
most successful effort. 

Braille for Blind Germans.—A recent ruling of 
the Censorship Committee of the Allied Control 
Authority in Germany decreed that Germany’s 
many thousands of blind people would not be 
allowed to receive Braille material through the 
post, the reason given being that the censorship 
division has only one German attached to it who 
can read Braille and therefore it would be 
difficult to keep track of such material. 

Recently in the House of Commons, Sir Ian 
Fraser asked the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
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~ Lancaster if he would arrange with St. Dunstan’s 
or the National Institute for the Blind to supply 
a suitable blind person to join the censorship 
staff in the British zone in Germany so that 
German blind people might use Braille reading 
matter fully for literature and correspondence. 


Mr. J. Hynd, replied: ‘‘ Censorship and other 
difficulties are such that it is not yet prac- 
ticable to send correspondence in Braille through 
the post to Germany. The matter is being re- 
examined in consultation with other occupying 
Powers and the hon. Member’s suggestion, for 
which I am grateful, will be borne in mind.” 


Guild’s Silver Jubilee.—St. John’s Guild for 


the Blind has recently celebrated its: Silver 


Jubilee. The Guild is a Church of England 
Society which aims to bring the knowledge and 
fellowship of the Faith into the lives of the blind, 
and to maintain Guest Houses for its members. 
The Guild publishes a quarterly magazine, in 
Braille and in Moon, containing Guild news and 
religious articles, which is read by blind people 
throughout the country. Blind persons only 
may become Members but sighted people may 
join as Associates. Those interested should 
write to the Assistant Secretary : Miss Goodwin, 
31, Fellows Road, London, N.W.3. 


Southern Regional Home Teachers’ ‘Con- 
ference.—A Conference arranged for Home 
Teachers by the Southern Regional Association 
for the Blind, held on 28th May, at the Alliance 
Hall, Caxton Street, London, was attended by 
150 Home Teachers, County Secretaries and 
others connected with Blind Welfare. Unani- 
mous approval was given to the proposed sylla- 
bus for a one year Training Course for Home 
Teachers. Mr. T. S. Drake, Warden of America 
Lodge, Torquay, gave a stimulating talk on 
“The Rehabilitation of the Newly Blind,” 
which impressed his listeners very much. He 
was most kind and helpfulin answering questions 
from the Home Teachers who were keenly 
interested in the problems confronting the newly 
blind. A full report of the Conference will be 
issued by the Southern Regional Association in 
due course. . 


Northern Counties Week-end Course for Home 
Teachers.—Over the week-end 26th to 28th 
April, some sixty Home Teachers from widely 
scattered parts of the region covered by the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind, 
attended a Course held at Leeds and Bradford. 
Lectures and demonstrations were given at the 
General Infirmary and Public Dispensary, Leeds, 
and the Royal Eye and Ear Hospital, Bradford. 
Appropriate films also were shown by courtesy 
of the Ministry of Information. 

A feature of the course was the way in which 
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all the lectures concerned put into every-day 
language what would appear to be highly ~ 
specialised subjects, while a session entitled 
“Any Questions,” gave ample scope for Home _ 
Teachers to acquire information on many points _ 
of difficulty. 

Such courses are extremely helpfulin that they 
do assist the Home Teachers to secure a back- 
ground of knowledge which helps them to an 
intelligent appreciation of the aspect of their 
work dealing with Prevention of Blindness, 
while at the same time emphasising the need for 
securing skilled advice and treatment at the 
earliest possible moment. 


The Thousandth Issue.—In the week end ng 
28th June, appeared the thousandth issue of 
the Braille edition of the ‘‘ Radio Times,” 
published every week, simultaneously with the 
letterpress edition, by the National Institute for 
the Blind with the kind co-operation of the 
B.B.C. Although much of the detail has to be 
omitted in the Braille edition, it includes every 
separate item broadcast from all stations of the 
B.B.C. Its circulation is continuously increasing. 


Social Centre in Warwickshire.—Through 
the kindness of the Trustees of the Dale Street 
Methodist Schools, Warwick, it has been found 
possible to open @ Social Centre for the blind 
of Leamington and Warwick. The first of a 
fortnightly series of meetings was held last 
month. The organisation was undertaken by 
Miss Crossley, of the Warwickshire Association 
for the Blind. A welcome on behalf of the 
Church was offered by the Rev. G. Stuart Cann 
(Superintendent Minister). The venture of 
setting up the Centre has been largely made 
possible by the willing and practical help of 
the members of the Inner Wheel Club. 


Northern Counties Home Teachers’ Con- 
ference.—A conference held by the Northern 
Counties Association for the Blind at the Town 
Hall, Preston, on 22nd May, was attended by 
over one hundred Home Teachers who listened 
with great interest to an excellent talk by Mr. T. 
S. Drake, Warden of America Lodge, Torquay, 
on “ The Rehabilitation of the Newly Blind.” 
The discussion was opened by Councillor H. D. 
Shakeshaft of Birkenhead, a totally blind ~ 
man and a member of the Executive of the Nor- 
thern Counties Association for the Blind. Many 
Home Teachers took part in a discussion which 
revealed an alert consciousness of the need for | 
the work of Rehabilitation and a keen apprecia- 
tion of what had already been accomplished in 
the Homes set up by the N.I.B. A strong case 
was made out for the establishment of a centre 
in the North as considerable difficulty was some- 
times encountered in persuading the newly 
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blind people to go so far away from home. In 
any event the exchange of information and 
opinion was extremely helpful and the action of 
the National Institute in providing a speaker on 
this subject was much appreciated. 

Immediately after the luncheon interval Miss 
G. Smith, of Hull, gave a most interesting brief 
talk and demonstration on the use of plastic 
material as a substitute for chair cane. 

West Ham Blind Workers’ Social Club.—This 
Club’s first annual Social and Dance was held 
on Saturday afternoon, the 22nd June, and 
about 60 members, their wives and friends, 
enjoyed a splendid tea. Mr. W. S. Jordan, 
Manager of the Municipal Workshops, and Presi- 
dent of the Club, welcomed the guests and said 
that twelve months previously he had with the 
co-operation of the then Chairman of the Blind 
Statutory Committee, Councillor H. H. Smith, 
and an enthusiastic group of blind workers, 
including Mr. Prosser, Chairman, and Mr. 
Easley, Secretary, been able to inaugurate the 
Club for the workers, their wives and friends, 
thereby making it’ possible to meet them in a 
social way. 

Councillor Moat, Chairman of the Blind 
Statutory Committee, said that during the past 
year or so the products of the Workshops had 
become more widely known and now the social 
functions seemed likely to prove just as popular. 
The Club was a step in the right direction towards 
helping to make a fuller life for the blind workers 
and any reasonable request for assistance would 
always receive the most sympathetic considera- 
tion by himself and the Blind Statutory Com- 
mittee. Their quality of workmanship was 
second to none and he hoped that it would soon 
be possible to embark upon an intensified 
publicity campaign, with a view to taking the 
lead in the industrial and commercial arena. 

Mr. Easley, the Secretary, gave a brief account 
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of the Club’s activities during the past year. 
They had acquired a Billiard Table and various 
other games for the Club meetings. There was 
also a Dancing Class, and nine dances were held 
during the year and were a great success. 
Domino contests were also conducted, and two 
rambles to Epping Forest were greatly ap- 
preciated. Mr. Easley paid tribute to the splen- 
did services of the pianist, Mr. Dilwyn Hughes. 
The piano which was to be used later for com- 
munity singing and the Social Dance had been 
given most generously by Councillor and Mrs. 
Gilman. 


Projected Home at Reading—The Reading 
Association for the Welfare of the Blind held 
its Annual General Meeting on 5th July, when 
Miss Spenser Wilkinson, of the Southern 
Regional Association, gave a talk on ‘‘ Homes 
for the Blind.” The talk was received with 
enthusiasm, and the Chairman (Councillor 
W. E. C. McIlroy, C.B.E., J.P.) disclosed that 
the Association had already started a special 
fund, and that he saw no reason why they 
should not go ahead immediately and provide 
a Home for the blind people in Reading. 


Deaf-Blind Party’s Happy Holiday.—A party of 
deaf-blind people from Leeds went to the 
National Institute’s Home, ‘‘ The Haven,” at 
Scarborough for a week’s holiday. The follow- 
ing is an extract from a letter received from one 
of the party :— 

“Our Leeds deaf-blind people have recently 
returned from a very happy week’s holiday at 
“The Haven.’ It has been the best holiday 
we have ever had in every way, and the staff 
were all so kind tous. The Superintendent said 
that he had never had a better lot than our 
people and that if others were like us it would be 
grand, and that he had never parted from any- 
one with more regret than from our people.” 


FOREIGN NEWS 


The Blind of Essen, Germany.—A letter 
recently received from the Salvation Army 
Relief Service group at Essen contains the 
following :— 

‘ There are 1,200 blind people in Essen—4oo 
from the last war and, so far, 800 from this. The 
workshops belonging to these people were 


_bombed, but they have managed to. make two 


habitable where 78 men and 22 women are 
making brooms and brushes out of dried grass. 


‘Crippled men fashion the wood. When they 
-have the material the women make clothes. 


Each person works an 8-hour day, and gets 


1,000 calories per day. The men and women 
have expressed a wish to correspond with blind 
people in England. A school for boys and girls 
from the age of 14 to 18 is also being run.”’ 


Yugoslavia’s War Orphans.—One of Yugo- 


_slavia’s gravest problems to-day is the care of 


573,000. war orphans, who lost either one or 
both parents in the years of resistance to the 
invader. Many of these children have not only 


lost their parents, but also hands, legs and eyes. 


Some of them have found shelter in a blind 
orphans’ home at Zemun, one of the suburbs of 
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Belgrade. This orphanage existed before the 
war for childten who had lost their eyesight 
through accident, or were born blind as the 
result of congenital disease in their parents. They 
were taught how to read and write Braille, and 
learn certain crafts. 


But among the war orphans there are many 
who have no fingers to learn Braille, or hands to 
use for needlework or carpentry. To some of 
them, however, hope has been brought by 
doctors of UNRRA’s plastic surgery team in 
Belgrade. Recently they visited the orphanage 
at Zemun, and picked out 26 blind children, who 
were also maimed, but who could by plastic 
surgery be enabled to recover some use in their 
hands. In time, they will be able to read Braille 
and learn a trade. 


UNRRA’s plastic surgery team first went to 
Belgrade in the autumn of 1945, as the result of 
a report made by Sir Harold Gilles who toured 
Yugoslavia at the request of UNRRA. The 
object of the team was to teach Yugoslav doc- 
tors and nurses the latest technique in plastic 
surgery, and it has been brilliantly successful. 

Should any reader of THE NEW BEAcoN feel 
inclined to assist some small Yugoslav child, 
Miss Bowie, Head of the Contributed Supplies 
Unit of UNRRA, 11, Portland Place, London, 
W.1, would be most glad to give any information. 
Apart from money, tools, handicraft material 
and clothing are most urgently needed. 


Old Age Pensions in Switzerland.—The June 
issue of “‘ Le Petit Progrés’”’ reports the annual 
meeting of the Old Age Pension Fund attached 
to the French-speaking section of the Swiss 
Federation of the Blind. Reports presented at 
this 11th meeting of the Fund show that the 
number of members stood at 96 on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1945 (53 men and 43 women). In the 11 
years of the Fund’s existence only seven mem- 
bers have died before attaining the age at which 
they become eligible for pensions, and it has 
been calculated that the average of decease is 
57. Ihe sum of 4,200 francs was paid in pensions 
during the past year and 181 francs in adminis- 
trative charges. Receipts amounted to only 
1,529 francs, and had it not been for a lottery 
from which 2,600 francs were raised, the deficit 
would have been a serious one. The reports 
which were adopted recommended a further 
lottery or some similar effort in the current 
year. They also drew attention to the introduc- 
tion of a general old age pensions insurance 
system throughout the Swiss Federation and 
expressed the view that this might oblige the 
Fund to review the whole scope of its activity. 
Attentive study of these questions was urged in 
order that clear decisions might be made. 
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Social Security in the U.S.A.—Dr. Robert B. 
Irwin—Executive Director of the 
Foundation for the Blind—contributes to the 
June issue of the Braille Book Review, a progress 
report on the hearings held on g-1o0th May, 
before the Committee on Ways and Means of 
the U.S. House of Representatives in connection 
with the Social Security Act. He says it was 
very gratifying to note that there was practically 


American — 


| 
| 


i 


no difference of opinion among the witnesses _ 


regarding the desirability of retaining in the 


| 


Act the title which deals specifically with the _ 


blind, and that with one or two exceptions the 
witnesses who testified were themselves blind 


persons. They urged that the title be liberalised | 


along the following lines :— 

1. That sufficient income and earnings be 
exempted from consideration as resources to 
encourage blind persons to help themselves 
and to encourage their friends and relatives 
who are not legally responsible to extend 
assistance to them. 

2. That in calculating need, due allowance be 
made for the special expenses resulting from 
blindness. 

3. That the States be given a rather free hand 
in determining who should receive assistance. 

4. That the ceiling on Federal reimbursement to 
the States, range from 50 per cent. to 75 per 
cent. of expenditure depending upon the 
per capita income of the States. 
Some of the witnesses also requested that if 

the Federal Government adopts a policy of 

reimbursing the State with part of the cost of 
welfare work to prevent people from becoming 
needy, as is contemplated in a bill presented by 

Congressman Forand of Rhode Island, similar 

grants be extended to State agencies for the 

blind to carry on their welfare work. for the blind. 

A strong plea was made by witnesses that the 


State be permitted to place the administration — 


of assistance for the blind in any department of 
the State government which they might choose. 


‘Mr. Forand expressed a personal interest in 


the blind because of blindness in his own family — 


and said that if there was any vagueness re- 
garding the retention of special assistance to 
the blind in his Bill, which has caused so much 


alarm among the blind, he will do what he can to ~ 


clear it up. 
Dr. Irwin concludes : 
that the Ways and Means Committee has been 


impressed with the concern which blind people 


have shown regarding the retention of Title X 
in the Social Security Act, and its liberalisation. 
It will be several weeks before the Committee 
issues its report and introduces a Bill expressing 
its conclusion as to just what should be done 
about assistance to the blind.” fe 


‘“On the whole I feel 
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AR. EDWARD EVANS, M_.P. 
(late Deputy Secretary of 
the National Institute for 
the Blind), who has recently 
returned from a Parliamen- 
tary delegation to Austria, 
has given us an interesting 
account of Blind Welfare 
work in that country. 

In Vienna there are two societies, the Associa- 
tion for the Welfare and Employment of the 
Adult Blind in Vienna and the Austrian Associa- 
tion for the Blind. : 

The Welfare and Employment Association 
was founded in 1825 by J. W. Klein, the pioneer 
of Austrian blind welfare, whose motto, “ Light 
through Education and Work ”’ has a surprisingly 
modern ring. It has a main and a branch 
Institute in the city and also a Blind Girls’ 
Home. The Association is supported by private 
funds, but the Municipality pays for a number 
of individuals in the Institutes. The main Insti- 
tute, which was built by the Muncipality for the 
benefit of all the Austrian blind (numbering 
5,000 according to a pre-war estimate), suffered 
badly in air raids and in the Russian attack on 
the city, losing 20 beds. The President is 
Leopold Kunschak, the Speaker of the Austrian 
Parliament anda leading member of the Austrian 
People’s Party. Blind men and women are 
_ trained and employed in the making of baskets, 
brushes and mats. Shorthand-typing, piano 
tuning, organ and piano are also taught. Blind 
persons of independent means are allowed to 
occupy single rooms in the branch Institute for 
a modest payment. In the present year the three 
undertakings care for a total of 126 persons, 18 
less than it can actually cater for. The daily 
maintenance fee is 2.2 schillings per person, 
and the Municipality pays for 70 of the inmates, 
while other authorities pay for another 44. 
Eleven of the blind employed are self-supporting. 

The Austrian Association for the Blind is 
more concerned with domiciliary services, 
looking after those who go out to work and those 
who are unable to work. It, too, depends on 
private funds, but it receives a small domiciliary 
grant from the Municipality. The Nazis seques- 
trated their funds so that they are unable at 
present to make grants. About 30 people are 
employed in the Society’s workshop and 30 
work in their own homes. They could employ 
more, if more material were available. The 
workers make mats, handbags and woven 
fabrics such as table runners and cloths. The 
Society owns a Holiday Home in Lower Austria. 
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IN AUSTRIA 


Blind children are cared for in a joint day and 
boarding school, which has two sections— 
elementary, with 40 pupils and 5 teachers, and 
vocational, with 35 pupils and 3 teachers. The 
children are maintained in the schools by the 
Municipality, who recover from the parents 
according to their ability to pay, very much 
on the British system. 

The war-blinded are helped by the State 
Invalid Office from State funds. There are 200 
service and civilian war blinded in Vienna. 


The familiar white stick is carried by some of 
the blind people, but in addition some wear a 
disablement badge in the form of a yellow 
armlet with three black dots, worn on the left 
arm. 

Besides Vienna, Mr. Evans visited the British 
zones of Styria and Carinthia, going as far as the 
Yugo-Slav border. At Graz, the chief town in 
Styria, where he met the Minister of Education, 
he visited a Blind Institution run by Catholics 
and staffed by two priests, a number of teaching 
and working sisters and some lay persons. There 
are 12 children of 6 to 12 years, 13 children from 
12 to 18 years, 35 men and 34 women. The 
place is run on voluntary funds, but the Muni- 
cipalities pay 2 schillings (equals 1s.) for the 
children and for 40 of the adults. The trades 
taught are basketry, brushmaking and hand- 
knitting. Writing of his visit to this Institution, 
Mr. Evans says :— 

‘““ | went over the whole building ; the grounds 
were spacious and pleasant, but there was no 
sign of outside activities in the form of games 
nor was there any organised physical education. 
The finest place, as one would suppose, was the 
Chapel, beautifully decorated and having a fine 


~ organ. It is dedicated to St. Odilia. The class 


rooms are well arranged and designed and the 
furniture and fittings very good. They teach 
violin, organ and piano. The school books, 
Braille, good interpoint, come from Germany. 
The women’s workroom is well fitted and looked 
tidy and well organised.” 

From inquiries made it seems that there are 
no Jewish blind in Austria. 

The foregoing account applies only to the 
British Zone in Austria. It was difficult to get 
any information on Blind Welfare in the other 
occupied zones, but Herr Fiegl, the Austrian 
Chancellor, who was very interested in Mr. 
Evans’s visit, promised to supply further 
information later on, and seemed keen to do 
what he could in the difficult situation in which 
Austria is situated economically. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
The Definition of Blindness. 

Sir,—It has always seemed to me that the 
only way out of the circular argument to which 
you referred in your leading article of May 
15th, is to relate the definition of work “ for 
which eyesight is essential ’’ to each individual 
case. Thus, there would presumably be little 
hardship in refusing certification to a labourer on 
the grounds that, although he might. find it 
difficult or impossible to read typescript, he 
yet retained sufficient sight to handle pick and 
shovel without inconvenience. There would, 
however, be great hardship in refusing certifica- 
tion to a clerk for the same reason. 


I used to think that a definition better related 
to present-day conditions of training and em- 
ployment might be formulated in some such 
words as the following :— “So blind as to be 
unable to perform any work appropriate to his 
ability and inclination, except by _ special 
training through the medium of touch.” Since 
the passage of the Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act, 1944, however, it has occurred to 
me to wonder why this long-standing problem 
which has caused so much hardship in border- 
line cases, should not be resolved by the certifica- 
tion as blind of all persons eligible for registration 
under that Act by reason of visual defect. 


This solution appears so simple that I can 
only assume that it would result in administra- 
tive difficulties and anomalies which I have 
overlooked. There can be no doubt, however, 
that many existing anomalies and injustices 
would be removed by defining a “blind” 
person in the following words, which are those 
of the official definition of a “‘ disabled ’’ person, 
with appropriate substitutions and addition as 
shown in italics :— 


“ Blind person”? means a person who, on 
account of injury, disease, or congenital de- 
formity of the organs of sight, is substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping employ- 
ment orin undertaking work on his own account, 
of a kind which apart from that injury, disease 
or deformity would be suited to his age, ex- 
perience and qualifications ; and the expression 
“ blindness,” in relation to any person, shall be 
construed accordingly. 

Yours, etc., 
J. N. LANGDON. 
Royal Normal College for the Blind. 
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To the Editor. 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Sir,—In your article, reprinted in the June 
issue of Progress, you have thrown down to us 
users of embossed maps and diagrams a challenge 
which I should much like to take up, at least so 
far as maps are concerned. 

It is certain that we cannot do without the 
help of sighted people: they alone have the 


| 


technical skill necessary for the making of em- ~ 


bossed maps, and they alone can say whether 
any improvement which we may suggest is 
practicable or is impracticable for some tech- 
nical reason. Indeed, I am inclined to think 
that you exaggerate the contribution which we 
can make. A blind person who lost his sight 
after he was grown up and who was accustomed 
to using maps before he became blind, might, 
if interested in embossed maps, offer valuable 
suggestions because of his past knowledge of 
printed maps aud his present knowledge of 
embossed maps. Those of us who never saw 
or cannot remember having seen a printed map 
are at as great a disadvantage, at least, as is the 
sighted person. A sighted person who is about 
to devise a map for our use should begin by 
looking at his map through the wrong end of a 
telescope. That will bring home to him, as 
nothing else can, how different is our use of a 
map from his. He sees the whole map at a 
glance: we can never see more of it, at any 
given moment, than can be covered by the tips 
of a few fingers. This is an absolutely essential 
difference. [ts result is that we cannot get the 
best out of a map until we have studied it so 
long and so carefully that we have a fair picture 
ofitin our mind’seye. The capacity of visualisa-~ 
tion varies infinitely, and it is probable that those 
who criticise embossed maps most adversely are 
those in whom that capacity is weakest. An 
embossed map, then, should be so constructed as 
to be capable of being committed to memory 
with the minimum of difficulty. 

How can we best minimise this difficulty in 
committing a map to memory or to the mind’s 
eye? 


First, I think by making it as bold and as 


easy to read as possible. The map must be so 
constructed that there is never any doubt 
whether we are on land or in the sea. From this 
point of view cardboard maps are greatly 
superior to paper maps. The best embossed map 
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that I have seen is the papier maché map of 
England and Wales. 

Secondly, the map must contain enough 
detail, but not too much. Probably no two 
people will agree on the precise boundary be- 
tween enough and too much; but I am here 
concerned to emphasise that an almost feature- 
less blank is as difficult to remember as is too 
much detail. Admittedly, one cannot mark 
physical features or towns where they do not 
exist ; but where there are no large physical 
features or towns, those which are small are, in 
fact, of the greater importance. 

Thirdly, the physical features and the towns 
should be shown on the same map. Because one 
cannot look at two maps at one and the same 
time, it is very difficult to relate towns on one 
map with mountains shown on another. This 
might necessitate the use of a larger scale. 

Fourthly, international boundaries must be 
shown; and provincial or county boundaries 


. ought also to be shown. It is vitally important 


to be able to distinguish France from Belgium ; 
it is not unimportant to know the whereabouts of, 
say, Picardy and Provence, Lombardy and 
Tuscany, Lancashire and Yorkshire. Inter- 
national and internal boundaries could be 
marked by widely and closely spaced dots 
respectively—the difference betwéen a line of 
dots and a line of dashes may leap to the eye ; 
it is not conspicuous to the fingers. 

Another essential difference between printed 
and embossed maps is that the former use 
colour, while colour is not available to the latter. 
A friend once made me a map in which she 
tried to repair that loss by pasting wall papers of 
different textures on different parts of it. The 
experiment was not wholly successful because 
the exact line of ‘division between one kind of 
paper and the next was not sufficiently con- 
spicuous. The idea of varying the surface 
texture of one part of a map from that of another, 
however, may be useful, though there may be 
technical difficulties which would render it 
impracticable. 
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A good Braille guide to a map is essential. I 
am thoroughly familiar with only those to the 
maps of France and of Germany. They ought 
not to be re-issued, at least until they have been 
corrected, as they contain careless mistakes— 
France has no east coast: the Maas is not east 


of the Rhine; the Danube does not rise in 
Austria. 


The guides at present published in Braille 
adopt the method of tracing the principal rivers 
from mouth to source. That method, in the 
case of the Loire and the Elbe in particular, 
takes one in a haphazard track more than half 
way across France and Germany. I believe that 
a better method could be devised. 


Some maps—road maps, at any rate—are 
divided into squares so as to render the finding 
of any given place easy by reference to an index. 
It would confuse an embossed map to criss-cross 
it with lines, but it should not be difficult to 
devise a ruler by means of which the map might 
at will be divided into two-inch or three-inch 
squares. The ruler should be provided on the 
under side at each end with a small peg which 
could be fitted into eyelets let into the right and 
left margins of the map at intervals of two or 
three inches. The ruler could then be moved up 
or down the map at regular intervals just as 
the guide of a Braille writing frame is moved up 
or down. The ruler should be furnished with a 
sliding frame work, made perhaps of a thin brass 
rod, two inches or three inches square. This 
could be moved from side to side. Thus the map 
could be divided into squares, one at a time, and 
the Braille guide would describe the contents of 
each square 1n turn. 


If your suggestion is adopted and proofs of 
new embossed maps are submitted to indepen- 
dent blind persons for criticism, I shall be very 
pleased to offer my services as one of the critics. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. F. LAKEMAN. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of : 


Harry Duncan O’Neill, on 7th June, at Alton, 
Hampshire. He was a notable figure in Blind 
Welfare work, chiefly in connection with the 
Association for the General Welfare of the Blind 
at Tottenham Court Road, whose Council he 
joined in 1924. He became Chairman in 1929, 
an office he held with great distinction, and which 


he relinquished, as he put it, ‘to a younger 
man’’ in 1942, when he was elected Vice- 
Chairman. His interest also extended to the 
national field of Blind Welfare work through the 
National Association of Workshops, of which he 
was a Vice-President and during its early years 
was a regular attendant at the meetings of the 
Executive. For a time also, he took an active 
part in the work of the Eichholz Clinic. 
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His sympathy in Blind Welfare work was 
shared by his wife, who for many years’ was also 
a member of the Council of the Association 
for the General Welfare of the Blind. 

Mr. O’Neill was a member of an interesting 
and talented family. His father was a well- 
known artist in the Victorian era, and his brother 
Norman was Martin Harvey’s Musical Director 
and composer of the “Blue Bird’’ music for 
Maeterlinck’s play. Another brother, Frank, was 
Martin Harvey’s business manager. 

Mr. O’Neill’s interest in welfare work brought 
him on to the Council of the Officers’ Families 
Fund during the war of 1914-18, and in 1919, he 
was a member of the Appointments Board of 
the Ministry of Labour. He also had literary 
interests and wrote charming verse. For many 
years he was associated with the London Library, 
being Chairman of the Finance Committee. 

He was an Haileyburian, and a former secre- 
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tary of the Clerical, Medical & General Life 
Assurance Society, which appointment he re- 
linquished in 1936. An intimate colleague refers 
to him as “ one of the most popular and attrac- 
tive personalities in the world of Life Assurance.” 

Walter Carey, aged 74, at Bristol, well known 
for the work he did for the blind. Becoming 
Chairman of Bristol Blind School Committee in 
1931, he retired from the Committee three years 
ago owing to failing health. He was primarily 


responsible for starting the movement in Bristol 


to provide homes for aged blind, served on the 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind, 
and was a member of the Blind Persons’ Act 
Committee on the City Council. 

Mrs. J. A. Clydesdale, Lady Mayoress of 
Newcastle, wife of Lord Mayor Ald. J. A. 
Clydesdale, who has been blind since infancy 
and whom she married 43 years ago. She acted, 
with great ability, as his secretary. 


THE GROWTH OF A SOCIAL CLUB 


A short account of the activities of the Hounslow and District Social Club for the Blind. 
By ELSIE COWAN 


when we held our first meeting, in a hut 
belonging to the Congregational Church. 

A committee was formed consisting of 
Chairman (blind), Vice-Chairman (blind), Secre- 
tary and Treasurer (sighted), Entertainment 
Secretary (sighted), Refreshment Secretary 
(sighted), together with three blind women and 
three blind men members, and myself as ex- 
officio member. Father Slade, the Blind Chap- 
lain of the Greater London Fund for the Blind 
who was then living in Heston, was later 
elected President of the Club. We arranged to 
meet fortnightly on Tuesday afternoons, 2.30 
to 4.30 p.m.; subscription 2d. per member and 
ad. guide; tea and cake provided free. The 
Middlesex Association for the Blind offered to 
pay for the use of the Hall for the first year, 
after which we expected to be self supporting, 


Ts Club wasinauguratedin October, 1945, 


In November, Mrs. Emery, our Secretary and 
Treasurer, wrote to several local firms telling 
them about the Club and asking for donations ; 
the result was quite good and helped to put the 
Club on a reasonable financial basis and also 
provided some gifts for the Christmas Party. 


In December we had a Bazaar, when the 
Mayoress performed the opening ceremony. 
A Christmas Competition also helped to raise 
funds; and the Christmas Party was a great 
success. It was held in the Council Chamber and 
the cost of the hire was paid for by a donation 
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from the children of Spring Grove Grammar 
School. 


We also had another Bazaar in April, 1946, 
and in May a splendid concert was arranged by 
the Entertainments Secretary, Mrs. Cross. 
This was held in the Council Chamber and nearly 
all the artists were blind people. After expenses 
were paid we cleared £30. Our Secretary, Mrs. 
Emery, is very keen and energetic and has also 
started training a Choir of blind members— 
they meet on Thursday afternoons and are 
making good progress. She also obtained an 
invitation for the members to attend a B.B.C. 
recording of Music Hall on 2gth March—when a 
party of 80 members and friends went by two 
special buses, and returned to the hut afterwards 
for refreshments. 


The Summer Outing to Brighton was on May 
28th and three coach loads had a very happy 
trip. Packet lunches were provided and then a 
high tea at Victoria Hotel. Then on June 25th, 
the Club Meeting was held in Kew Gardens, and 
tea was provided at the Café there—most en- 
joyable. 


As we still have about £100 in hand, I believe 
readers will consider that the Club has been very 
successful in so short a period as less than a year. 


I am sure any Home Teacher can start a 
Social Club and keep it going so long as she gets 
a good committee together—including the 
blind people, has an energetic and keen Secretary 
and helps and advises them in any way possible. 
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THE VOLUNTARY BRAILLIST 


Sm of the finest voluntary work in Blind Welfare has been and is being done by Braillists. 


Their skilled labour has filled the shelves of Braille Libraries with tens of thousands of volumes, 
and their self imposed task, occupying many hours of concentrated attention and manual 
exertion, adds each; year to the number of books which the blind can read at ease for profit and 
for pleasure. There is little glory attached to this work ; it can hardly be described as exciting or 
amusing ; and the fingers must ache and the eyes: be weary after a long stretch at a text which in 


. Imany cases is wholly or partially unintelligible. It may be possible to enjoy the suspense of a tale of 


detection or the emotion of a love story when the mind is concentrating on contractions'and the fingers 
on mechanical keys, but to derive pleasure from transcribing hundreds of pages in a foreign tongue 
or in the almost equally dark jargons of technologies and philosophies, must be quite impossible. 
All the more honour, then, to the men and women whose industrious and often tortuous mining extracts 
the precious metals of literature and knowledge and mints them for the use of the blind. 

Consider one example alone of such work. The Voluntary Braillists attached to the National 
Institute have built up a Students’ Library of over 15,000 Braille volumes, of which the cash value is 
about £35,000 and actual value incalculable. With its help hundreds of blind students have been 
enabled to sit for and pass public examinations and to enter and practise the professions; it has perman- 
ently enriched innumerable minds ; and its enlightening powers will extend for as long as the dots 


. of the books endure and the pages hold together. 


The present urgent need for Braille books of every description is far and away beyond the 
present productive capacity of tbe Braille printing presses. It is therefore obvious that the number of 
Voluntary Braillists will have to be considerably augmented, or otherwise the whole upward tendency 
of Blind Welfare to-day may be hampered by a book famine. The National Institute is taking steps 
to secure more volunteers for the Braille Proficiency Test and to enlarge its training facilities, and we 
have little doubt that its efforts will be successful. With the existing band of highly skilled Braillists 
as a nucleus and shining example to the new volunteers, there should not be much difficulty in meeting 
the most pressing needs of blind students. 

But there are several other ways by which Voluntary Braillists can be of great personal service 
to the blind and at the same time advance the cause of Blind Welfare. On two of these we should 
like to lay special emphasis. 

Every intelligent reader of Braille must wish to have his own library of the books he most 
values, but the almost insuperable difficulty in its formation is the bulk of Braille books. With the 
aid of the Voluntary Braillist he might, however, do the next best thing to collecting the books he 
loves by collecting the passages in those books which he most loves. In other words, he could form 
and possess his own Anthology of Literature. A few Braille sheets would secure for him all the pure 
gold of many a voluminous minor poet; a score of pages might contain all the notable conclusions 


of a verbose historian or the purple passages of the rhetorician ; and even one volume only could 


« 


give much of the charm of ‘ David Copperfield ’’ or “‘ Guy Mannering ”’ if the selections were “ cut 
clean ’’ and in no way abbreviated or mutilated. By preparing such a library of pamphlets instead 
of volumes according to individual selection, a Voluntary Braillist could render a service of lasting 
and inestimable value. 

But the blind need Braille for other purposes than study or literary enjoyment. They need 
it for ready reference and correspondence, and the National Institute brailles scores of different 
items, from legal documents to telephone lists, and undertakes much transcription of letters. But 
in every home where a blind person can read Braille there must be a constant need for Braille notes 
and memoranda, and if he were able at any time to call upon a Voluntary Braillist to supply him 
with such data at short notice, it would probably be of immense advantage to him in running his 
household and managing his personal affairs. , 

These two services could only be rendered effectively and equably if they were organised by 
the local Society for the Blind. We think it would be extremely beneficial to the blind community 
if every local Society and Social Centre throughout the country made a point of having at its disposal 
several voluntary helpers thoroughly proficient in Braille who would be prepared to give in the locality 
personal Braille services such as those we have suggested. THE EDITOR. 
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REHABILITATION of the NEWLY BLIND 


By D8) DRA 2 
Warden of America Lodge, Torquay, one of the National Institute’s Homes of Recovery. 


(Continued from last issue) 


high ground just out of the centre of Tor- 

quay and commands a splendid view of the 

whole bay. It is set in its own grounds and 
has a curtain of trees all round which ensure ab- 
solute privacy. Icannot visualise amore suitable 
position for such a Home as, although the climb 
trom the beach and town is trying for the aged, 
it facilitates vigorous and healthy exercise for 
the fit, and a vigorous active life is the keynote 
of our policy at America Lodge. 

For the past five years newly blind people 
have come to America Lodge and have been 
rehabilitated. Many errors have been made, 
mainly I must confess on the side of overdoing 
it for the residents. This perhaps was natural 
when one considers that war casualties command 
special sympathy and blindness particularly so. 
Local voluntary help and support was readily 
forthcoming and it was unavoidable, I suppose, 
that a certain amount of spoiling should have 
taken place at first. We were all feeling our 
way in this new work, a household of all ages, 
both sexes and from all walks of life, a retired 
judge rubbing shoulders with a dock worker. 
Many of the war casualties lost much bésides 
their sight, their homes and families, too, in 
many cases. This presented additional problems 
and necessitated a much longer stay with us 
than would otherwise have been the case. Five 
years of trial and error have enabled us to find 
out by experience how to ensure that a period 
of rehabilitation can be served with the max- 
imum, benefit in equipping the newly blind for a 
full and active life when they leave. 

I will endeavour to. give a rough and brief 
outline of our general policy and some idea of 
the life a newly blind person is encouraged to 
live. The two greatest benefits which a resident 
derives from his stay at America Lodge are, 
first, the example of others like himself, and, 
secondly, the fact that he is removed from his 
family and his friends. The value of example 
is inestimable. When a newcomer sees how 
the others get about and what they can do, and 
how cheerful they are, he feels encouraged, and 
thinks if they can do it so can he. A blind 
person always finds a large house and a lot of 
people bewildering and rather overpowering, 
and one has the feeling that one will never be 
able to find one’s way around. When the new- 
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comer tells this to the other residents, they are 
only too glad to let him know that they felt 
exactly the same when they first came, but 
after they had got used to the place they found 
it was not so difficult, and they assure the new- 
comer that he will find it the same and, before 
long, will be giving others a helping hand. So 
it comes about. 

I attach great importance to making a new- 
comer welcome and allaying his fears at the 
outset. My wife meets all guests at the station 
and I make it my business to welcome them at 
the front door when they arrive. The men I 
take to their rooms and settle them in; my 
wife sees to the women. Whilst I show the new 
man his room, I give him a rough idea of the 
routine of the house and generally try to make - 
him feel that he is among friends. There is still 
a reluctance to enter a Home of Recovery, and 
there is still an idea that all such places are drab, 
austere, and institutional, and all come with 
some measure of unwillingness. After showing 
the new resident his room, I show him the way 
to the nearest toilet, and then to the general 
lounge. I like every newcomer to know the 
way from the lounge to their bedroom and the 
toilet as soon as possible. There is nothing 
more worrying and embarrassing for the new- 
comer than to feel that he cannot move but must 
remain “put.’’ The feeling of freedom when 
he can go to his own room without help is very 
valuable, and I have found from experience that 
it is very much appreciated. I then introduce 
the new resident to one of the other residents 
whom I feel will be suitable for the job of making 
him feel at home. Later I invite the new 
arrival into my office to have a friendly chat and 
a smoke; this enables me to get to know him 
better and so gain his confidence as a friend. 
Towards the end of our little chat I tell him the 
routine of the house and the arrangements for 
his initial training. I naturally receive and 
study the history and medical records of the | 
new resident beforehand, and these I bear in | 
mind when having our little chat together. i 

The basic principle underlying our policy at 
America Lodge is that the residents should live 
a full and active life. We have no “ sitters,” 
a word which could easily have been applied to 
the blind in the past. To give some idea of my 
meaning I will give you the routine of a typical 
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weekday. The household is called at 7.30 a.m. 
and a walk before breakfast has been a feature 
of the Lodge for the past three years. This 
walk is optional; we leave before eight o'clock 
and return just in time for breakfast at 8.40 a.m. 
The number for the walk varies according to 
the weather and the type of person we have in 
the house, but I should say six would be a fair 
average each morning, a quarter of our house- 
hold. After breakfast the residents make their 
own beds and generally tidy up their rooms. 
Braille, Moon, and typing lessons commence at 
g.30a.m., but as these are in the main individual 
lessons the majority have a free period when 
they have finished their bed-making. During 
this time facilities are available for shoe- 
cleaning, etc. Shortly after ro a.m. the daily 
paper is read in the lounge and about half the 
house will attend the reading: At Ir a.m. the 
workroom, with a handcraft instructress in 
attendance, is open and all residents are expected 
to be present. We attach very great importance 
to this side of our work. We have twelve main 
crafts which we have graded from the simplest 
to the more difficult, and the idea is that a person 
should master one before going on to another. 
A report sheet is kept showing the progress 
each resident makes with all forms of handwork, 
and enables us to judge their manual dexterity. 
The afternoon is a free period, and this allows 
the folk to go out for walks or to the cinema, etc. 
On a fine afternoon it is unusual to find more 
than two or three about the house, and they will 
probably be writing letters or studying. After- 
noon tea is served in the lounge at 4 p.m. This 
is a light meal, the idea being to familiarise the 
newly blind person with the tricky business of 
Managing a cup, saucer, and plate without a 
table, a task he may often be called upon to do 
in later life. Lessons and handwork start again 
at 5 p.m. and continue till 7 p.m. when the 
supper gong goes, then a free period until 
bedtime at 10.30 p.m. or II p.m. on Saturdays. 


Braille or Moon is taught to everyone, and 
here again example and the community spirit 
help a great deal. A man in his late forties 
might find it hard and lose interest at home. 
At the Lodge all get together, one helping the 
other until a real interest in the subject develops. 
We encourage the formation of small groups of 
Braille pupils who are roughly at the same stage 
to practise reading amongst themselves. 


All residents are taught typewriting, although 
many will not be in a position to have their own 
machines when they leave, but it has a fine 
rehabilitation value. Most people like typing 
and there is a real feeling of achievement in 
being able to type a letter home after a short 
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time. In addition to the typing lessons; resi- 
dents are encouraged to practise on their own 
and facilities are provided for this purpose. 
To develop the correct rhythm we have typing 
to music. 


We have a very well-equipped woodwork shop 
where the men can do some rough woodwork. 
Many of the men take a delight in this type of 
work and feel they are doing a real man’s job. 
I have a licence for timber and we are able to 
get ample wood for our purpose. It is surprising 
what good jobs some of the men have done, 
and many of the articles they have made are 
now in general use in the house, including a 
bookcase, a letter rack, a garden seat, etc. We 
are having a wood-turning lathe installed for 
the primary purpose of giving a newly blind 
man the experience of working and using a 
power-driven machine which moves and makes 
a noise; this, it is comsidered, familiarises a 
man with machinery and stands him in good 
stead if he should later go into sighted industry. 
We are also having a potter’s wheel installed. 
Up to the present we have only been able to do 
coil pottery, but the wheel should enable us to 
turn out a better job, and will be very suitable 
for the use of blind people. 


The dining room presents a golden opportu- 
nity for observation, correction, and encourage- 
ment. It is perhaps at meal times that a blind 
person appears particularly helpless. It has 
often surprised me to know that many really 
clever blind people, usually men, I am afraid, 
sit like children at the meal table while their 
food is specially prepared for them, cut up, 
seasoned, and in some cases eaten with a spoon. 
To butter one’s toast and apply marmalade is 
not an impossible task for a blind person, nor 
is it ever particularly difficult, but how many 
The reason for this appar- 
ent helplessness is that the blind person was not 
expected or thought capable of doing these 
thingsin the early days of his blindness, with the 
result that he has submitted to this negative 
suggestion and now really believes he cannot do 
them. I have met many people who have 
never seen, and the majority of them display 
helplessness at the table. This I feel reflects 
much discredit on the blind schools of yesterday 
who failed to understand that a man with a 
degree must also be able to perform more 
commonplace tasks and so be accepted in 
society as a normal independent member of the 
community. Experience has shown us that 
provided we get the newly blind person soon 
enough, there is no difficulty in getting them to 
manage their food unaided. 

(To be concluded.) 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Remarkable Success of Typists Trained by 
Royal Normal College.—At a time “when the 
employment of blind people in open industry is 
receiving so much attention, many readers will 
be interested in the following report on the 
employment of typists trained at the Royal 
Normal College :— 

Since the reassembly of the students at Rowton 
Castle, in March, 1941, no fewer than sixty-one 
have been trained as shorthand-typists and 
placed in many different kinds of offices— 
Government, Administrative, Legal, Banking 
and Commercial. The Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, who appointed one male 
shorthand-typist in 1941, has now increased 
the number to nine, and excellent reports have 
been received of their work. Several firms who 
started with one have taken another, and, in 
some cases, recommended other firms to follow 
their example. The Principal has from time to 
time, received letters of appreciation from em- 
ployers. Outstanding success has been achieved 
by some, in that their training and subsequent 
appointment to posts as shorthand-typists have 
formed a springboard from which they have 
advanced to administrative positions by their 
own initiative and enterprise. For example, 
one student who left the College in 1943 has— 
after doing excellent work for three years in 
one office—recently been appointed private 
secretary to one of the heads of a large en- 
gineering firm; another who left the College 
some years ago has successively held the posts 
of Shorthand-typist and Committee Clerk, and 
has now been appointed Senior Temporary 
Assistant at the Ministry of Labour. Another 
is attached to a County Council as Committee 
Clerk ; another—who lost his sight after at- 
taining manhood—after being trained as a 
shorthand-typist obtained employment in the 
offices of a County Council where he carried out 
his duties with conspicuous success. He is now 
attached to the same County Council as Assis- 
tant Blind Welfare Officer. Yet another, working 
in a legal office, has added to his duties of short- 
hand-typist by undertaking the preparation of 
legal documents. To compile a record of all 
their successes would be to write not a para- 
graph but a book. Examination successes are 
still very satisfactory, in addition to which 
many medals and prizes have been won in 
Public Examinations in Shorthand and Type- 
“writing. 
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The latest results to be received are as 
follows :— 


Rovat SociETY oF ARTS. 
Typewniting—Stage I. 


Eunice Ayrton Credit 
Douglas Burchell Credit 
Robert Cookson .. Credit 
Roy Coyston - Credit 
Doreen Courtis Credit 
Ronald Goulden .. Credit 
Donald Gray Credit 


Audrey Hawkins .. offs x Pass 
Francis Mulcahy .. fs Credit 
Mildred Riggs Credit 
Eileen Williams .. Credit 
Bh Maal SR ti 5a Dee 
George Bull y 
Audrey Frood 
Joan Green 
Shorthand—8o words per minute. 
Betty Charlesworth 
Rhoda Frost 
Ernest Green 
Desmond Hodges 
Doris Whittam 
Shorthand—100 words per minute. 
George Bull 
Joan Green 
Dorothy Jones 
Arthur Roach 
Eunice Woodget 
Shorthand— 120 words per minute 
Audrey Frood 
English—Stage II. 
Joan Green 
Dorothy Jones 
French—Stage II. 
Ernest Green 
German—Stage I. 
Derek Miller 
Arthur Roach 


First Class 
First Class 
Second Class 


First Class 
First Class 


First Class 


Credit 
Credit 


Dublin Blind Gardener’s Championship Prize.— 
Out of 200 competing entrants, Mr. Thomas 
Brennan, a certified blind man, has so well 
cultivated his garden allotment at Walkinstown, 
North Crumlin, that, after careful and hard 
marking, he has been awarded the Championship 
Prize and Silver medal for the best cared and 
most bountiful garden competing for the annual 
prize awards, jointly organised and operated by 
the Royal Dublin Society, who provide the prize 
money ; the Royal Horticultural Society, who 
adjudicate and furnish the medals; and the 
Irish Allotment Holders’ Association, who do 
the clerical work and publicise the project 
throughout its areas around the city. 

Five years ago Mr. Brennan was one of the 
pioneers in an experimental venture evolved by 
the National Council for the Blind of Ireland, to 


\ 
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test the ability of the blind and partially blind 
to work garden allotments of similar size and 
under nearly similar conditions as the “ sighted ”’ 
unemployed or other plot renters of the Irish 
Allotment Holders’ Association or corresponding 
organisations elsewhere. There are over twenty 
blind plot holders in the Dublin area. 

Mr. Brennan secured 77 marks out of a possible 
go. 

Blind Walker’s Fine Effort.—York’s 32-year- 
old war blinded sportsman, Arthur Morgan, 
received a magnificent ovation from a large 
crowd when he completed the course in 
the six-mile Victory Walk organised by the 
York Clarence Club and Institute in aid of St. 
Dunstan’s. Guided by an arm strap attached to 
a bicycle ridden by his brother, he made light of 
the heavy rain and returned a good average time 
of 61 min. 23 secs. 


Blind Organists’ Appointments.—Mr. Jackson 
Farquhar has been appointed organist of St. 
Ninian’s Church, Kirriemuir, after a 32-years’ 
association with St. George’s and Trinity Church, 
Montrose. He was educated at the School for 
the Blind in Dundee, and later took a three 
years’ musical course under Mr. Marshall, the 
blind music master. As organist and choir- 
master at Brechin, he founded the Brechin 
Select Choir and was leader of the Edzell Choral 
Society. 

Mr. Frank Goodey, A.R.C.O., A.T.C.L., has 
been appointed organist of Limpsfield Parish 
Church. It is at this Church that the famous 
blind composer, Frederick Delius, and his wife 
are buried. 


Distinction and Credits in Electrotherapy 
Examination.—At the recent Electrotherapy 
examination for Blind Candidates of the Char- 
tered Society, 12 candidates from the National 
Institute’s School of Physiotherapy were suc- 
cessful. One candidate gained distinction, two 
gained double credits and seven gained credits. 


Blind Man’s Appointment with Ministry of 
Labour.—An important appointment at the 
Ministry of Labour in London was recently 
secured by Mr. A. E. Wilson, and he took up 
his duties there on the 17th June, 1946. It is 
understood that he will be largely concerned with 
the operation of the Blind Persons (Employment) 
Act, 1944, so far as it relates to blind persons. 

Mr. Wilson had been employed by the Lindsey 
County Council in work connected with Blind 
Welfare for 14 years, and since July, 1939, had 
been Assistant Honorary Secretary of the Lind- 
sey Blind Socety. He is anative of Cleethorpes 
and was a pupil at the Royal Normal College for 
the Blind at Norwood. He has contributed 
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many articles on various aspects of Blind Welfare 
to THE NEw BEAcon. 

West of England Successes in Music and 
Drama.—At the recent Festival of Music and 
Drama held at Paignton, the West of England 
Institution for the Blind obtained the following 
results :— 

The Boys’ Sword Dance Team. An Honours 
Certificate with 91 marks. 

Horace Thomas. Certificate of Merit for 
tenor solo with 84 marks. 

School Choir. Certificate of Merit. 

John James. Two Honours Certificates and the 
Barnes Cup for the best pianoforte solo of the festi- 
val. (It is hoped that John James will shortly be 
transferred to the Royal Normal College.) 

The Choir and Soloists were trained by the 
School’s Blind Music Master, Mr. F. E. Selby, 
HANA 

Blind Canadian Graduates.—Three former stu- 
dents of the School of the Montreal Association 
for the Blind graduated from McGill University 
on May 2oth. Two of them received the B.A. 
degree and the third has obtained the B.Sc. 
with distinction. Frank Belle and Harald Olsen 
completed the arts course while James Swail 
was eminently successful in science. Frank 
Belle expects to return to the University for 
post-graduate work with a view to specialising 
in economics. Harald Olsen will endeavour to 
secure a position in the Canadian Civil Service. 
James Swail is interested in electronics and 
hopes to find employment in research work. 


PERSONALTA 


At the Annual Meeting of the Western Coun- 
ties Association for the Blind, held at the West 
of England Institution for the Blind, Exeter, 
Miss Castleman-Smith, M.B.E., the Chairman, 
on behalf of the Committee, presented MIss 
Louisa Kinc, M.B.E., the retiring Honorary 
Secretary, with an luminated Address in token 
of the sincere gratitude for, and appreciation of, 
her wonderful and devoted work on behalf of 
the blind during her 31 years of office. 

After making the presentation the Chairman 
called upon Mr. H. L. Forte, Honorary Treasurer 
of the Association, Alderman T. H. J. Under- 
down, Vice-Chairman, on behalf of Local 
Authorities, Mr. A. Lear, an Association Mem- 
ber of the Committee, Mr. E. H. Getliff, repre- 
senting Institutions for the Blind and Miss W. 
M. Barker, representing the County Secretaries, 
all old friends of Miss King, who she knew would 
like to say a few words of appreciation and thanks 
for the great help Miss King had always so 
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willingly given to.them during the many years 
they had worked together. 


‘She has indeed,’’ said the Chairman, “‘ de- 
voted her life to the cause, and it must be a 
source of great satisfaction to her to feel that 
she has brought the organisation of the various 
counties up to a very high standard of efficiency, 
both as regards the personnel of the Secretaries 
and Home Teachers, and also the complete and 
thorough registration of every one of the blind 
persons in the area, numbering over 6,000. Her 
grasp and knowledge of the work has been most 
remarkable, and she has shown warm personal 


interest in every case with which she has come | 


in contact. May I, as Chairman, thank her from 
my heart for the wonderful help she has 
‘been to me while I have held office. We 
all wish that she may enjoy many years of 
retirement.”’ 

*% * * 


Following the retirement of Mr. R. J. CLARK 
as Secretary of Portsmouth Voluntary Associa- 
tion of the Blind, Mr. BEN BANNERMAN, formerly 
Vice-Chairman, is taking over in a full-time 
capacity. ALDERMAN C. F. LANGMAID, who 
retired from the position of Chairman at the 
annual meeting, has been appointed Hon. 


_JACKSON is now Vice-Chairman. 
* * 
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Secretary in an advisory capacity. Mr. F. G. 


* 


Miss HANNAH Mary CLARK, Secretary of the 
Doncaster Association for the Blind, has been 
elected an Alderman of Doncaster Town Council. 
She was the first woman to sit on the Council, 
being elected in 1920, and was for many years 
the only Independent member. Her father, 
Joseph Firth Clark, was Mayor of Doncaster 
in 1890 and 1908. 


% % * 

Included in the Birthday Honours were the 
following awards :— : 

The C.B. was awarded to Mr. E. D. Mac- 
GREGOR, Director of Establishments, Ministry of 
Health. Mr. Macgregor was formerly in charge 
of the Blind Department of the Ministry of 
Health, leaving the Department in 1926. 

The C.B.E. was awarded to Mrs. VIOLET E. 
BENYON, County President of the British Red 
Cross Society in Berkshire, and Chairman of the 
Berkshire County Blind Society. 


* * * 

Mr. JoHN J. JELF has been appointed Chair- 
man of the Derbyshire Association for the Blind, 
and Mr. F. WALKER, Terrington, 297, Duffield 
Road, Allestree, Derby, has been appointed the 
Association’s Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 


BLINDNESS IN PALESTINE 


in Palestine,’ printed in the May issue 

of THE NEw BEACON, will be interested 

in the following extract, kindly sent to 
us by Mr. John W. Woodhead, of Bradford, 
from an article published in The Blind, for 20th 
July, 1902, by Major-Gen. Sir Charles W. 
Wilson, entitled ‘‘ Blindness in Palestine.” 

“.,.Last year, whilst at Jerusalem, I was 
able to visit the British Ophthalmic Hospital 
belonging to the Grand Priory of the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in Eng- 
land; anda small residential institution for 
blind women and girls — the only one of its kind, 
I believe, in the country. ... 

“The Home and School for Blind Girls is the 
outcome of a Day School for the Blind, opened 
in April, 1896, by an American Missionary, Miss 
Ford. Two of the blind girls, Armenians, lost 

their parent and became homeless, and it was 
found necessary to provide them with a home. 
_A small house was hired and friends came for- 
_ward to help with gifts of furniture and clothing, 
and with subscriptions. In the spring of this 
year there were ten blind girls in the Home, not 
including an English blind girl who assists in 
teaching, all that could be taken in with the 
small sum available, £133. One of the Armenian 
girls has obtained a position as a servant, and is 
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Rina of the article entitled ‘‘ Pioneers 


doing well, the other does much of the housework 
and washing at the Home. One girl now reads 
Arabic Braille very fluently, and has learned to 
read and write English Braille. Another girl, 
after learning to read, returned to her home, 
where she reads books lent to her. The progress 
of the pupils, considering their age and the fact 
that they had not learned to read before is 
excellent, and is greatly to the credit of Miss 
Lovell, who superintends the Home. The Braille 
paper and apparatus have to be obtained from 
England, and besides the initial cost and postage, 
there are heavy Custom House fees at Jaffa. 
The writing of books in Braille is therefore very 
expensive, and funds are greatly needed to 
supply the pupils with reading matter... 
“Although the Home is on a small scale it is 
doing good work under Miss Lovell, and giving 
a useful object lesson to the Turks and to the 
various Christian communities at Jerusalem. 
I was much pleased with my visit to it. The 
children looked clean, bright and happy; and 
I trust it may only be the commencement of a 
much larger undertaking. Since my visit to 


Jerusalem, Miss Lovell has been obliged to 


vacate her house and occupy another not quite 
so suitable. Such changes are almost unavoid- 
able when occupying hired houses under the 


existing conditions at Jerusalem.” 
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RECENT 
- PUBLICATIONS 


The Silent Worid. 


The first issue of a new publication always has 
a special fascination for the reader. It is like a 
“ Lucky Dip’’—willit turn out to be a “ winner’ 
or not? Even a preliminary canter through 
the pages of the first number of “‘ The Silent 
World,” a monthly magazine produced by the 
National Institute for the Deaf, makes the 
verdict clear. This is good, this is really some- 
thing different in the field of social welfare 
publications. 

The format is modern in design—a simple 
cover in cream, blue and black, with the handi- 
cap of deafness symbolised by a stylised head 
in profile with a black hand blotting out the ear : 
a handy size; good paper, beautifully printed ; 
plentiful, well-placed illustrations. From the 
first page to the last the matter is eminently 
readable. An initial message from the Duke of 
Montrose, President of the Institute, sets the 
tone of the whole magazine. ‘‘ One of our chief 
aims,” he writes, “is to put ourselves across to 
the hearing and—no less—to bring the hearing 
across tous... We have lots to do.and no time 
for “ sob-stuff.’’”’ Certainly, this intelligent and 
sprightly journal bears no trace of the latter 
commodity. There is an interesting account 
of the Mary Hare Grammar School for the Deaf, 
and articles on the Tele-Microphone (the first of 
a series on “‘ How It Works’’) and on “ The 
Prevention of Deafness.” Ina ‘‘ Career ”’ series, 
a deaf conjuror gives a lively description of his 
calling. “News of the Regions”’ tells of ac- 
tivities among and on behalf of the deaf all 
over the country. In addition there are all the 
features of an up-to-date monthly—sports page 
(giving news of deaf sports clubs), book and 
film reviews, competition and correspondence 
pages, etc. 

We offer our hearty congratulations to the 
enterprising producers of this magazine, and 
wager confidently that ‘‘ The Silent World” 
will have a long and successful career. 


Scottish Blind Welfare 


The first number of a Bulletin entitled 
“Scottish Blind Welfare’? was issued last 
month. It has three objects. Primarily it will 
endeavour to provide directors and officers of 
the organisations affiliated to the Scottish Na- 
tional Federation for the Welfare of the Blind 
with accurate information on all occurrences in 
thé field of Blind Welfare, and especially to keep 
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those organisations in touch with the work of the 
Federation. Next, by distribution to Local 
Authorities, it is hoped it may provide those 
councillors and local government officials con- 
cerned with Blind Welfare with information not 
otherwise available. Thirdly, it will supply 
accurate information to the Scottish Press. . 


Not enough information regarding the work of 
the Federation between conferences has been 
easily available to the directors and officers of 
affliated bodies. The Bulletin will bring in- 
formation on all new legislation, on depart- 
mental circulars, and on proposals made by 
local authorities and other bodies concerned 
with Blind Welfare together with such action 
as may have been taken by the executive. 
Distribution to Local Authorities should alike 
aid those interested in Blind Welfare and edu- 
cate their colleagues ; finally, the Scottish Press 
should be made aware of the comprehensive 
facilities provided for Scotland by Scottish 
bodies and gradually brought to look to the 
Federation and its Bulletin for accurate in- 
formation. The Bulletin points out that all 
seriously interested in Scottish Blind Welfare 
must be aware that at present there is no reliable 
source from which such information can be 
obtained and they must deplore the tendency 
to publicise the sensational and to raise hopes, 
without foundation, of financial, technical or 
surgical ameliorations shortly to be expected. 


It is intended that the Bulletin should be 
issued six times a year, in those months in which 
the executive does not meet. A standard feature 
will be ‘‘ The Executive discussed ...”” giving a 
concise report of the matters before the execu- 
tive at their meeting in the month previous to 
publication. 


BLIND. OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to 
the Braille journal ‘‘ Progress.” 


Maps and Diagrams. 

«... Maps of London and other. large 
towns would be a great help even to those 
who have a guide, as they could often 
direct the seeing person in a locality he did not 
know. It would be a good thing if some inex- 
pensive method could be devised so that we 
could have maps made of our own particular 
locality. As regards maps of countries, the 
thing I personally do not like is the practice 
of representing water by a raised surface, and 
land by a smooth one; I think the reverse 
would make it much easier.”—H. G. O. (East 
Croydon). 
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Olistacle Sense. 

...I suppose a blind person vetting 
erat ‘alone greatly depends upon when 
that person goes blind. We who have ,been 
blind from childhood are quite unconscious as 
to how we find our way about unless we think 
about it. I find it far more difficult to get 
about alone in winter when the ground is thickly 
covered with snow. Again, if I wear shoes with 
rubber heels and soles I do not get about quite 
so well as I do with shoes with leather. .. Ican 
always tell when I come up against anything 
equal with or above my own height, but Ny 
thing below my height I find more difficult.” 
F.C. (London). 

National Insurance and the Blind. 

. [have been employed in ordinary indus- 
try for over three years, and although I work very 
hard for 47 hours a week, my wages have to be 
supplemented by domiciliary allowance. Although 
I am not gettingaman’s wage, I shall have to pay 
the same contribution as the sighted employee. 
I want to know what is being done to improve 
our status.’’—A. C. (Nottingham). 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Church: S. d. 
18432 Shaw, Geoffrey. Let all the World in 
Every Corner Sing (Unison Song for 
Massed Voices) 3 a bab lty rig 
Organ: 
82185 Brahms. Andante Moderato, from 
Symphony No. 4, Op. 98 (arr. by 


Af’ Gu Eb yso0e)w, « ¢. r. ws : ‘oO 
18848 Stanford. Requiem (No. 4 of Six 

Occasional Preludes) AW ae 0G 
Piano: 
18943 Bach. Sleepers, Wake (Choral Prelude 

arr. by Myxa Hess) .2rr o 6 
18587 Bach. Largo, from Concerto in F 

minor for Clavier and Orchestra (arr. 

by Craxton) .. Fi “S Ose O 
18517 Carse, Adam (arr. ee Norwegian 

Folk Tunes <i + he ar) 
18585 Mozart. Three Minuets, ins Pes 516 
18584 Scott, Cyril. Bells (No. 3 of ‘ Poems ’ A o 6 


Dance: 
19398 Lamarr, R. Rancho Serenade, Song 


Fox- Trot : “i a o 6 
19399 Marks, Charles and Lange. Along the 

Navajo Trail, Song Fox-Tyvot . 0. 6 
19400 Roberts, A., and Fisher, D. Good, 

Good, Good, Song Fox- Trot GUN 2216 
19401. Warren, H. This Heart of Mine, aye 

Fox-Trot hg o 6 
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Songs: piles 7 


18591 Elgar. Song of Liberty (Pomp and 
Circumstance March No. 4), E flat: 1 
B,—E} vs aE f. . gor 6 

18232 prays Alan. For England, E flat: 
D—E} o 6 

18773 Parke, Dorothy. A Song of Good 
Courage, E flat: B,—E? .. o 6 

Reprints. 


Piano: 

10247 Coulter. Every Beginner’s Tunes .. 

13381 Mayerl. Marigold. 

5986 Offenbach. Barcarolle. 

12801 Waldteufel. The Skaters’ Waltz. 

3375. Weber. Invitation a la Valse. 

Songs: 

18059 Adams. The Holy City. 

12611 Brahe. Bless this House. 

8394 Coates. Bird Songs at Eventide. 

11296 Handel. Silent Worship. 

6064 Mendelssohn. On Wings of Song. 

15315 Murray. I’ll Walk Beside You. 

5770 Wood. A Brown Bird Singing. 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. All books are in Standard English Braille, large 
size, interpointed and paper covers, unless otherwise 
stated. 

Fiction etc. for Children: 

Old Testament Story Readers, by Cecil R. Baldock. 
A series of stories in which the heroes and heroines 
take part in many of the events related in the Old 
Testament. 

19427 Slaves of the Double Crown. A story of the 

Exodus. tivol. 4s. 6d. F44. 

19428 The Sacred Mountain. A tale of the wanderings 
in the desert. 1 vol. 4s. 6d. F44q. 

19429 Children of the Wilderness. <A story of the end 
of the forty years’ wanderings. 1 vol. 
4s. 6d... F43. 

19430 The Promised Land. A tale of the conquest of 
Callagiiar Lt Ville. ASathl ee eorr 

19431 The Defender of Israel. A tale of Samuel and 
the reign of King Saul. 4s 6d. F43. 

19432 Outlaw and King. A tale of the early life of 
David. ; 2 vol. ; 4s. 6d... 44. 

19433 The Lion of Judah. A tale of the reign of King 
David: vol. “4s. 600) “Fas. 

19434 In All His Glory. A story of the reign of 
Solomon. r1vol. 4s. 6d. F44. 

Massage and Medical: 

19414-6 Actinotherapy and Diathermy for the Student, 
by E)'B. Clayton; M.B., BiChr a5 *araia. 
5s. 3d. per vol. F153. 

New Pandas. 

19332-4. No. 93. Three Men in New Suits, by J. B. 
Priestley. 3 vols. 1s. 6d. net. This story 
of three demobilised men returning to the 
same country district is a frank, fearless and 
entertaining panorama of contemporary 
England. 

19335-7 No. 94. The Road to Liberty, by Jean 
Brilhac. 3 vols. 1s. 6d. net. The escape 
stories, full of almost incredible adventures, _ 
of a group of 186 French officers and men 
from prisoner-of-war camps in Germany. 

19338-9 No.95. Lost Island, by James Norman Hall. 
2 vols. 1s. net. The theme of this story is 
the ruthless destruction of one of the small 
and ever-diminishing number of Paradises 

on earth, an island in Polynesia, when it is 
caught up inthe machinery of war, @ 


if 
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: Forthcoming Pandas. 

19347-9 No. 96. Portrait of Churchill, by Guy Eden. 
3 vols. 1s. 6d. A vivid and intimate per- 
sonal study of the greatest of modern 
English statesmen. 

19350-3 No. 97. The Crime Philosopher, by Richard 
Goyne. 4 vols. 2s. net. A thrilling 
detective story on original lines. 

No. 98. The Fourfold Vision, by F. Sherwood 
Taylor, M.A., Ph.D. 2 vols. 1s. net. This book 
by a distinguished scientist and a Christian 
demonstrates that, there must be a means 
of co-existence and _ co-operation for 
Science and Religion, if civilisation is to 
survive, and exhibits how scientific know- 
ledge, in harmony with spiritual truth, can 
be converted into individual wisdom. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4759 Witness of the Light, by John Wooller. 
Paper covers. Price 2s. 6d. 


19367-8 


I vol. 


THE JEWISH BRAILLE REVIEW INTERNATIONAL 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


The results of the Fifth International Literary Com- 
petition organised by the Jewish Braille Review have 
now been published, and the chief awards in each sec- 
tion are as follows :— 

Poetyy—poem not longer than 32 lines nor less than 
sonnet form length: First Prize, Earl Howard, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Prose—one-act play of 20 to 30 minutes’ duration, 
with at least three characters: First Prize (Helen 
Keller Gold Medal for Literary Excellence), Elsie 
Cowan, Denver, Colorado. 

Spanish Section—Essay on ‘‘ My Adjustment to 
Blindness.”’ Third Prize: Liliana Echeverria Drum- 
mond, Santiago, Chile. 

Several English competitors figure on the prize list :— 

Poetry: Duplicate Second Prize, Bertha Johnston, 
Middlesex; Third Prize, Emily J. Penn, Lancaster ; 
Honourable Mention, Alfred H. Robinson, Brighouse ; 
Favourable Mention, R. J. Vine, London. 

Prose—Second Prize: R. J. Vine, London; Honour- 
able Mention, Thomas H. Halton, Kent. 

We have been asked to announce the opening of the 
Sixth Competition for the blind of all faiths. Writers 
of the United States, British Commonwealth, Latin- 
America, France and all French-speaking countries 
and the U.S.S.R.. may compete. The sections are as 
follows :— 

Poetry: (Open to U.S.A. and British Common- 
wealth only). Any subject in any of the smaller forms, 
no poem to exceed 32 lines or to be less than sonnet form 
in length. Two poems may be entered by any one 
contestant. 

Prose: (Open to U.S.A., British Commonwealth and 
Latin-America only.) Short story containing from 2,000 
to 3,000 words. 

French and Russian Section: Essay on ‘‘ My Adjust- 
ment to Blindness.”’ 

Prizes: Awards of $25, $15 and $10 will be given as 
first, second and third prizes. The Helen Keller Gold 
Medal for Literary Excellence will be awarded to the 
first prize winner in poetry. 

All manuscripts must be received by the Editor of 
The Jewish Braille Review not later than December 31st, 
1946. 

Al would-be competitors are recommended to write 


_to the Editor, The Jewish Braille Review, The Jewish 


Braille Institute of America Inc., 1846, Harrison Avenue, 
New York 53, N.Y., for a copy of the rules governing 
the competition. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: 1s. 6d. a LINE (MINIMUM 5s.) 


Educated blind lady (not invalid) welcomed into 
home of ex-Blind Welfare Officer.—Brine, Westons, 
Milland, Liphook, Hants. 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE FOR BLIND EX-SERVICE 
MEN (other than those looked after by St. Dunstan’s), 
provided by the Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex-Service 
Fund, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


WIGAN, LEIGH AND DISTRICT SOCIETY FOR 
THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the position of Working 
Forewoman for Knitting Department. Apply, stating 
age, experience and salary required to John G. Makin, 
Superintendent, Darlington Street East, Wigan. 


YORKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND. 

It is intended to form an Old Pupils’ Association in 
connection with the School and all old scholars are 
invited to send their names and addresses to The 
Principal, Yorkshire School for the Blind, King’s 
Manor, York. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited to 
apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17 (enclose 
24d. stamp). Many honours gained by previous 
subscribers. 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
Home Teacher in the County of Hertfordshire. Salary, 
if certificated, £180 to £250, rising by annual increments 
of £10, plus War Bonus of tos. a week and subsistence 
allowance of 7s. 6d. per week. Car provided. Applica- 
tions with testimonials stating age and experience, to 
be submitted to Miss Alder, Secretary, Hertfordshire 
Society for the Blind, Farthings, Much Hadham, Herts. 
Tel. : Much Hadham 115. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 

RESIDENT PHYSICAL TRAINING, REMEDIAL and 


DANCING MISTRESS. Burnham scale. Board 
residence in return for resident duties. Previous 
experience with blind pupils not essential. Duties 
commence as from ist September, 1946. Apply, 


stating age, present post, and giving references and 
copies of three recent testimonials to the General 
Superintendent by July 26th. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY FOR THE BLIND, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL 

APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of 

RESIDENT ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Burnham scale. 


Board residence in return for resident duties. Previous 
experience with blind pupils not essential. Duties 
commence as from ist September, 1946. Apply, 


stating age, present post, and giving references and 
copies of three recent testimonials to the General 
Superintendent by July 26th. 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF WALLASEY 
Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the above post by the 
31st July, 1946. Salary £255 rising by three increments 
of £15 to £300 plus bonus. 

This appointment will be subject to the terms and 
conditions of the National Whitley Council Grading 
Scheme. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Medical 
Officer of Health, Town Hall, Wallasey. 

Emrys EVANS, 
Town Clerk. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. 

Applications are invited for the post of Supervisor 
(male) of blind persons in the Administrative County 
who are following occupations in, or in the vicinity of, 
their own homes. 

Applicants should preferably have had experience in 
assisting blind persons to obtain orders for work, to 
keep their working equipment in condition, to obtain 
supplies of working materials, and to obtain a market 
for their finished work. 

The Supervisor must own a car and use it for the 
purpose of travelling between headquarters at Wake- 
field and the homes of the blind workers. <A car 
allowance will be paid according to the County Council’s 
scale. 

The commencing salary will be £315, rising to £360 per 
annum, plus cost of living bonus (at present £59 16s. 
per annum) for the time being payable. 

The post will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Forms of application, obtainable from the under- 
signed, must be completed and returned not later than 
the 31st July, 1946. 

BERNARD KENYON, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Hall, Wakefield. 


BUCKS COUNTY COUNCIL. 

BUCKS ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND. 
THE KATHARINE KNAPP HOME FOR THE BLIND 
MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE. 
Appointment of Warden and Assistant Warden. 

The Management Committee of the Katharine Knapp 
Home for the Blind intend shortly to appoint a Warden 
and Assistant Warden for the Home at Tylers Green, 
near High Wycombe. The Home has recently been 
acquired, and will probably be opened in October, for 
the accommodation of approximately 20 male and 
female blind persons who are not bed cases. 

The salary for the Warden will be £200 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £10 to £250, and for the 
Assistant Warden £120 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of {10 to £150. Both appointments will 
include free board and lodging in the Home and will 
be determinable by 3 months’ notice on either side. 

The persons appointed will be contributory employees 
under the Local Government Superannuation Act, 
1937, and will be required to pass a medical examination. 
The Committee will consider the appointment of two 
women or of a husband and wife. In either case 
nursing qualifications will be an advantage. 

Applications stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions with copies of not more than three recent testi- 
monials should reach the County Medical Officer, County 
Offices, Aylesbury, by 1st August, 1946. 

Guy R. Croucn, 
County Hall, Clerk of the Council. 
Aylesbury. 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Blind Welfare. 

The London County Council has a vacancy for an 
organiser of its Pastime Occupation Schemes in London. 
The rate of pay is £225, rising by annual increments of 
£12 10s to £275 a year, together with a cost-of-living 
bonus at present £63 a year. Application forms and 
further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk of 
the Council (H), County Hall, Westminster Bridge, 
Shite. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF HASTINGS. 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 

The Council of the County Borough of Hastings 
invite applications from persons between the age of 
25 and 40 years for the post of male, or female Home 
Teacher for the Blind in the County Borough of Hastings 
at a commencing salary of £220 per annum,plus bonus 
(at present {60 per annum for males and £48 per annum 
for females), rising by annual increments of £10 to a 
maximum of {250 per annum, plus bonus. 

The post will be a permanent one and will be subject 
to the provisions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Act, 1937, and the successful candidate will be 
required to pass a medical examination. 

The person appointed must hold the Certificate of 
the Royal College of Teachers of the Blind or appro- 
priate qualification. 

Applications stating age and previous experience, 
accompanied by copies of not more than three recent 
testimonials, must be delivered to the undersigned not 
later than the 31st July, 1946. © 

Canvassing will disqualify any candidate. 

N. P. LESTER, 
Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, 
Hastings. 


EAST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
Blind Persons Acts 1920-1938 

Applications are invited, for the permanent post of 
female Home Teacher and. Visitor of Blind Persons. 
Candidates must be sighted and not over the age of 
35 years and must hold the Home Teacher’s Certificate 
of the College of Teachers of the Blind. All candidates 
must have a knowledge of Braille and Moon types, the 
administration of the statutory provisions relating to 
blind persons, and practical ability to teach Home 
Occupations. 

The post is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the success- 
ful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. . 

Salary for qualified Home Teacher £200 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of {10 to £250 per annum, 
plus war bonus at present £48. 2s. od. per annum. 
The County Council have adopted the National Joint 
Council’s Scheme of Conditions of Service and as soon 
as a decision is reached on the scale of salaries for 
Home Teachers, the scale will be applied by the County 
Council. 

Candidates must be able to drive a car, travelling 
expenses being paid according to the County Council 
scale. 

The successful candidate will be expected to reside - 
in the Stowmarket area. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence accompanied by copies of three recent testimonials 
should be addressed to the Clerk of the East Suffolk 
County Council, County Hall, Ipswich, and be received 
not later than the 19th August, 1946. 

CECIL OAKES, 
County Hall, Ipswich. Clerk of the County Council. 
toth July, 1946. 
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THE SANDS AND THE SEA 


By GEO. V. MAIDMENT. 


HAVE chosen this romantic allegorical title to give the reader a simple figurative impression 
of the position of all existing Social Welfare in this period of radical reform. To explain it, 
let me enlarge the idea. The foundations of existing welfare, which were popularly thought to 
be bed-rock, have changed to sand. The tenets of the past, thought to be so durable, and the 
legislation of the past, thought to be so adequate, have become no more than writing in the 
sands. While some people are trying to make the most of the opportunities presented, for 
altering and scratching with their spades, to make slight amendments or rephrase the 
definitions:and define the conditions, the sea is piling up to overwhelm them and efface much 
of the existing handiwork. The order of the day is swimming suits, not spades. 

In May, the Editorial of THz NEw BEACON invited contributions on the subject of the Definition 
of Blindness. Not since the published results of the Apparatus Competition has there been such a 
sorry response. The June issue dropped the topic. July picks it up with a provocative letter from 
J. N. Langdon, which letter is entitled to be accorded the customary immunity of an innocent off-hand 
note to the Editor. Nevertheless, the views expressed have been thrown out for consideration and 
cannot escape criticism. 

The Editorial of May published the conclusion of the Faculty of Ophthalmologists on the question 
of the existing definition of ‘“‘so blind as to be unable to perform any work for which eyesight is 
essential.’ This comes at a time when more than ever before the tantalising inadequacy of the 
phrase is becoming apparent. The philosophers’ headache of the efficacy and meaning of terms and 
words is the most one can derive frém the literal consideration of this statutory conundrum. 

Back in August, 1945, “ Tiresias,’’ writing in THE NEW BEACON on a kindred matter, suggested 
that the definition of a Disabled Person, when applied to the Blind and Partially Sighted, is wider 
and wiser than the definition given in the Blind Persons Act. The same conclusion has now been 
independently reached by another eminent authority. That seems to make a sound case for getting 


out the banners and marching on Westminster, despite the Faculty. pn : 
What of this suggestion ? Would it clarify the position? In as far as the new legislation which 

uses the clearer definition will supersede the most important functions of the Blind Persons Act, the 

new definition already holds sway. But let us not be deluded on the importance of definitions. The 
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new definition, although more descriptive, does 


not even adequately define a disabled person— 


as many people have discovered. The Disabled 
Persons Act has the usual problem of a border- 
line, and the inevitable contest over meaning and 
interpretation. If we think the hope of the 
future lies in doctrinaire perfection of termino- 
logy, then far from breaking the circle of the 
argument, the new definition leads us just 
as quickly and deeply into the vortex of be- 
wilderment. The precise scope of an Act is 
indeterminable ; the scope can be proved only 
by practice and precedent. The meaning of 
the definition—any definition—can only be 
discovered as it is made, in the course of utilising 
the Act for the solution of social problems and 
individual cases as they arise. 

Quite a lot remains to be said regarding the 
new legislation. The hopes and fears that have 
arisen have not been discussed with the earn- 


estness they deserve. For the moment, however, . 


I want to keep to the Blind Persons Acts and 
the general subject of Definitions. British 
law and institutions are notorious for trying to 
conciliate the old and the new. This leads to 
the modification of new legislation by the legacy 
of the old. Far too few of the old laws pass 
right out when new ones are introduced. The 
parts that are written off have a habit of 
reappearing. 

The argument of definition was not the only 
one contained in the terms of the Blind Persons 
Act. Apart from great differences throughout 
the country in the interpretation of the spirit 
of the Act, there were differences in the trans- 
lation of the terms. Of course, it has to be 
appreciated that it is often the spirit which 
decides what is made of the terms. But even 
keeping strictly to the actual terms, there 
exists ample excuse for conflicting opinion. 
The Act failed to clarify ‘‘ needs ’’ and “‘ means,”’ 
two quite different terms, capable of being 
misconstrued. How far did the 1920 and 1938 
Acts really get away from Poor Law? Itisa 
great pity that any portions of the Acts should 
be left to form living contact with the new 
legislation and plans, Dangers enough would 
have persisted had the Blind Persons Acts 
been decisively scrapped and thrown on the 
bonfire ! 


Discerning readers intent on the solution of 
the practical problems will jump to the con- 
clusion .that this attitude evades the point and 
fails to get down to details. At this juncture, 
that would be a hasty opinion. 

From the way the business of certification 
has been tackled in the past, one would think 
it to be a passport to residence in Buckingham 
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2 Palace. The so-called advantages of certifica- 


tion have never been of a kind that would ~ 
appeal to anyone who was not genuinely in 
need of them. Even so, like the arrival of old 
age, the advantages of certification never came 
alone. They were attended by the Ghost of 
Poor Law and the Shades of Charity. Scrap the 
Acts completely! Wind up the committees 
that have been trifling with the matter, before 
they become displaced. Break from the self- 
indulgence of religious, ‘emotional and senti- 
mental patronage. Jeorientate the existing 
organisation in so far as it is invaluable to and 
serviceable for the future. Define Blind Welfare, 
if you like, as the theory and practice of 
Sociology in relation to Defective Vision. 


The ideas and theories contained in and 
suggested by Dr. Langdon’s letter are rich in 
controversy. The suggested departure from 
an absolute standard of quantitative vision 
for a new criterion which seeks to obtain 
comparative social justice between unlike cases 
and classes is profound. It rings, a little too 
clearly, of the doubtful principle of criminal 
reform of recent years. Similar offenders receive 
unlike treatment, the rough-living receiving the 
benefits of gaol, the better-off getting the 
privilege of probation. Experts like to claim for 
this system a higher justice and equality of 
punitive values. It extends social inequality, 
and makes justice relative. 


The comparison with the suggested theory 
of comparative visual deficiency is not stretched. 
Let us consider from another angle the relative 
predicaments of a labourer and a clerk, troubled 
with failing vision. Would it be just to leave 
to his own devices the labourer who could still 
distinguish between a hayrick and a barn, and 
yet lavish practical sympathy upon the clerk 


who could no longer see to read? We are left _ 


to guess the fate of the man who might be able 
to claim either category.. Presumably he would 
hold the double-headed penny of social security. 


I have yet to learn of the born labourer 
or miner or, on the other hand, the born clerk 
or professional. It follows, therefore, that if - 
we are all Born into our community with equal 
rights by the Statute Book, then those who 
find themselves in a manual class at the time of 
failing sight must be afforded the same care. 
as those who are placed otherwise. Bad sight 
is bad sight and, taken over the whole day, the 
labourer would feel the nuisance as much as the 
clerk. As I hope to expound elsewhere on 
another occasion, Welfare concerns the whole © 
life and the whole day. The economic bias of 
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modern. Welfare is undoubtedly a good pro- 
gressive trend, but there are dangers in it to the 
interests of all disabled persons. 


The idea of bad sight being less serious in one 
life than in another reminds me of the old game 
of getting people to move down the social 
scale. It comes very close to the belief that a 
clerk with defective vision might be successfully 
employed as a labourer. I, of course, readily 
admit that Dr. Langdon’s reason for comparing 
failing sight in different classes of workers is 
the very opposite of this idea. I only say it 
reminds me of it and revives associated matters 
that should be brought out. 


There are widely differing attitudes towards 
disabilities among people of different social 
conditions. The newspapers are largely responsi- 
ble for the widespread attitude that if a General 
loses his sight it is terrible for him, but if a 
Private loses his, then it is just tough luck. 
Consider the fact that it is only in recent years 
that an attempt has been made to give equal 
treatment to blind natives in the Union of 
South Africa (THE NEW BEACON report, May, 
1945). Again, there is a popular habit among 
people of distinguishing between origins of 
disablements. This applies particularly to 
congenital and sustained physical defects, 
military and industrial on the one hand, and 
civilian and non-industrial on the _ other. 
Common experience, misadventure and mis- 
fortune, such as motoring injuries and house- 
hold accidents, have a broader sympathetic 
appeal than unusual cases. Such distinctions 
may have validity for scientific purposes, but 
they certainly have no moral justification. One 
can only pardon the ignorance of people who 
suddenly switch their interests when they learn 
that the victim of a disability has always been 
like it. They so often make a special point of 
allowing themselves to be overheard, with their 
sympathising and discriminating, that there is 
a temptation here to quote from the catalogue 
of examples. 


Then there is the theory of physical deficiency, 
especially visual, being conditioned by intelli- 
gence and outlook. Once again, there are 


truths and guiding principles to be considered, - 


but it is full of dangers. I have heard views 
expressed about visual difficylties being largely 
dependent on how far down the scale of sight 
one may have fallen, and how suddenly. 
Perfect sight to poor sight is said to be a greater 
problem than poor sight to very poor. Again, 
it depends on who you are, what you were, 
what you are and who you know. 


The half-truths of so many of these theories 
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and influential opinions have a lot to do with the 
choice of training. The labourer would be set 
to dip his finger tips in hot pitch in an effort to 
make brushes. The clerk would be put to 
massage. That would leave out of account the 
discrimination and causes that had entered into 
the determination of careers in earlier life. 
The more intelligent of the two might have 
taken up labouring because of family cir- 
cumstances, while the other might have been 
wangled into a secure clerical appointment 
through his father’s influence. All very clever 
and highly scientific! Ridden with class 
distinction. 


In these days of unification of the various 
sections of the disabled community, the inter- 
change of examples between groups and journals 
will lead to the common good. It is with that 
in mind that I introduce two points from “* The 
British Deaf Times.’’ Recently a contributor 
attacked the shameful state of affairs of there 
being such a lack of opportunities for the higher 
education and training of deaf youths. While 
among the blind basketry. and piano tuning 
come in for periodic criticism, so with the 
deaf there is the condemnation of carpentry and 
dressmaking. The sooner disabled people act 


_ collectively, the sooner will the position be 


remedied. The Disabled Persons (Employ- 
ment) Act is a contribution towards co-operation 
among all sections with a common interest. 


Experiences of war workers have brought 
forth many cases of improved understanding 
among the ordinary people of the true nature 
of disabled persons. The article by Elizabeth 
W. Whitehead in the January, 1945, NEW 
BEACON showed the friendliness readily shown 
by fellow workers. But it is not always like 
that. 


The suggestion of a relative criterion, instead 
of adherence to quantitative assessment of 
vision, is likely to befog the already obscure 
fact that the whole system is relative, as I shall 
mention later. Allowing for this, I want to 
suggest that as the determination of the degree 


_ of sight and the condition of the eyes will always 


be necessary for treatment and social care, quite 
apart from legislative dead-lines, the measure- 
ments should be made more of and not less. 


More complete descriptions of how people 
see with sight ranging from 1/60 to 6/36, should 
be made widely known, especially among 
Ministry of Labour officials who may be coming 
into contact with such cases for the first time. 
I call this the old borderline range, because the 
conditions which formed this group will probably 
not exist again. I have also allowed for 
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variable conditions, due to light, time of day 
and general health. Actually under constant 
conditions, the range of sight would be, of course, 
much narrower, being 6/60th; yet, in fact, a read- 
ing of that measurement would only give an 
approximate indication of the person’s visual 
difficulties. 


If we consider the chart tests as a form of 
simple questionnaire, then it can-be seen that 
a questionnaire in greater detail would not be an 
innovation but an extension of an established 
method. The answers to carefully prepared 
questions could afterwards be fitted into agreed 
and proven descriptions of classified conditions 
of partial sightedness. Tables as given in the 
article by an ophthalmic surgeon in the April, 
1945, NEW Beacon, for the guidance of 
Placement Officers, should be elaborated and 
made available to all social workers and 
Ministry officers who come into contact with 
partially sighted persons. The tables should 


contain at least one more column, drawing | 


attention to other important aspects of the 
graded sight conditions. 


Films, including ‘“‘ Magic Bullets,’ have 
already given the audience peeps through 
purblind eyes, covering the range from light 
perception to about 6/60th. More might be 
done in this direction. Bodies concerned 
might with advantage produce the daily round 
of a 3/6o0th vision housewife, for students to sit 
through. The suggestion made by Stephen 
King-Hall, about the value of personal experi- 


ence of blindness for a short period, leads to_ 


the suggestion that some purpose might be 
served by special spectacles, accurately graded, 
for people with normal sight to take a look at 
the world through the eyes of other people. 


All this, I say, quite apart from Definition and 
Certification, for I believe that in future there 
will be appropriate aid available for people of 
all conditions. The ascertainment of degzees 
of visual handicap will not be used as a means of 
denying reasonable and suitable attention to 
any one. There will be no more of the wicked 
situation of people being glad they have finally 
lost their borderline vision. Many in the past 
have found happiness and relief that way. 
How much of it has been due to true advantages 
of escape from the visual nuisances of partial 
sightedness ? Or have they found contentment 
through their escape from the constant un- 
easiness and confusion of borderline living 
conditions ? The law must take the view that 
society is glad the borderline cases have not 


lost all their sight. There must be no more of . 


this attitude of waiting anxiously for the sight 
to get worse. 
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- I believe the borderline of blindness will 
become less definite and will cease to exist as 


a social distinction. The same laws ofhospitality 


and human decency will exist in both those. 
lands previously called the Blind and Sighted 
Worlds (the legislative). Certification as a 
passport from one to the other will cease, because 
the border and the distinctions will be swept 
away. 


The War showed quite clearly the relative 
character of disabilities. We now know to 
what extent disabled persons form a reserve 
labour force. In time of labour shortage many 
categories of physical .rejects are salvaged, 
although their disabilities remain unchanged. 


No one with any knowledge of modern trends 
of industry and society can believe in sight 
measurement as the basis of the future clientéle 
of the next phase of Blind Welfare. Blind 
Welfare itself, as it is now known, will dissolve. 
It will be succeeded by the coming together of 
a number of special problems requiring 
specialised attention. No one can be accused 
of trying to introduce new relative criterion. 
The whole thing is becoming more and more 
an interdependent part of a reorganised society. 


The guiding principle of the future will not 
be a new approach to certification. The 
fundamental precept of all welfare will be that 
it is governed by the general level of social and 
economic conditions and the reflection of these 
environmental influences on the practical collec- 
tive manifestation of genuine compassion. 
Social convenience, with the bias towards 
economic self-sufficiency for disabled persons; 
is a secondary consideration. The community 
at large is not crying out for disabled persons to 
make themselves self-supporting. Work is not 
the key to welfare ; there is something which 
lies beyond it. That is another subject. 


Most certainly an absolute standard is 
unattainable in the determination of what we 
conveniently call Blindness. It is a waste of 
time to seek for a clear-cut decisive yardstick. 
The foundation of future work in this field of 
public service will be specialisation on the 


-complex social phenomenon, resultant upon the 


inability of a section of the community to be 
economically effective due to visual deficiency. 
That needs modifying to allow for the young and — 
the old. The main point is, however, that 
although the economic aspect of the position will 
underlie. this social phenomenon, the interests 
of the community, as expressed through its 
social workers, will not be hard-headed, but 
soft-hearted. Yet every bit practical. 
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HOME NEWS 


Refresher Course for Home Teachers.—The 
Southern Regional Association for the Blind 
will hold a Refresher Course for Home Teachers 
during the week beginning 2nd September, 
during which there will be an Exhibition of 
Handicrafts to demonstrate original methods of 
using available materials. 

All Home Teachers are invited to send in 
exhibits before 24th August at the latest 
(enclosing their own name and address) to the 
_ Secretary, Southern Regional Association for the 
Blind, 14, Howick Place, S.W.1. 

The following rules should be observed :— 

(I) Each article should be marked with the 

name, age and address of the maker. 

(2) It should be stated whether the maker 

is blind or partially blind. 

(3) The source of supply of the material 

should be given, if possible. 
_ Reunion of the Deaf-Blind.—If you had looked 
in at the Armitage Hall of the National Institute 
for the Blind on Thursday, 11th July, you would 
have seen an expectant crowd. Some were 
studying Braille lists with the names of the 
guests present; others, busy hostesses and 
helpers, were threading their way through the 
crowd, guiding men and women to form groups 
of two, and being at once rewarded by seeing 
the two eagerly engaged in “‘ hand-chat,” the 


only means of conversation amongst a too little | 


known section of the blind community. 

This was a gathering of Southern members 
of the National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League, 
with helpers and friends, and members of the 
League’s Committee from Headquarters, Birm- 
ingham. <A few deaf-blind members of the 
League from other parts of the country had also 
managed to travel to Great Portland Street 
for this reunion, and great was the delight of 
all, in making new contacts and renewing old. 

The League’s‘President, Viscount Leverhulme, 
came to meet the deaf-blind people for the first 
time, and after greeting some of the members, 
said how glad he was to be with them. His 
first duty, he continued, was the very pleasant 
one of presenting Miss Webber Jones, who had 
resigned after many years’ devoted service as 
Braille Secretary to the League, with a clock and 
a cheque. The President’s speech was brief, 
but all who could hear his words felt their quiet 
warmth and sincerity, and wished they could 
have conveyed those qualities in their inter- 
pretation of his speech on the hands of the 
members. 


Thanks were expressed to the National 
Institute and all concerned with a reunion which 
will be remembered happily by all present. 

Domiciliary Assistance to Blind Persons: 


- Family Allowances Act, 1946.—The Minister of 


Health has received a number of enquiries from 
Local Authorities regarding the effect of the 
Family Allowances Act on the amount of 
domiciliary assistance payable under the Blind 
Persons Act. 

The Minister has replied that while the 
amount of domiciliary assistance to be granted 
to a blind person is a matter for the discretion 
of the Local Authority concerned, subject to 
the rules concerning statutory disregards, it 
appears to the Minister to be appropriate to 
take into account family allowances in assessing 
the amount of assistance to be granted, if 
in fact, the regulations of the Council for 
assistance to blind persons, provide for payment 
to dependent children of not less than the amount 
of the family allowance. 

Scottish Summer School for Home Teachers.— 
The first Summer School organised by the 
Scottish National Federation for the Welfare 
of the Blind was held last month at the Royal 
Blind School, Craigmillar Park. Of the 14 
students in attendance, rr were blind persons. 
The students were Home Teachers or Blind 
Welfare Officers employed by the Home Teach- 
ing Societies affiliated to the Federation, and 
they were fully representative of the varying 
aspects of Scottish Blind Welfare. 

All aspects of the work of the Home Teacher 
were covered by the lectures, most of which 
were given by senior members of the profession. 
In addition, lectures were given by members 
of the Staff of Edinburgh University, including 
a leading ophthalmic surgeon. Two members 
of the staff of the Royal Blind School instructed 
the students in new handicrafts and new 
approaches to the older crafts. New materials, 
new methods and new ideas will combine to 
give the Scottish blind something fresh in the 
way of occupation. 

The Handicapped Child—At the Annual 
Conference of the National Association of 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres and for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality (27th and 28th 
June), Miss Letitia Fairfield, C.B.E., M.D., 
presiding over a discussion on “ The Care and 
Treatment of the Handicapped Child,” men- 
tioned the blind as the first category of handi- 
capped children and spoke of the reduction in 
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the number of blind children in recent years. 
Under the new Act they were divided into the 
categories “‘ Totally Blind” and “ Partially 
Sighted.” She deprecated the use of the term 


“Blind School.’ It had been a mistake in the . 


past to educate blind and partially sighted 
children together. Not only were their capa- 
bilities entirely different, but their psychology 
was different. It was a serious thing to send a 
child with defective vision to a school for 
partially sighted ; but it was still more serious 
not to send them there if that was the right way 
of conserving their sight. She went on to deal 
with deaf children and those with other 
handicaps. . 

Dr. Dennis H. Geffen, M.D., D.P.H., gave an 
interesting talk on the Handicapped Child. 
He said all children who are normal could be 
put into categories, brilliant, normal, backward, 
but could all eventually reach school certificate 
standard. The educationally sub-normal child 
was a different problem. If kept at school 
till 30, sub-normal children would never be 
proficient at class subjects or pass examinations. 
Their capacity was limited, and an experienced 
observer could pick out a child of that descrip- 
tion in an hour. Such children should be sent to 
special schools, where they will learn, and 
where they would become good citizens. They 
are usually sent to special schools too late— 
it is a mistake to keep giving them another 
chance at an ordinary school. The Education 
Act of 1944 was a great step forward, and 
provided education according to the three 
“ A’s’’—Age, Ability and Aptitude—instead 
of the three R’s of previous Acts (reading, 
writing and arithmetic). 

Miss N. Manson, of the Invalid Children’s 
Aid Association, mentioned in her talk an 
establishment set up during the war by the 
Central Council for the Care of Cripples at 
Henwick Hall, where there was accommodation 
for 40 severely handicapped boys of g to 16. 
A similar school for girls was soon to be opened 
by the Shaftesbury Society, and another near 
Doncaster for children from 5 to II. 


Hastings Home for Blind Opened.—Healey 
House, the Hastings Voluntary Association’s 
residential home for local blind people at Upper 
Maze Hill, St. Leonards, was officially opened 
by the Mayor (Coun. F. W. Chambers) following 
the annual meeting of the Association last 
month. 

The Borough Member (Major E. M. Cooper- 
Key), who presided, said that by calling the 
home Healey House they were rightly com- 
memorating and honouring not only the Rev. 
T. Everard Healey, who gave so much of his 
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life to the service of the blind, but also the work 
Miss Healey was now doing. 

The Mayor, before cutting the tape and 
officially declaring the home open, also paid 
tribute to the work of the Healey family, and 
to the architect, builders, and all who had 
prepared the building for occupation. 

A vote of thanks to the Mayor and Borough 
Member was appropriately proposed by Miss 
B. S. Healey. 

Purchase of Land for Leeds Hostel.—The 
Housing Committee of Leeds Corporation have 
agreed to provide three-quarters of an acre of 
land on Seacroft Estate for the Blind Welfare 
Committee to erect a Hostel for blind persons. 


Forthcoming Home at Felixstowe.—News of a 
Residential Home for blind persons, at Felix- 
stowe, was given at the annual meeting of the 
East Suffolk County Association for the Blind. 
During the past year considerable progress has 
been made towards the final establishment of 
this urgently-needed home. The premises at 
Cloncurry, Grange Road, Felixstowe, have 
been derequisitioned by the military authorities, 
plans have been prepared for necessary adapta- 
tion, and a certain amount of essential equip- 
ment has already been purchased. The home 
is to accommodate 20 blind residents. 

Eventide Home for Edinburgh.—At the annual 
meeting of the Edinburgh Royal Blind Asylum 
and School, Mr. John Gavin, chairman, present- 
ing the report, referred to the extensions made 
during the year. He pointed out that it was 
hoped to open Oswald House shortly as an 
eventide Home where provision would be made 
for blind women who required more medical and 
nursing attention than could be provided in 
The Thomas Burns Home. He expressed the 
hope that the Blind Asylum would remain a 
voluntary and independent body. By so doing, 
it would best serve the interests of the blind. 


West Hartlepool Home Officially Opened.— 
Fairlawn, Grange Road, West Hartlepool, a 
large and pleasant house where the aged blind 
can spend their declining years in’quiet surround- 
ings, was opened last month by Ald. Ernest 
Bloom. The ceremony was presided over 
by Dr. W. W. Cook, Chairman of the Committee ~ 
for the Hartlepools Workshops for the Blind. 

Ald. Ernest Bloom described the establishing 
of Fairlawn as an important forward step in the 
Blind Welfare services of West Hartlepool. | 
Many disturbing facts had been revealed during 
a survey of the housing conditions of blind 
residents of the Hartlepools, and at length 
Fairlawn had been purchased early this year. 
Thanks to the willing co-operation of officers 
of the Blind Welfare department of the Ministry 
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of Health, equipment priorities had been granted 
and the more urgent cases were accepted into the 
new home on April 1. The total complement 
would be from 12 to 14 aged blind. 

Dr. Cook, welcoming the visitors, said he 
thought they would soon have to alter the 
name of Hartlepools Workshops for the Blind, 
as it tended to focus attention on only one 
aspect of the work of the committee. As a 
society they acted as agents of the local authority 
in all matters relating to the welfare of the blind, 
and most of the improvement in the condition 
of blind people in the Hartlepools could be 
attributed to their work. It was originally 


_estimated that the Home would cost £3,000, 


but it now seemed they would be a little over 
this figure. The annual charge would be in the 
region of £1,000, some of which would be 
recovered from those living there. 

Southampton Home Opened by Lord Horder.— 
Last month Hillfield Home for the Aged Blind, 
Bassett Avenue, Southampton, was opened 
officially by Lord Horder, G.C.V:O., who was 
welcomed by, the Mayor, Councillor R. J. 
Stranger, M.C. 

Lord Horder recalled how efforts had been 
made locally to look after the blind people 
and how during the war they were looked after 
at Parkstone and later at Hollybrook Homes. 
During last year, Hillfield had come into the 
market and had been acquired by the Council, 
with land adjoining which could be utilised for 
future development. He had looked round the 
place, he said, and had looked for snags; it was 
part of his nature to be a little sceptical. He 
had found none. The lay-out, he thought, was 
admirable for this particular purpose. It had 
been said what a pity it was that the inmates 
could not see the beautiful grounds. But 
human nature sensed surroundings through other 
ways than by seeing. The Home, he continued, 
was administered by a hostel committee, which 
was a sub-committee of the local Association 
for the Welfare of the Blind. 

“This is a typically British effort,’ declared 
his Lordship. ‘‘ We were on the eve of very great 
developments in our health services. The local 
authority was the medium through which 
democracy got things done. In the evolution 
of, municipal ideas, in the growth of the civic 
sense, the most efficient way of carrying out a 
project like this one was to do so with the 
momentum and prestige of the Council behind 
it. That momentum and prestige was behind 
this effort.” 


Worcester College- Speech Day.—Worcester. 


College for the Blind Speech Day took place on 
6th July, when Sir Bruce L. Richmond, Chairman 
of Gardner’s Trust for the Blind, and a former 
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editor of the ‘Times Literary Supplement,” 
distributed the prizes. 

Viscount Cobham (Chairman of the Governors) 
presided, accompanied by Mr. T. H. Tylor 
(Vice-Chairman). 

- The Headmaster, Mr. B. O. Bradnack, said 
there were high achievements on the academic 
side. Out of rr entries for the School Certificate, 
Io were successful, the average being three 
credits per boy. The College was entering six: 
candidates for the Higher School Certificate— 
a record, and he hoped the roo per cent. passes 
secured in the past would be maintaine¢?, 
Three years ago the first attempt was made t 
win an open scholarship at Oxford, and thi 
year the head prefect, P. P. Questier, had bee, 
sent for to be viva-ed. “ € 

The Headmaster thanked the friends” from 
Worcester who went to the College to read to 
the more advanced boys from books which were 
difficult to obtain in Braille. This had much to 
do with the success of the sixth form work. He 
also hoped to see carpentry and joinery intro- 
duced. 

Regarding the future of the Preparatory 
Department, the Headmaster said the proposal 
was to bring together their own department and 
that of Chorleywood College for Girls to form 
a co-educational primary school for children 
between 6 and II, which would enable the 
parent schools to offer more accommodation. 

Sir Bruce Richmond, speaking on the subject 
of reading, said the students had one great 
advantage—the books were selected for them, 
which removed one of the obstacles of life, 
namely, the endless opportunity for waste 
reading. 

The classics had endured because they changed 
When a person asked ** What 
shall I read next?” it must be realised that 
the next book should be suggested by that 
which he or she had just read. 

Other activities in connection with Speech 
Day included a chess match which the Old 
Boys won by six games to nil. The College 
first four beat the Old Boys in a rowing match 
by three lengths, but lost in the second fours by 
2¢ lengths. 

The prize giving was followed by an excellent 
aquatic display and a first-class concert. 

Blind Persons’ Old Age Pensions.—Under 
the National Insurance Act, which has now 
received the Royal Assent, non-contributory old 
age pensions, including those which can be 
claimed by many blind people at 40 years of age, 
will be increased as from the first pay-day in 
October. The new rates for full pension are 
£I 6s. per week for men, single women and 
widows, and 16s. per week for married women. 
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In order to qualify for a full pension, an applicant 
must not earn more than £26 5s. a year, though 
he is also allowed to have up to £39 unearned 
income in addition, as calculated under the 
Insurance Acts. In the case of a married man 
the incomes of himself and his wife are added 
together and, for pension purposes, his income 
is treated as being half the total. Thus, a married 
couple with earnings of £52 Ios. and unearned 
income of £78 would be entitled to a pension of 
£2 2s. per week if both were eligible. Where an 
applicant has an income too large to qualify 
im for a full pension of £1 6s. per week, he may 
ill be entitled to receive a reduced amount. 
ff he earns more than £26 5s. and not more 
han £89 5s. he can still get a reduced pension 
‘Veaying according to the amount of his income. 
The minimum pension paid in respect of an 
individual will be 2s. A husband and wife, then, 
will be able to earn £178 Ios. a year and have a 
nest egg which, under the pensions rules, is 
estimated to bring in an income of £78 and still 
be entitled to a pension of 2s. each per week, 
assuming, of course, that both are otherwise 
eligible. But anyone in receipt of a non- 
contributory pension will not be able to have a 
contributory pension as well. 


There is no need to do anything in order to 
get the increase of pension, but anyone who has 
been refused and thinks that he is now eligible 
under the new Act, should apply. Forms will 
be obtainable at the Post Office. 


Yorkshire School Old Pupils’ Association.—At 
the annual meeting of the Yorkshire School for 
the Blind last month, it was stated that an 
Old Pupils’ Association would be formed in 
the near future and members invited to revisit 
the school each year. 


Fire at St. Dunstan’s.—Fire broke out early 
on July 2oth in the lounge at St. Dunstan’s, 
Park Crescent, London. The fire was discovered 
by Miss Barbara Williamson, a member of the 
staff, who aroused the Matron. The two 
women collected the eight blind people from 
the wing involved in the fire, and took them 
from, their bedrooms into the street. Two police 
officers helped to get the blind inmates to 
safety. The lounge and its contents, and a 
bedroom on the first floor were damaged. 


French Blind Children’s Dancing Display.— 
At the annual meeting last month of St. 
Vincent’s Catholic School for the Blind, Liver- 
pool, presided over by the Lord Mayor, the 
French blind children, who are here on a six 
months’ visit of recuperation, took part in a 
display of drill and dancing, wearing their 
national costumes, 
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Home Needed in Staffordshire-—The urgent 
need of a Home for the Blind was expressed 
at the annual meeting of the Staffordshire 


Association for the Welfare for the Blind. 


The County Council, without whose help such 
provision could not be made, was sympathetic. 
The present was not the best time to start the 
project, but it was difficult to get places in 
existing Homes, and the need was growing 
more and more urgent. 

The Wavertree School.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Liverpool Schools for the Blind, at 
the Hardman Street Institution, Liverpool 
last month, it was reported that under the 
Ministry of Education regional scheme, nearly 
all blind children in the north-west of England 
between the ages of 7 and Ir are now being 
cared for at the Wavertree School for the 
Blind. The Wavertree School has now become 
the recognised junior school, and when pupils 
there attain the age of 12 they are transferred 
to the senior school in Manchester. 7 

Welfare of Southampton Blind.—At a meeting 
last month of the 


tion made by the Blind Persons Act Sub- 
Committee, after considering a report by the 
Medical Officer of Health on the administration 
of Blind Welfare in the town, was approved, 
with one amendment. 

The recommendation was that the scheme 
approved by the Council in 193r should be 
amended to provide that, with the exception 
of the social side, the work in connection with 
the welfare of the blind, now carried out by 
the Southampton Association for the Welfare 
of the Blind, should be undertaken by the 
Council. 

The amendment inserted the word “ pro- 
posed’’ before “exception of the social side.’’ 

Alderman Mrs. King, Chairman of the Blind 
Persons Act Sub-Committee, accepted the 
amendment. She explained that the Corpora- 
tion had been in conference for many months 
with the Voluntary Association and it was, in 
fact, at their request that the Southampton 
Corporation should take over the work. It 
was now thought possible that the Corporation 
might take over the social as well as the 


administrative side of the work, andif that was | 


done, they would form a sub-committee for 
social work, which would consist of members 


of the statutory committee with a very large | 
co-option of people from outside the Corporation | 


and of those who had worked for so many 
years for the welfare of the blind. 

Another Memorial to Mrs. Knapp.—In tribute 
to the memory of the late Mrs. John Knapp, 


Health Committee of © 
Southampton Borough Council, a recommenda- | 
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who did such splendid work for the blind people 
in Bucks and, through the National Institute 
on whose Council she long served, for the 
blind throughout the whole country, the 
proposed Home for blind persons, to be set 
up at Ashwells, Tylers Green, near High 
Wycombe, is to be known as the Katharine 
Knapp Home for the Blind. A joint committee 


of representatives of the Bucks Association 


for the Blind, of which Mrs. Knapp was for 
many years the Chairman, and of the Public 
Health and Housing Committee of the Bucks 
County Council is to be responsible for the 
management of the Home. 

The National Institute’s Home for Blind 

Toddlers at Northampton is named “‘ The 
Katharine Knapp Sunshine Home for Blind 
Babies.’ 
. Changein West of England School.—Reference 
to an important change in the work of the school, 
which, from September next, will deal only 
with partially sighted children, was made at 
the annual meeting at Exeter last month of 
the West of England Institution for the Instruc- 
tion and Employment of the Blind. 

Col. H. D. Goldsmith, the President, said the 
Minister of Education had decided, in the 
interests of both classes of children, that the 

-blind children and the partially sighted children 
should be educated in separate establishments. 

On that, the Institution was invited to send 
representatives to London to talk the matter 
over with other schools concerned. 

_As a result of their discussion it was decided 
that as from next term—September—the Bristol 
School would take all the blind children in the 
South-West, and the West of England School 
would be responsible for the partially sighted 
only. 

This change had entailed a good deal of work 
on the part of Mr. Howard, the headmaster- 
superintendent, and everyone else concerned. A 
great many arrangements had to be made, and. 
important differences in the type of education 
and instruction. He hoped the school would 
continue to be as successful in its efforts as it 
had been in the past. 

The President added that the change affected 
only the children who were being educated there. 
The Institution did a great deal of work for the 
adult blind, and its work and activities in con- 
nection with home workers and those employed 
in its workshops would continue as usual. 

Birmingham Institution’s Annual Meeting.— 
The Lord Mayor of Birmingham presided last 
month at the annual meeting of the Birmingham 
Royal Institution for the Blind, held at Court 
Oak Road. He referred to the fact that. the 
year’s profit from the retail shop in Easy Row 
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was £4,176, and said he was afraid that the 
Institution might have to face considerable 
competition when other manufacturers enter the 
market again. 

Mr. W. C. Mathews (chairman of the General 
Committee) said that legacies were badly needed 
to build the proposed school at Lickey Grange. 
During the war, efforts had been made to provide 
work for those blind persons who were less 
skilled than their fellows, and to that end a 
plastic moulding machine had been installed. It 


had proved so successful that another had been. . 


ordered. aa 


Demand for Classic Fiction in Braille-—A 
steady increase in the demand for books by blind 


people was reported at the annual. meeting in 


Manchester last month of the Northern Branch 
of the National Library for the Blind. The 
circulation of 136,160 volumes was more tha. 
in any previous year, and with a stock of over 
70,000 books the Committee is now looking 
for a suitable plot of land on which to build 
new premises. 

Voluntary transcribers, readers, and blind 
writers completed 2,231 volumes last year, but 
still more workers are required if the supply is 
to keep pace with the demand. A tendency 
amongst readers to turn to writers such as Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and’ Trollope has, however, 
slightly eased the demand for more modern 
books. 

Tunbridge Welis Workshop Merges with Kent 
County.—The Tunbridge Wells Workshop and 
Welfare Work for the Blind, by merging with 
the Kent County Association, has come to an 
end as an independent organisation after 50 
years of welfare work for the blind in the town. 

This fact was made known in the last annual 
report presented at the annual general meeting 
last month when Mr. W. Russell Stoneham was 
in the chair. 

The Chairman said: “‘ We have circulated a 
very full report of our reasons for transferring 


our responsibilities to the Kent County Associa-. 


tion for the Blind, and I hope that all are satis- 
fied that my committee have acted rightly to 
ensure not only the continuance but, we hope, 
the enlargement of the Workshop and Welfare 
Work for the Blind. Myself, and members of 
my committee, are satisfied the change has been, 
and will further prove to be in the future, for 
the benefit of the blind. 

‘«¢ Our Society, at March 31st, 1946, was in a 
flourishing and sound financial position with a 
balance in hand of £286 and investments at 
£1,012, whereas, in 1930, we had a loan from the 
bank of £1,600. We owe grateful thanks to our 
able Hon. Treasurer (Mr. Taylor) for his success- 
ful work and guidance.”’ 
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EMPIRE NEWS 


Blindness Amongst Eskimos.—Included in 
the complement of the Hudson’s Bay Co.’s 
supply ship, Nascopie, which sailed from 
Montreal last month for the Canadian Arctic, 


is a doctor who, on behalf of the Canadian - 
Institute for the Blind, will carry out research 
into blindness among the Eskimo natives of 
these regions. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Swiss Mentally Defective Blind Children.— 
The current issue of ‘‘Le Petit Progrés”’ 


. ee an account of a home for mentally 


efective blind at Chailly, near Lausanne. 
There are about 100 inmates who for various 
reasons cannot live in a wider society. Some are 
mentally retarded cases who have shown a 
surprising degree of development since they 
have entered the home. There are also epileptics, 
‘amc about 15 incurables of whom Io are dumb. 
Of these, it is said “‘ they react scarcely at all 
to any sign of affection, and the gift of a piece 
of chocolate is about the only way in which 
they can appreciate one’s regard.”’ 


Some of the blind inmates are mentally quite 
normal, but are too disfigured to find a home 
elsewhere ; one, for instance, lost both eyes and 
both hands after the explosion of a cartridge 
which he picked up by chance during the war. 
What strikes the visitor to the home is that all 
who live in it constitute one family. The 
founder—Mademoiselle G. Maillefer—has now 
retired, but still remains the mother of all 
the inmates, a mother to whom they recount 
their daily joys and sorrows and who loves | 
them all, even if sometimes she has to “put 
on a big voice ’’ in order to reprove them. | 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE’S NEW CHAIRMAN 


ENERAL Sir Hastincs Ismay, G.C.B., 
{ | CoH 2 1B-S:0i 6) Ghiet Jotsintathei ps) the 
Minister of Defence since 1940 and Addi- 
tional Secretary (Military) to the Cabinet, 
has accepted an invitation from the Executive 
Council of the National Institute for the Blind 
to become its Chairman. He succeeds Captain 
Sir Beachcroft Towse, V.C., who retired from 
the Chairmanship in December, 1944. Mr. 
Henry J.Wagg, O.B.E., has been Acting Chairman 
of the Institute’s Council since that date. 
General Sir Hastings Ismay is the younger 
son of the late Sir Stanley Ismay, K.C.S.I. 
Born in 1887, he was educated at Charterhouse 
and Sandhurst. He obtained his commission 
in 1905 and joined the 21st Cavalry (Frontier 
Force) in 1907. During the 1914-18 war he was 
at the head of the famous Somaliland Camel 
Corps, and as a desert fighter his name became 
a legend among the natives. From Somaliland 
he returned to the Indian Frontier, where he 
had seen much rough-and-ready fighting in his 


younger days. He graduated at the Army Staff 
College at Quetta, served on the staff of Lord 
Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief in India, and 
came home to graduate at the R.A.F. Staff 
College. He was Assistant Secretary, Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, 1926-30; Military 
Secretary to Lord Willingdon, Viceroy of India, 
1931-33 } G.S.O. Ist Grade War Office, 1933-36 ; 
Deputy Secretary, Committee of Imperial 
Defence, 1936-38; Secretary, Committee of 
Imperial Defence, 1938. 

Mr. Churchill himself explained General 
Ismay’s position during the recent war. “I 
am,’ he said, “‘represented on the Chief of 
Staff Committee by General Ismay, who is 
responsible for keeping the War Cabinet and 
myself informed on all matters requiring higher _ 
decision.” There was no aspect, therefore, of | 
the war with which General Ismay was not 
concerned. He was one of the major architects. 
of Victory. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE’S REPRESENTATIVE VISITS | 
GERMANY 


Mr. E. Evans to Report on German Blind Welfare. 


R. EpwarpD Evans, M.P., formerly 
MI Deputy Secretary of the National 
Institute for the Blind, flew to Germany 
early this month, as representative 
of the National Institute. His object is to 
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obtain first-hand information so as to be able 
to advise the Council of British Societies for 
Relief Abroad and the National Institute on the 
problems of blindness in the British zone of 
Germany. He will be away for about a month 3 
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and will consult British officials and representa- 
tives of the German blind and organisations 
working on their behalf. 
| His visit has been arranged in conjunction 
_ with the Council of British Societies for Relief 
Abroad and the British Red Cross Council, and 
in response to a question of advice and help 
from the British Authorities in Germany, and 
he will advise on any action which can be 
usefully undertaken. It is desired to stimulate 
the democratic organisation of Blind Welfare in 
Germany rather than to undertake the responsi- 
bility of organising it. 

At present very little is known in this country 
of Blind Welfare Organisation in Germany. 
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Several of the best known figures of the German 


blind community disappeared before the War, 


especially those who were not “ Aryans,” and 
there were indications that others who were 
“ Aryans ’’ had become violent Nazis. One of 
them, for instance, used his contacts with our 
National Institute for the Blind for the dis- 
semination of violent anti-semitic propaganda 
until he was told, in the clearest possible terms, 
that the Institute wasn’t standing for it ! 

Mr. Evans’s tour will take him over a wide 
area, including Berlin, Brunswick, Hanover, 
Kiel, Hamburg and the Ruhr. The Allied 
Control Commission is much interested in the» 
visit, which has its entire goodwill. | 


BLIND WELFARE MISSION TO COLONIAL AFRICA | 


published, the tour of the African Colonies 

by representatives of the National 

Institute for the Blind and the Colonial 
Office will have begun. As we go to press we learn 
that Miss Mary Thomas and Mr. John Wilson, the 
Institute’s representatives, and Captain Douglas 
Heath, representing the Colonial Office, have 
arrived in Cairo, where they are studying the 
~-methods of preventing blindness in Egypt prior 
to beginning their seven months’ tour. Miss 
Thomas preferred to travel to Cairo by steamer ; 
Mr. Wilson and Captain Heath made the 
passage later by air. 

Before the departure of the latter, aninterview 
with Mr. Wilson, the blind member of the party, 
was broadcast in the B.B.C. African Trans- 
mission on 11th July, in which he described the 
objects of the mission, explained how he thought 
his blindness would be an advantage on this 
occasion, and gave some idea of the present 
conditions of the blind in Colonial Africa. 
On the same day, he and Captain Heath were 
entertained at luncheon at the Café Royal. 
Mr. G. H. Hall, Secretary of State for the Colonies 
was present, and said that Mr.’ J. F. Wilson was 
trained through certain of the organisations 
which during the tour he would be helping to 
extend, while the special knowledge of its other 
delegate, Miss Thomas, would be of value to 
colonial women both European and _ non- 
European, particularly to those interested in 
home crafts and in teaching the blind. Captain 
Douglas Heath who had spent many years in 
Nigeria, would represent the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Hall expressed his deep interest in the work 
which the mission would do, and said there was 
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Ly 
ample evidence of the interest of the colonies 

in the approaching tour. Blind persons were not 
neglected nor was the prevention of blindness 
ignored by the colonies, but developments were 
necessary, particularly in preventing blindness. 


As we explained to our readers in THE NEW 
BEACON, June 15th, this tour has been jointly 
undertaken by the Institute and the Colonial 
Office. It is being undertaken in connection 
with the development of social services generally 
and its objects are to give such information as 
is required on modern methods of Blind Welfare, 
to arouse interest and, where possible, to form 
groups of voluntary associations to carry on the 
work in each country, and after consultation 
with officials and others, to report to the Colonial 
Office and the National Institute for the Blind 
on the problems of blindness and prevention. 


The itinerary laid down is expected to last 
until the end of February. The first visit is not, 
as we have seen, to a Colony but to Egypt where 
great work has been done in combating the 
causes of blindness, especially glaucoma. From 
thence the party proceed to Cyprus and by the 
end of August they ‘should be in Aden. In 
September and October they will visit Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanganyika; in November and 
December, Zanzibar, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
land and the Sudan. Just before Christmas, they 
will be setting out for Nigeria, and visits to the 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone will bring the tour 
to an end in the latter part of February. 

Our readers will join us in wishing the mission 
safe journeys and every success, and in hoping 
that it will result in bringing much benefit to the 
blind communities in Colonial Africa. 
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PERSONALIA 


_ At an outing of the blind people of Hyde to 
Fleetwood last month, a presentation was made 
to Mr. T. H. CUMBERLIDGE, J.P., Hon. Treasurer 
of the Daffodil Club, of Hyde, under the auspices 
of the Servers of the Blind League, as a token of 
appreciation of his 20 years’ service. The presen- 
tation of a handsome electric clock was made 
by the Mayor of Hyde, who paid tribute to Mr. 
Cumberlidge’s splendid services. 
%* * * 

Tribute was paid to Mr. H. G. Lunn, who has 
given up his work as Honorary Secretary of the 
Surrey Voluntary Association for the Blind, on 
his retirement to Torquay on the roth June, 
when Alderman A. A. Drake, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Association, pre- 
scited him with a cheque and a letter expressing 
appreciation for the 23 years of splendid service 
he had given to the blind of Surrey. 

The Home Teachers and the Staff of the 
Association presented Mr. Lunn with an en- 
eraved fountain pen and associated themselves 
with the good wishes of the Committee. 

* * * 


Sir »tan-,..Fraser, .M.P.,;> Chairman’ of) St. 
Dunstan’s, gave a farewell party at the Savoy 
Hotel on July 23rd to LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
Sir CLUTHA MACKENZIE, St. Dunstan’s repre- 
sentative in India. A film showing the training 
of Indian blinded soldiers at St. Dunstan’s, 
Dehra Dun, was shown. Sir Clutha was blinded 
at Gallipoli in 1915 and has served St. Dunstan’s 
in India during most of the recent war. 

* * « 


Mr. BERNARD LEvy will shortly be leaving 
Henshaw’s Institution for the Blind, after a 
period of over 50 years. 

Mr. Levy was born in 1886, and came to this 
School as an elementary scholar when he was 
nearly Io years of age. He qualified as a Craft 
Instructor in Basket-making in Ig1I, and 
held this position until he decided to retire 
32 years later in 1943. In 1920 he undertook 
additional duties as a Resident Supervision 
Officer, and, finally, during the war, whilst the 
elementary pupils were evacuated to safer 
regions, Mr. Levy was appointed to the position 
of Senior Residential Officer. This was no mean 
duty—particularly during the trying times of 
the many air raids. He is now relinquishing 
his command as a Supervision Officer. 

Mr. Levy has gained his reputation as an 
ardent worker for truth, and a believer that 
only by dint of toil can one climb the ladder 
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of achievement. Throughout his period with 
the Institution he has looked after and assisted 
those children who have been “‘triers.”’ His 
name will always be remembered as a friend to 
all the pupils, particularly those in need of 
assistance. All old pupils who return to visit 
the School always ask to see Mr. Levy ; his name 
is a by-word in the blind population in the area. 
Throughout his years of office he has served the 
Institution most loyally, and his departure will 
leave a big space in the hearts of his fellow- 
workers and in the building. 


ACHIEVEMEN I 5 
OF THE BLIND 


Blind Organist’s Recital Competition Success.— 
At the Balham and Streatham Music Festival 
this year, Mr. H. V. Spanner tied with another 
competitor in the Recital Class, gaining 183 
marks out of a possible 200, and was awarded one 
of two prizes given by the Adjudicator, Mr. 
Maurice Cole. Twenty-one candidates entered 
this section of the competition, each being 
responsible for choosing and playing a ten- 
minute programme of three pieces—one by a 
composer prior to 1750, another written in the 
roth century and a third by a living composer. 

G.M. for Blind Major.—Major Edward A. 
Dunlop, a blinded Toronto war veteran who is 
now Supervisor of Casualty Rehabilitation 
for the Canadian Government, has been awarded 
the George Medal. An officer of the Queen’s 
Own Rifles of Canada, he was blinded when he 
attempted to dispose of a grenade dropped by 
a soldier during training at Inverary, Scotland, 
in September, 1943. He had previously been ~ 
awarded the O.B.E. 

Worcester College Wins Swimming Cup.— 
Worcester Scouts annual competition for the 
“ Barker’’ Cup was held in the baths of 
Worcester College for the Blind last month. 


“A large number of competitors from various 


Troops keenly contested the events, which 


were judged by members of Worcester Swim- 


ming Club. The cup was won by Worcester 
College, with St. Wulstan’s second, St. Barnabas’ ~ 
third, and the Royal Albert Orphanage fourth. 

Massage Examination Successes.—At the 
recent examinations of the Chartered Society 
of Physiotherapy, 99 per cent. of the blind 
candidates entered by the National Institute’s — 
School of Physiotherapy were successful in the 
Massage and Remedial Exercises examinations, 
one Distinction being gained in Anatomy, 
6 Credits in Massage and 2 Credits in Remedial 
Exercises. 
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WEAK POINTS OF BLIND WELFARE 


| LETTER under the above heading in the June issue of THE NEw BEACON raised two points 
which call for further comment. The first concerned an inadequacy of the Blind Register ; 


the second, the lack of Home Teachers. 


The writer, a Home Teacher herself, pointed out that, in most cases, the blind come to 
the Local Societies because they need financial help.. Consequently, the Register of Blind Persons is 
probably incomplete as it would not include blind people who have not applied for such assistance. 
Yet our correspondent had found amongst the few blind people of independent means whom she had 
been asked to visit a greater loneliness than amongst the blind poor and, therefore, a greater need for 
occupation and all the amenities Blind Welfare offers. She suggested, as a remedy which might help 


to repair this defect in the Register and consequently in the service which is based on it, the dissemina- 7A 


tion amongst oculists of a pamphlet giving particulars which would enable them to advise all people 
with failing sight with whom they came into contact on the benefits Blind Welfare affords. 

Such a pamphlet, entitled “ The ABC of Blind Welfare,’ was prepared and circulated widely 
by the National Institute for the Blind some years ago, and although we do not think it was sent 


specifically to oculists, a revised and illustrated leaflet of this description might well be issued and... 


circulated as suggested by our correspondent, with beneficial results. 


To let blind people of independent means remain in tgnorance of how their blindness can b 
overcome, both technically and psychologically, is bad not only for these blind people themselves, 
but for Blind Welfare itself. There is a tendency not only amongst the general public but amongst 
the officials responsible for Blind Welfare to regard it solely as a “ relieving’ agency, an agency which 
is always “ giving ’”’ to the blind and never “ receiving ’’ anything back from them. We have only 
to put it like this to see how ridiculous such a point of view is. Yet we maintain that it exists, and 
we believe it is responsible for a treatment of the blind which still persists in regarding them as poor, 
helpless folk, the ready objects of our overflowing benevolence. Doubtless many of the blind, especially 
the really unemployable and untrainable blind entirely without means, are “ poor, helpless folk,’ 
but so, too, are many people with sight. The trouble is that the proportion of “ poor, helpless folk ”’ 
amongst the blind is much larger than amongst the sighted, due not only to the fact that blindness 
is indeed a heavy handicap in earning a livelihood but also to the fact that blindness 
is undoubtedly more prevalent amongst the poor than the well-to-do, amongst the constitutionally 
weak than amongst the constitutionally strong, amongst the neglected than amongst the well-cared-for, 


amongst the aged than amongst the young. 


In these circumstances, it is obvious that we who wish to raise and maintain all aspects of Blind 
Welfare above “ Poor Law”’ status should make every effort to enlist amongst us those blind people 
who have no need to come to us for financial help, but do need the means to defeat the grip of blindness 
on capabilities and character. In the light which we know such means can give, who knows what 


benefits these new recruits may not confer upon their blind comrades ? 


Amongst the blind people 


unknown to us by reason of their freedom from financial worries there must be many men and women 
of culture whose service to Blind Welfare might be inestimable. Most of the outstanding architects of 
Blind Welfare have themselves been blind, and to estimate the value of their work one has only to 
consider what might nof have happened had Dr. Armitage, Miss Gilbert, Sir Francis Campbell, Sir 
Arthur Pearson, Sir Beachcroft Towse, Mr. Ben Purse, chosen, when blindness beset them, to retire 


into the secluded backwaters of their handicap. 


The other point raised by our correspondent is even more cogent. The welfare of Blind Welfare 
depends more, perhaps, on the quality of its Home Teachers than on the quality of any other class 
of its personnel. If the quality of the Home Teaching service is poor, then there is a worm gnawing 
at the foundations of Blind Welfare ; if it is rich, then there is ever a broader and stronger base to 
the structure Blind Welfare is building. The Home Teaching service should be so organised and 
“presented to the public as to attract into its ranks people with first-class brains, unlimited energy, 
and high purpose. It should offer a career worthy of its object—and there could be none more worthy 
than the transformation of a mind passively accepting blindness and becoming enslaved to its tyranny 


into a mind actively fighting against it, and glorying in the fight. 


THE EDITOR. 
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THEY, TOO, ARE BLIND 
By BR Cr IluB OG LT foe 


Blind Rehabilitation Specialist, UNNRA Greece Mission, formerly of the National Institute 
for the Blind. 


HE war has endedin Greece. The enemy 
has gone, and once again a freely-elected 
Government is in office. Yet in this 
unfortunate country to-day another war is 
raging : the war against starvation, disease and 
ignorance. 
This is a mighty battle, and one which is 
calling for nearly as great a sacrifice as was 
needed in those dark days when the invader 


4M Was in occupation, when tyranny, - torture, 


oppression and famine were the order of the day. 

And in the midst of this great mass of striving 
people the blind of Greece search for their 
opportunity. To them the need is great, for 
what they seek is not merely the means by which 
they may exist but the means by which they 
nay make some use of their lives. They do 

ot seek favours or preferential treatment ; 
all they want is the opportunity to join with their 
fellows in the educational, vocational and 
cultural life of this glorious little nation. 

There they are, ten thousand of them 
or more, praying for the chance to learn, to 
use their lives, and to helpin the gigantic task 
of straightening out the tangled mess of the 
Greek community life which is the heritage 
of war. 

The cry of these people has been heeded ; 
the Greek Government and we of UNRRA are 
working together to evolve a plan by which this 
unfortunate group of people may have their 
first opportunity of obtaining a chance of 
becoming fully participating citizens, whatever 
the cause of their blindness, whatever their 
political or religious beliefs, wherever they may 
live. 

But the war has left its mark in many ways. 
Total war requires total effort in men and 
material. As you will know, during the war 
years apparatus for the blind, even in those 
countries that remained free from occupation, 
has had to take a back place. Those factories 
which in happier days were engaged on producing 
Braille writing machines, Braille frames, Talking 
Books and Radios for the blind turned their 
hand to the manufacture of implements of war. 
_ And so there exists a world-wide shortage of 
new apparatus for the blind, and this is the 
cause of grave concern to us here in Greece 
at the present time. We have plans for the 
provision of training for the blind which will, 
for all time, improve their wretched condition. 
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Plans are laid for the organisation of classes 
of instruction in Braille at points right across 
the length and breadth of the country. More 
children than ever before are to be admitted to 
the existing School for the Blind and other 
schools ; Training Workshops are to be organised, 
and arrangements made for the lucrative 
employment of the blind. 

But our plans are held up. We have not the 
materials we need to put the scheme into 
operation. The world-wide shortage makes the 
purchase of this apparatus quite impossible. 
And so, in the firm belief that the blind of 
Britain and their well-wishers with sight will 
seize the opportunity to help their friends in 
this war-torn country, | appeal to you. Yes, 
to you, personally, reader. Will you helpr 
Will you join in this fine piece of welfare work ? 
The need could not be greater, nor more 
deserving. 

In the homes and club-rooms of the blind of 
Britain there are undoubtedly hundreds of 
pieces of equipment that are not being used, 
or which could easily be spared. Unless you 
are using your Braille frame and stylus to the 
full, unless you have urgent need of your writing 
machine, there is a blind man or woman here in 
Greece who needs it more than you. Can you 
spare yours? Will you give it to help rebuild 
a shattered life over here ? 

If you have any equipment in your possession. 
that would be useful here, will you generously 
decide whether it may be given a further 
opportunity of usefulness? Turn out your 
cupboards and your attics and your store- 
rooms. You will probably find something that 
could be spared, and literally anything will 
be useful, for there is no equipment here at all. 
What little was in use here before the war has 
long since become useless or has been consumed. 
in the flames of burnt villages which streamed 
out behind the enemy as they made their final 
retreat. 

If you, reader, are a member of the staff 
of one of our organisations for the blind in 
Britain, will you bring this article to the notice 


of those blind people in your charge? The | 


blind of our country have warm and generous 
hearts. They realise that whatever the short- 
comings of our English system for the blind, 
it is still the best in the world, and I feel con- 
fident that they will wish to assist their- more 
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unfortunate fellows in Greece to the very limit 
of their capability. 


If you are a Home Teacher, will you mention 
the matter to the blind folk on your register ? 
Help them to search for their discarded appara- 
tus that would be handled like treasure by a 
blind man or woman here who is so hungry for 
education. 


Everybody in Greece looks with gratitude to 
the Britain that stood firm to their common aim 
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during those terrible years. Will you, the blind 
of Britain, stand by them now, and help to 
build a bond of friendship and assistance 
between the blind of our two countries that will 
be the first step in a firm bond between the blind 
of all the world ? 

Please send your apparatus to the National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.1, and mark the wrapping 
“ Greece.’’ The Institute will see to it that your 
contribution arrives in Greece. Thank you! 


REHABILITATION of the NEWLY BLIND 
By T. S. DRAKE, 


Warden of America Lodge, Torquay, one of the National Institute’s Homes of Recovery. 
(Concluded from last issue) 


HE problem of moving about unaided is an 
interesting one, as it is the task which at 

first seems so difficult and insurmountable, 

but which will remain so just as long as the blind 
person fails to conquer it. A large housé with 
its many rooms, landings, etc., presents a great 
trial and worry to the blind man at first, but 
it is a problem which solves itself after the first 
few days provided the newcomer is not led about. 
By this I do not imply that a new resident is 
left to crash his way round without assistance. 
He needs and gets a lot of help, but we try to 
make it the right kind of help. If a blind 
person is gripped firmly by the arm and led 
about it will not help him to remember the way 
for another time. Instructions, a touch on the 
arm or shoulder, pointing out landmarks and 
the like are by far the most helpful ways of 
showing a blind person a new house. It is 
always rather difficult to restrain other residents 
from doing too much for the newcomer, and I 
consider it essential that the staff should not 
always be changing so that they can get into 
the way of giving the correct amount of help. 
The rather fussy, partially sighted resident can 
also be a menace if not checked. As a rule, 
getting to know the house and move about 
freely inside takes a new resident about a week. 


‘When this first stage has been accomplished, 


the garden is the next step forward. We have 
not a big garden but it is quite tricky and it 
takes a few days to master getting on to the 
lawn or down to the gate. We are particularly 
fortunate at America Lodge in having a very 
quiet private road about a quarter of a mile 
long immediately to the left of our main gate ; 
this might have been put there for us, as it is 
ideal for providing a simple walk for beginners. 
‘There are no side roads leading off it, and at the 
end is a large closed gate, so it is impossible fora 
blind person to get lost. After being shown 


this walk once they are usually quite able to : 
manage by themselves. An important feature 
of this walk is the fact that at one point there 
are high walls on either side of the road, and in 
consequence a decided echo of footsteps or the 
tap of a stick resounds quite distinctly ; usually 
the new person mentions this fact and asks what 
it is. This enables me to explain simply the 
process of sound location or echo detection 
upon which a blind person depends so much. 
Obviously all objects do not give such a decided. - 
echo and it is up to the blind person to develop .’ 
the art of detecting it, even though it may be 
very slight. The faculty of sound location is 
one which needs developing by training, and it 
is therefore necessary for the newly blind person 
to have its uses pointed out to him; then his 
own interest and curiosity will soon result in 
him trying it out for himself. The front porch 
at the Lodge has a decided echo and a hollow 
sound when approached from outside, and by a 
process of tapping it is quite easy to locate 
the entrance. For pin pointing sound we play 
darts, and for this purpose I have erected a dart 
board on a stand which we carry out on to the 
lawn and play there. <A piece of wood about . 
two feet long marks the place for the players to 
throw, and from the centre of this, forming the 
letter “T’’, is a narrow plank extending to the 
base of the stand on which the board is fixed. 
Immediately behind the centre of the board is a 
small enclosed platform on which is placed a 
clockwork metronome. The tap-tap of the 
metronome indicates to the blind player the 
centre of the board and he makes his throw 
accordingly. Much pleasure is derived from 
the game and it is very popular. From the 
first simple walk described above more difficult 
walks are undertaken—to the beach, to the 
town, to the barber’s, etc. 

For the women at the Lodge we have a simpl, 
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housewifery course, including cleaning and 
keeping their own rooms tidy, washing up, 
helping in the kitchen, ironing, etc. Success in 


this work depends to a great extent upon the > 


initiative of the person concerned, but if she is 
sufficiently keen and willing to make the 
necessary effort, a great deal can be done even 
in a rather unsuitable house like ours. 


I have endeavoured to show you how we pro- 
vide a full working life at America Lodge, and 
before I close I must complete the picture by 
telling you how we play. Our outside social 
activities consist of walks, visits to concerts, 
cinemas and theatres, etc. Considerable support 
was given to the home by voluntary: helpers 
during the early war years, and I compiled a 
rota of guides for most days in the week. To-day 
I am calling less and less on voluntary helpers 
as many of the residents have partial sight and 
are able to help those less fortunate than them- 
selves. We also find it preferable to encourage 
independence rather than depend upon sighted 
escorts. The beach is quite popular in the 
summer and we have our own beach hut which 
is used on most fine days. Bathing is encour- 
aged. Each Monday a party of twenty residents 
go to the local theatre as guests of the manage- 
ment and this is very much enjoyed. Many 
newly blind people are surprised to discover that 
they can still enjoy a good play. Orchestral 
concerts provide entertainment for the musical. 
Three local cinemas extend free hospitality 
to our people, one cinema even includes tea after 
the show. Many newly blind people still main- 
tain a healthy interest in films and are very keen 
to go to the cinema each week. Many local 
organisations are very interested in the Lodge 
and invite our people to concerts, dances, etc., 
from time to time. 


Indoor social activities are varied but are 
always organised with a view to helping residents 


_When they leave the Lodge. The radio must’ 


_ always rank foremost in entertainment for the 
blind. In. order to encourage listening to the 
radio the majority of the free time is not 
organised, so that our residents can follow their 
own particular programme. Games and puzzles 
of all kinds are kept and introduced to residents. 
Draughts, dominoes, skittles, etc., are easily 
mastered, but chess is rather too advanced for 
most newly blind people. The talking book 
comes into its own during a wet spell of weather 
when people cannot get out. It is difficult, 
however, to find a book to suit all tastes. 

We have a small committee at the Lodge for 
the purpose of deciding and arranging indoor 
entertainments according to the taste of the 
house. Four residents and myself form this 
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committee. We have a dance once a week. 
A weekly spelling and Quiz Bee or Brains Trust,. 
and a concert from talent in the house from > 
time to time, say about every three weeks. 
Every Sunday evening we have a talk given by 
one of the residents followed by a discussion. 
This talk is either on his own work prior to 
losing his sight or about his hobbies or experi- 
ences. We find no difficulty in getting different. 
members of the house to speak, and it is sur- 
prising what a varied and interesting lot of 
talks we have had. Darts and domino tour- 
naments are held every fortnight. with an 
entrance fee of threepence, and prizes for the 
winning team after eliminating play. New 
ideas are constantly being put forward, and. 
variety and change are necessary for maintained. 
interest. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
A Sore Subject 

Sir,—‘‘ Allow me to open the door for you 
Having to-day nearly broken my nose on the 
edge of an open door, so kindly opened for me 
with the above words, I have decided to write 
this in the hope that it may meet the eyes of 
some of your kind-hearted sighted readers. My 
earnest and urgent advice to them (and I hope 
they may pass it on to other friends) is: Never 
open a door for a blind man or woman! Lead 
them up to the door, if you find they are groping 
for it, but if it is shut, leave them to open it 
for themselves. Indeed, I would go so far as to. 
advise that if the door is already open, you should. 
gently but firmly shut it in their face! Just close 
your eyes and try the experiment for yourselves. 
If the door is shut, you open it and know exactly 
where you are. Ifit is wide open, or worse still, - 
half open, ten to one you will bang your head 
against the edge, as I did, or you will, at best, 
spread out your arms into the wide open spaces. 
until you eventually find your bearings. 

Verb. sap. Apparent rudeness is often the 
greatest kindness. 

Yours, with a sore nose, 

GERARD E. Fox. 


ees 


To the Editor. 
Dangerous Spades 
SIR,—What is the use of money being spent on ~ 
the prevention of blindness when toy shops are: 
allowed to sell spades for toddlers with sharp: 
steel points, instead of the old wooden ones 
which have been used for generations with 
perfect safety ? Yours, etc., 
INDIGNANT MOTHER. 
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To the Editor. | 
Maps—Diagrams 

Str,—I read with much interest your article 
on maps and diagrams. Having quite a col- 
lection of them I often amuse myself by going 
over them. Personally, I found the design of the 
old maps published in the Atlas of the British 
Isles, most satisfactory; the poetry line sign 
being a great guide; also the two alphabets in 
the Key. I am also “at home”’ in the design 
where all the Braille characters are used as in 
some of the War Maps. I think the arrangement 
where the two fingers meet, is the least satis- 
factory. Another thing to be said for the all- 
character design is that the numbers of places 
are at the beginning of a line, therefore, are 
easily found. I much enjoy looking at embossed 
diagrams, but I can understand the difficulty 
of a person who has never seen being able to 
grasp the idea of a diagram, especially where 
perspective is concerned. ; 
~I cannot close this letter without expressing 
my gratitude to you and those who so devotedly 
try to help us to comprehend the things around. 

Yours, etc., 
(Miss) J. D. Joyce. 
To the Editor. 
Miss M. J. Lovell 

S1R,—I know someone who was in communica- 
tion with Miss M. J. Lovell more than 40 years 
ago. Whether that person is still alive I do 
not know, but I refer to Mr. F. A. J. Burns, who 
was Assistant Secretary at the British and 


_ Foreign Blind Association, now the National 


Institute. Mr. Burns went from the Association 
to the Bible Society, and I lost track of him after 
that. At Christmas time, Mr. Burns made some 
journeys down to Paternoster Row to buy 
Christmas cards to send out to her, and was, 
I believe, generally interested in her work. 
Yours, etc., 
JAMES E. SMITH. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


J. T. Davidson, solicitor, and for 38 years 
Secretary of the Fife Society for the Blind. 
At the Annual meeting of the Society last 
month, the Chairman, Sir Michael Nairn, 
Bart., expressed the Society’s highest appre- 
ciation of and gratitude for Mr. Davidson’s 


faithful devotion to the cause of the blind for- 


so many years and its deep sense of loss. But 
for a short break between I905 and 1908, the 
Davidson family had been connected with the 
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administration of the Society for almost 70 
years, Mr. Davidson’s father, the late Mr. 
Alexander Davidson, having been Secretary 
from 1875 to 1905. 

Miss Ada Foyster, formerly a blind Braille 
transcriber and proof reader at the National 
Institute for the Blind. She was educated at 
the Royal Normal College for the Blind, and 
entered the service of the Institute (then 
known asthe British and Foreign Blind 
Association) in -1g09. Later she became the 
Institute’s Senior Proof Reader. She had 
many friends at the Institute, and her life was 
devoted to the work she loved. She retired, 


after 34 years’ service, in March, 1943. 


id OR Fi 
PUBLICATIONS 


‘* Esperanta Ligilo ’’ Reappears 
The first number since the war of this inter- ~ 
national Braille journal was issued last 
month by its editor and publisher, Mr. Harald 
Thilander, of Stocksund, Sweden. It is all 
in Esperanto, and its contents are a triumph of 
selection, considering the difficulty of regaining 
contact with former contributors, and of finding 
suitable material in printed Esperanto maga- 
zines, many of which, like our “Ligilo”’ are 
only just seeing the light again. There are 
notes of affairs in Holland during the war, 
various good articles from current Esperanto 
magazines, and the Editor’s forecast of its own 
future, all interesting even to readers in Britain 
where Braille abounds, but of far more 
importance to the blind of many countries where 
war damage has deprived them of their Braille 
presses and libraries. Thus Captain-Jan Silhan 
writes of his enforced removal from Lwov to 
Cracow in Poland: ‘“‘ Among other things that 
I could not bring away was my beloved 
Braille library, many volumes of which were 
copied by my wife. Our Braille libraries have 
been destroyed, so I am suffering from a very 
great ‘ Braille-hunger.’’’ The magazine will 
for the present be sent free to British readers 
who know the language by Mr. W. P. Merrick, 
Penso, Shepperton, who would also like to have 
the addresses of those wishing to find 
correspondents abroad. 
New Spanish Braille Magazine 
The first issue of a new 50-page monthly Braille 
magazine, called ‘‘ Reliéves,’’ has been produced 
by the Barcelona section of the Spanish National 
Organisation for the Blind. It is to be devoted 
to Blind Welfare, literature, science and the 
arts, and the annual subscription is 15 pesetas 
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in Spain and 18 pesetas to readers abroad. 
In an introduction the Editor, J. Ezquerra, 
expresses his great pleasure at the appearance 
of the magazine and his satisfaction at this 
means of renewed contact with the Braille 
readers of Spain, in company with whom, he 
says, he fought stern battles in the past against 
public misunderstanding and prejudice operating 
against the blind who desired only that they 
might be allowed to lead a normal life in society 
by means of labour and education. 

The magazine has made its appearance 
‘almost out of the blue’”’ since it had not been 
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previously advertised, and readers knew nothing 
of it until the arrival of the first issue on their 


doorsteps. Readers will find in it—he hopes— 


just the intellectual food which they are needing. 
It will include articles on the progress of science, 
passages of literature chosen from the works 
of the best Spanish authors, puzzles of all kinds, 
poetry, historical anecdotes, and, in general, 
anything which may be thought to contribute 
to the raising of the cultural level of the reader. 
Questions on a wide variety of topics are 
invited. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


cca ela Dab! lek "aa aot ee 
BRAILLE MUSIC. 

The prices of the following pieces of music are net, 

and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


production. 
Organ: ee 
18191 Hollins, A. Siciliana .. = ae ra peak e) 
18231 Hollins, A. Bourrée .. Rays o 6 
18858 Saint-Saéns. Prelude and Fugue in E, 
Book 1, No. 1, Op. 99 big Io 
Piano: 
18189 Alford, K. J. On the Quarter Deck, 
March aie my a . o 6 
18355 Kuhlau. Sonatinas, Op. 20 .. $i ae) 
18420 Offenbach, J. Orpheus in the Under- 
world, Overture us “% L-t0 
Dance: 
19402 Brooks, J. A door will open, Song 
Foxtrot a 2s a o% o 6 
19403 Hurran, D, Mary Lou, Song Fox- 
A Boe oa ate hy rie o 6 
19404 Roberts, A., and Fisher, D. Amado 
Mio, Song Fox-Trot os a o 6 
19405 Simon, N. Coax me a little bit, Song 
Fox-Trot .. dig pee i o 6 
Songs: 
18850 Russell, Kennedy. Come in, and 
welcome, D flat: D—E! .. ae o 6 
18945 Thiman, E. H. England, Arise! 
(Unison Song for Massed Voices) .. o 6 
18774 Wood, Haydn. When the Home-Bells 
ring again, G: D—E? as SEL Saha ©) 
Reprints. 
Piano: 
7856 Bach. French Suite No. 5. 
7104 Coleridge-Taylor. Petite Suite de Concert. 
8322 Grieg. Holberg Suite. 
15313 Romberg. The Desert Song, Selection. 
Songs: 
2333 D’Hardelot. Because. 
1472 Handel. He shall feed His Flock and Come 
unto Him. 
11522 Rasbach. Trees. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. Unless otherwise stated, all books are in 
Standard English Braille, large size, interpointed and 
paper covers. 
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Fiction: 

18450-1 In Hazard, by Richard Hughes. A sea story 
by the author of « High Wind in Jamaica.” 
2 vols. 6s. 3d. per vol. F123. 

Fiction,* etc., for Children: 


19462 Old Testament Story Readers, by Cecil R. 
Baldock. The Stranger Prince, A story of 
Joseph. 1 vol. 4s. 6d. F4q. 

Medical: 


19421-2 Health and Fitness, by Ethel Browning, M.D. 
Gives a simple routine of health for those 
who are well, and explanations of the causes 
of unfitness and the measures to be taken to 
overcome it for those who are not well. 
Special attention is paid to the mental aspect 
of health. 2 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. F126. 


Music Literature: 

19439-41 British Music of our Time, edited by A. L. 
Bacharach. First-class critics, each an enthusiast on 
his subject, write on the modern composers—Delius, 
Holst, Vaughan Williams, John Ireland, Sir 
Arnold Bax, Benjamin Britten, and many others, 
and the final chapter is entitled ‘‘ What Now?” 
3 vols. 6s. 6d. per vol. F196. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4760-4764 The Setons, by O. Douglas. 
Moon. 5 vols. (Limited edition). 
The Count of Monte Cristo, re-told as a Short 
Story by the Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill. 
Grade 2 Moon. Price Is. 


Grade 2 


4775 


4776 


by the Rt. Hon. W. S. Churchill. Grade 2 
Moon. Price ts. 
4777. The She-Wolf, by Saki. Grade 2 Moon. Small 
pamphlet. Price 6d. 
4778 Laura, by Saki. Grade 2 Moon. Small pamphlet. 
Price 6d. 
Notice. 


The Moon Works will be closed from the 24th August 
to the 7th September, inclusive. Will customers 
please send in urgent orders as soon as possible? 


ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
MANUSCRIPT MUSIC LIBRARY. 


- Carols: 


784 Howells, Herbert. Here is the little door. 

785 Parry. When Christ was born of Mary free. 
786 Terry, Richard R. Sweet was the songe the 
Virgine sange. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, re-told as a Short Story | 


' 
: 
| 
| 


805 Wolf, Hugo. 
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Piano: 

787 Bach-Liszt. 
G munor. 

788 Bax, Arnold. Second Sonata in G. 


Organ Fantasia and Fugue in 


789 Borodine. Mazurka in D flat (No. 4 of “ Petite 
Suite ”’). 
790 Delius, Frederick. Serenade from the drama 
’ ‘““ Hassan.” 
791 Kammell. Giga in B flat (arr. by Craxton and 
Moffat). 


792 Scriabine. 

Piano Duet: 
Mozart. Sonata No. 1 in D— 

793 Primo Part. 

794 Secondo Part. 

Songs: 

795 Bach. Alto Recit. and Air “ Grief and Pain” 
(Nos. 9 and 10, ‘‘ St. Matthew Passion ”’’). 

796 Bach. Alto Recit. and Air “ In love my Saviour 
now is dying ”’ (Nos. 57 and 58, “‘ St. Matthew 
Passion ’’). 

797 Debussy. -Récit. et Air de Lia, “ L’Année en 
vain’ chasse l’année! ”’ 

798 Gibbs, Armstrong. - Neglected Moon. 

799 Miles, P. Napier. My Master hath a garden. 

800 Quilter, Roger. Orpheus with his lute. 

80r Scott, Cyril. Autumn Song. 

802 Shaw, Geoffrey. A Child’s Prayer (Unison). 

803 Stanford. Windy Nights (Unison). 

804 Williams,G. The House that Jack built (Unison). 

Das Verlassene Magdlein. 


8 Etudes, Op. 42. 


Examination Papers. 
Royal College of Organists, January and July, 
1994-— 
806 Associateship. 
807 Fellowship. 
808 University of London. 
Papers, 1933-1945. 


Specimen B.Mus. 
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_ BRAILLE READING COMPETITION 
National Library for the Blind, Northern Branch 
5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3 


The Annual Braille Reading Competition will be 
held in Manchester on Saturday, October 5th, 1946, 
Starting at 9 a.m. 

Unrehearsed passages will be read and prizes will be 
awarded in each class, but should the entries in any class 
be very limited prizes will only be awarded if merited. 

The ‘“‘ Mouat Jones’ Cup is open to competitors of 
Class I. 

The “‘ Blanesburgh ” Cup can be competed for by 
entrants of Classes II, II and IV, and it will be awarded 
for the best reading of a passage from ‘“‘ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.” 

The “‘ Whitehead ” Schools Cup is open for competi- 
tion by teams entered by schools in Class V, and 

The ‘“‘ Conway ”’ Schools Cup is open for competition 
by teams entered by schools in Class VI. 

Competitors will be divided into the following 
classes :— 

ADULTS : 

Advanced readers for the “‘ Mouat Jones ’”’ Cup. 


Class I. Advanced readers. 
Class II. Other readers. 


Class III. Readers who have lost their sight during 
the past seven years. 

JUNIORS : 

Class IV. Readers aged 16 to 20 inclusive. 
Class V. Readers aged 11 to 15 inclusive. 
Class VI. Children under 11 years of age. 

Competitors in Class VI may read contracted or 
uncontracted Braille. 

Intending competitors should send in their names 
(stating in which classes they wish to enter) to the 
Branch Secretary, National Library for the Blind, 5, St. 
John Street, Manchester, 3, before Saturday, September 


21st, 1946. 


ADVERTISEMEN I’ 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


Educated blind lady (not invalid) welcomed into 
home of ex-Blind Welfare Officer.—Brine, Westons, 
Milland, Liphook, Hants. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, HARDMAN 
STREET, LIVERPOOL. ; 
Required for next term—Resident Instructress for 
Machine- and MHand-Knitting and Chair-Caning. 
Applications, stating qualifications, salary required, and 
copies of references, to Superintendent. 


HOME TEACHER FOR THE BLIND required. 
Salary {180 per annum, rising by annual increments ot 
£10, to £250, plus cost of living bonus. Applications, 


stating age, experience and qualifications with copies . 


of testimonials to Messrs. McKerrell Brown & Gray, 
C.A., 14, Rutland Square, Edinburgh, 1, before 31st 
August, 1946. 


THE CLEVELAND AND SOUTH DURHAM INSTI- 
TUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, 
tequire female Supervisor for Knitting Department 
employing 9 blind operatives in Flat and Round 
Machine sections. . 

Applications, stating age, experience and salary 
required to be forwarded to Secretary-Superintendent 
accompanied by business references. 


ts. 6d. A Line (MINIMUM 55.) 


General Foreman wanted for small workshops with 
basket and brush departments. Apply by the 
31st August, stating age, salary required, qualifications, 
etc., to the Secretary, Chester & District Blind Weliare 
Society, 13a, Lower Bridge Street, Chester. 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
Home Teacher in the County of Hertfordshire. Salary, 
if certificated, {180 to £250, rising by annual increments 
oi fro, plus War Bonus of ros. a week and Subsistence 
allowance of 7s. 6d. per week. Car provided. Applica- 
tions with testimonials stating age and experience, to 
be submitted to Miss Alder, Secretary, Hertfordshire 
Societv for the Blind, Farthings, Much Hadham; 
Herts. Tel.: Much Hadham 115. 

Sighted Finishers required (hand and machine) for 
Knitwear Department. Five-day week. Pension 
scheme in force. London Association for the Blind, 
19-21, Crawford Street, Baker Street, W.1. 

HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited to 
apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstafi, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17 (enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. Many honours gained 
by previous subscribers. 
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OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the post of sighted Home 
Teacher of the Blind (woman) in the County of Oxford- 
shire. Salary £200 per annum plus cost of living bonus 
and travelling allowance. Applications, with testim- 
onials, stating age and experience, to be addressed to 
Hon. Secretary, Oxford Society for the Blind, 25, Capel 
Close, Oxford. 


aw ee 


WARWICKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND. 


Certified Home Teacher required. Must drive car. 
Commencing salary £185 18s. per annum, rising by 
yearly increments of £15 to £275 per annum, plus cost 
of living bonus £48 2s. per annum, plus travelling 
expenses and allowance for subsistence. The terms of 
the appointment will be reviewed when a National 
scale has been approved. Successful candidate will be 
required to undergo a medical examination and join the 
Association’s Superannuation Scheme. Apply: The 
Secretary, 14, Northgate Street, Warwick, for form of 
application. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Appointment of Home Teacher of the Blind 
Applications are invited for the position of sighted 
female Home Teacher of the Blind, for duty in the 
Administrative County Area adjacent to Bolton. 
Previous experience in Blind Welfare an advantage 
but not essential. Salary according to experience and 
qualifications, rising to a maximum of £208 perannum, 
plus war bonus, at present £48 per annum, plus travel- 
ling expenses. The position will be superannuable. 
Applications in applicant’s own handwriting, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than two recent testi- 
monials, stating age, experience and qualifications, 
must be received by the County Medical Officer 
of Health, County Offices, Preston, not later than 
Monday, 26th August, 19406. : 

R. H. Apcock, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

County Offices, Preston. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL 
Home Teacher of the Blind 


Applications are invited from sighted persons holding 
the certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
the post of female Home Teacher of the Blind, at a 
salary within the seale £252, rising by annual increments 
of {12 to £288 a year, plus a war addition at the rate of 
18s. 6d. a week. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to qualifications and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and 
the successful candidate will be required to pass a 
medical examination. 

Candidates should preferably be able to provide and 
maintain a car for which an allowance on the County 
Council scale will be paid. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of two 
recent testimonials should be sent not later than the 
31st August, 1946, to the Executive Officer, Blind 
Welfare Service, County Hall, Maidstone, from whom 
any further particulars required may be obtained. 

W. L. Pratts, : 
Clerk of the County Council. 
July, 1946. 
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BRAILLE WATCH FOR SALE. 
Hunter, jewelled movement. 
£30 or near oOffer.. 
BEACON, 224, Great Portland Street, W.1. 


HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE 


OF THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant 
Matron at Home for the Blind, Linden House, Lyming- 
ton, accommodating 20 residents, male and female of 
varying ages, also holiday guests. 

Candidates should have experience in Social Welfare, 
knowledge of Home Nursing and Handicrafts, and be 
capable of taking charge during the Matron’s absence. 

The post requires someone with initiative, and an 
understanding of elderly people.. 

Salary £130—f160 with emoluments and super- 
annuation. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions, with copies of two recent testimonials, should 
reach the Secretary, 81, North Walls, Winchester, 
before the 29th August, 1946. 


g-carat gold 
Accurate timekeeper. 


WEST SUSSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 

Applications are invited for the post of Certificated. 
(sighted) Home Teacher (female). Salary £100 per 
annum, rising by six annual increments of £15 and one 
of {10 to £280 per annum, plus war bonus at present 
£48 per annum. Previous experience will be considered. 
in fixing commencing salary. The present salary scale 
is subject to any review which may take place under 
the National Joint Council’s grading scheme. 

Candidates must be able to drive a car (which will 
be provided), or be willing to learn before taking up 
duty. 

The post is subject to the provisions of the Local 
Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the suc- 
cessful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, with names and addresses of two references, 
should be addressed to the. County Medical Officer, 
County Hall, Chichester. 

T. C. Haywarp, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

August, 1946. 


CITY OF BRADFORD 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the post of female Home 
Teacher for the Blind. 

The present scale of salaries for the post of Home 
Teacher is {190 per annum rising to {240 per annum 
by annual increments of £10, plus bonus at present 
£48 2s. od. per annum ; but the Council have adopted 
the National Joint Council’s Scheme of Conditions of 
Service and as soon as a decision is reached on the scale 
of salaries for Home Teachers, the scale will be 
applicable. 

The post will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidate will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 


Applicants should hold the certificate of the College 


of Teachers of the Blind. 
Applications stating age and previous experience, 


accompanied by copies of not more than three recent ~ 


testimonials, must be delivered to the undersigned not 
later than the 26th August, 1946. 
W. H. LEATHEM, 


Town Hall, Town Clerk. 


Bradford. 
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HE main object oi welfare work for the deaf-blind should be to enable a deaf-blind 

_ person to live an ordinary life amongst ordinary people. This can only be done by 

assisting the deaf-blind person to become one who, both inside and outside the 

home, is accepted as a normal person in every way, except for his need of a special 
means of communication and of a guide when he goes about the streets. 

It is clear at the outset that three main factors are present in the problem. 

The first is the mental and psychological fitness of the deaf-blind person to play 

his part. The second is the willingness of the general public to concede him his place 


- and to help him to maintain it. The third is a common “ language.” between the deaf-blind and the 


general public. ; 

The first is the business of the teaching profession. The second is the business of the publicity 
departments of the Blind Welfare bodies. To give effect to the third, two alternatives are at present 
possible. One is that the general public should be taught and kept familiar with the Manual Alphabet.. 
The other is that the deaf-blind should be taught, and made proficient in, the reading of ordinary 
sighted capitals. 

Each of the three main factors is a subject for careful discussion. My object here is merely to 
introduce the idea that such a new type of deaf-blind person can and should be produced. The 
following remarks may indicate some lines of thought towards this end. 

Before anything can be attempted with the deaf-blind, the teachers themselves need to be 
imbued with the belief in the possibility of the aim. A few hand-picked teachers might be given a 


course of training under an expert in psychology and thus form a nucleus of specialist teachers who 


could be called upon to advise any particular home teacher, who had a “ possible ” deaf-blind person 
in her charge, or who could form the staff at a small specialist training centre for the deaf-blind. 
These hand-picked teachers should themselves be of the independent and self-reliant type, practical 
people rather than sentimental, able to identify themselves with the deaf-blind as comrades, rather 


.. than as superior beings. Their business would be to create self-confidence in their pupils and to 
‘minimise the double handicap. They would be out to produce an attitude of mind rather than to 
teach handicrafts or run social clubs—and it may be noted that not only the deaf-blind but al/ blind 
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people need such psychological preparation. 


What is a “ possible’’ deaf-blind person ? 
A possible child is one who has learned Braille 
and shows fair intelligence and evidence of 
character. Stubbornness may be a good trait 
which can be moulded into firmness by 
grafting upon it reasonableness. The aggressive 
tendency can also be moulded into the kind of 
pugnacity without which no deaf-blind person 
can go far in life. 
quashed, but carefully guided. The child 
should be allowed to have his own way as much 
as possible, and find out for himself whether it 
pays him ornot. He should be allowed to make 
his own mistakes and then be shown, why he 
made them and how to avoid them in future. 
His teachers should treat him as a friend and 
encourage him to feel himself growing up into 
a responsible person. Sighted children should 
be brought into regular contact with him, and 
he should be given the power to make his own 
contribution to the pleasure of such sighted 
‘‘ guests ’’ so that he can feel he is equal to them. 
He should be helped to take hard knocks with 
equanimity, and the teacher should explain 
that all people have to learn to take them and 
that he is not being victimised because of his 
handicaps. He should be taught always to be 
reasonable in his demands, and to concede that 
other people have their rights and their ways of 
looking at things. All this is part of the method 
of building up a “mentality.” Any good 
teacher can add to it. 

With the newly deaf-blind adult, the method 
of producing the required mental attitude will 
vary according to the type and character of the 
individual and to his previous state—whether 
he has been blind with hearing, deaf with 
sight, or had normal senses; but some general 
remarks are again possible. 


First, the incentive must be created. It’s 
going to be a very hard job for him to regain 
his place: it’s going to need every ounce of 
‘character and brains and courage he possesses. 
It is not easy. This must be impressed at once. 
It is very hard. It would be much easier for 
him to allow himself to go into the “ deaf- 
blind world’ as others have done before him : 
but if he is willing to make a real effort and 
means business, he can be “a man amongst 
-men” again. The pioneering and exploring 
urges can be used with advantage in creating 
this incentive ; also, pride in achieving some- 
thing which others have failed to achieve ; 
fear of being a coward or of becoming a burden 
to others. All these “attitudes” are strong 
supports to the new mentality. The idea that 
he is alone in a world of people who are 
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thoroughly mystified by his state ; that he can 
impose whatever impression he pleases upon 


their minds in regard to himself; that he can — 


either win their respact or their pity, according 
to his own actions, and that if he can but 
succeed he will have done something really 
worth while, not only for himself, but for all 
deaf-blind people—these are other’ means of 
arousing the necessary incentive. The difficulty 
should on no account be minimised; but the 
appeal to his manhood to conquer them should 
be the theme song. 


All ordinarily intelligent people are “ possi- 
bles,” and varying progress would result from 
almost ‘all such types. Where one shows 
unusual keenness, the specialist teacher should 
have him, under regular care either in a training 
centre or by regular visits. 


But such deaf-blind people are worthy of 
more help than is given to the ordinary run 
of deaf-blind. Their relatives should be educated 
too—taught how to help them; taught to 
accord to them the same courtesy and con- 
sideration which any member of the family 
would reczive ; taught to defer to their opinion 
as to that of other members ; and taught how 
to help the deaf-blind person to make contacts 
with visitors and with people in the street, by 
encouraging such visitors and other people to 
speak direct to the deaf-blind person and not 
through an interpreter. Above all, such deaf- 
blind people should be provided with a guide 
to enable them to get out into that world for 
which they have been trained. 
guide, their opportunities are so limited as to 
make their effort out of all proportion to the 
results. Such a guide should be a Guide—a 
person to take the deaf-blind person out—but 
not to dry-nurse him ; to take him into a shop 
but not to do his business for him. 


When a deaf-blind person has succeeded in 
overcoming his handicaps sufficiently to be 
fit to meet all comers, he 1S surely entitled to 
every possible help and a guide is essential. 


With regard to the public attitude, here the 
local Blind Society can do much, both by 
bringing people into contact with the deaf- 
blind person and impressing upon them that he 
vs an ordinary being, and also by using the local 
press for propaganda articles, which could be 
supplied by the propaganda department of the 


“«e 


National Institute for the Blind. These would — 


help not only the deaf-blind, but the whole 
blind community ; but special mention of the 
deaf-blind should be included where such are 
part of the blind community. The theme of 
all such propaganda should be that blind people 
are quite ordinary people. 


Without a 


oe 


_ ordinary purposes. 


after itself. 
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A common language is such an obvious 
pre-requisite if one would hold a place in any 
society that the present lack of it in regard to 
the deaf-blind and the general public is 
significant of the mentality of all concerned. 
Without such a common. language all else is 
useless. To expect the general public to learn 
and use the manual is, to my mind, not practical 
politics, but if it can be done, by all means do 
it. At present, no means is used to achieve 
this object. In my opinion, and from my own 
experience, the only feasible solution is for the 
deaf-blind to be taught to read block letters 
so quickly that they are able to speak to anyone 
and everyone. This method is much more 
difficult for the deaf-blind person, but with 
this ability he is certain that he can understand 
what is said to him by anyone, stranger or 
friend. Speed can be gained ; it is possible to 
read the sighted letters as quickly as they can 
be written, which is quite quickly enough for 
The average deaf-blind 
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person, like most other people, is naturally 
prone to take the easy way; it is perfectly 
human for him to lean towards the easier 
manual method; but results of this human 
weakness are so obvious to-day that the 
argument hardly needs further discussion. 
To meet and mix with the world one must be 
able to read sighted letters and do it well. 
Every newly deaf-blind person and every 
deaf-blind child should be encouraged to learn 
and become really proficient in this means of 
communication. Anything less than proficiency 
is of little use. In fact, every blind child should 
be taught the sighted letters, not only in case 
he becomes deaf in later life, but also to enable 
him to write a letter with the aid of a frame. 

There is no cut-and-dried way of turning out 
a blind or deaf-blind person such as is envisaged 
here. There’s no quick method. It’s a matter 
of creating the right mentality from the 
beginning : a job for an enthusiast. But it can 
be done. Definitely. 


SCENT AND SENTIMENT 


By E. CARROLL 


ITHOUT a keen sense of smell, one 
misses the sweets of life. It is sur- 
prising how lightly this sense is 
esteemed. Dim or defective sight 

may be remedied with suitable glasses. There 
are devices for the hard of hearing. But this 
seems the Cinderella of the senses—left to look 
Yet what an important part it can 
play in the lives of all, especially those who are 
blind, who are blessed with a normal nose! 
The delights of the scented garden naturally 
suggest themselves first. But what about the 
fruits of the earth? The smell of strawberries 
is even more delectable than the taste. Apples 
and pears ripening in the orchard give forth an 
incense all theirown. The fruit of the blackberry 
and the raspberry is more richly perfumed than 
the blossom. The peach, the pineapple, plum, 


_ grapes—allfragrant—affording exquisite pleasure. 


But scents, with their miraculous power of 
recalling scenes and incidents; places, build- 
ings—mean infinitely more than this. 

A whiff of burning peat will carry the home- 
sick emigrant back to Ireland quicker than a 
piled barrow-load of shamrock. One breath of a 
beanfield in bloom—a hint of meadowsweet—is 
sufficient to recall the doings of a whole summer's 
day. Lilacs in the rain can revive the most 
tender or inspiring episode. 3 

And what of the vague, haunting fragrance 
that lingers among the pages of certain old and 
treasured books ?—stirring strange, half pleas- 
ant, half regretful memories. Scent holds secrets, 


In Dickens’ “Great Expectations” we know 
that the smell of a crushed black-currant leaf 
called up a rather wistful picture of the past to 
Pip. Sights, sounds, fade from memory. A 
scent is never forgotten. 

Our first piano ! Not the one we learnt on— 
somehow that had lost its fragrance and its 
mystery. But that other revered and glamorous 
affair we were only allowed to touch on certain 
rare and special occasions. Who cannot recall 
the mellow, aromatic—the exciting scent of 
rosewood and ivory when its glossy lid was 
raised? ... Or the fresh, exhilarating smell of 
the parched earth after a shower of rain? How 
we lingered up the glistening gravel path on our 
way from school, sniffing the pungent air! Nor 
do such scents lose their potency with the pass- 
ing years. The association of peppermint drops 
with geography lessons is so strong as almost to 
ring the school bell! Time, distance, make no 
difference. Tothe perfume all things are possible. 

What exactly it means to Rover or Chummy 
only Rover or Chummy can tell. Much of it is 
a sealed book to us mere humans. But a simple 
country walk as we know it becomes quite a 
complicated and intriguing affair to him—a 
daily adventure full of thrills and ecstacies. 

With his subtle and discriminating sense of 
smell, he is capable of much finer distinctions. 


‘“ The brilliant scent of water, 
The brave smell of a stone! ”’ 


It must be great fun being a dog sometimes. 
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Home Teachers’ Syllabus 
Teacher of the Blind announces that the syllabus 
for the Home Teachers’ Examination of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind has been revised, 
and that the 1947 Syllabus will shortly be 
available. The Home Teachers’ Examining 
Board asks all agencies, home teachers and 
prospective home teachers to acquaint them- 


selves fully with the new syllabus, as several . 


important changes have been made. 


Bristol Blind Gardeners.—The Bristol Guild 
of Blind Gardeners held a successful garden 
show at Bristol last month. The 700 exhibits 
from 400 exhibitors included flowers, fruit, 
vegetables, poultry, rabbits and handicrafts. 
Apart from the Bristol district exhibitors came 
from Somerset, Gloucester, Wilts, Devon, 
Dorset and Cornwall. The champion blind 
gardener, who won a silver cup for the most 
points, was Mr. Charles Hobby, of aa 
who is 78. 


Holidays for Berkshire Blind.—At the annual 
meeting of the Berkshire Blind Society, held 
at Reading, the President, Mrs. Benyon, 
announced that it was hoped to reserve beds 
at convalescent homes in various parts of the 
country where the blind could enjoy holidays 
accompanied by their guides. 

Success of Classes for Home Teachers.—At 
a meeting of the Wigan Town Council last month, 
Councillor Droney mentioned that the pioneer 
experiment promoted by the Wigan Education 
Committee in establishing classes for the 
training of home teachers for the blind, had 
had a most successful outcome. All seven 
candidates entered for the examination of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind were successful, 
and one of them secured second place in the 
whole country. 

Blind Bard Blesses the Princess.—When 
Princess Elizabeth was invested as a Bard 
at the National Eisteddfod at Mountain 
Ash last month, the ceremony ended with a 
blessing given in English by the Rev. Dr. 
Elvet Lewis, the blind Bard and a former 
Arch Druid. } 

Blind Welfare Committee for Northern 
Ireland.—The Minister of Health and Local 
Government has now appointed the Blind 
Welfare Advisory Committee for Northern 
Ireland which he foreshadowed in a speech 
to the House of Commons on March 21. 

Mr. Fred Thompson, M.P., will be chairman 
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“and. the other members are :—Messrs. pak: 


Duff, J.P., Edward Gilmore, David Heaslett, 
J.P., J. J. Hogg, B.Sc., F. W. Joyce, Councillor 
J. W. Lindsay, W. Mathers, M.B.E., Councillor 
Patrick Maxwell, M.P., H. W. Neely, R. D. 
Patterson, S. Steele, and William Sweeney. 
The Secretary of the committee is Mr. J. K. 
MacDonald, D.F.C., LL.B., of the Ministry of 
Health and Local Government. 

The appointment of the committee was 
warmly welcomed by Mr. Quin, who is Chairman 
of the Blind Welfare Association and the 
Workshops for the Blind. ‘I fecl it will lead 
to the co-ordination of the work which is being 
done for blind persons,”’ he told a representative 
of the Belfast Telegraph. 


National Association of Home ‘Teachers of 
the Blind.—The Committee is very | pleased 
to report that the National Association of 
Home Teachers of the Blind is to be represented 
on the Executive Council of the National 
Institute for the Blind: They feel that this 
connection with a national organisation will be 
of great value to the Association in all’ matters 
relating to the Home Teaching Service. 

The Committee regret that no decision has 
yet been reached with regard to Home Teachers’ 
salaries, but all members of the Association 
will be notified immediately the National 
Joint Council has reached a decision. 


Adult Education.—We are indebted to Miss 
M. Crossley, Organising Secretary, Warwick- 
shire Association for the Blind, for the following 
particulars of a College for Adult Education 
which is being started by the Y.M.C.A. at 
Kingsgate, Broadstairs, Kent, this Autumn. 
‘‘ This. College,’’ says Miss Crossley, ‘‘ might 
well interest some of our blind people, and I 
do feel it is-a splendid opportunity for young 
blind and sighted to mix. 

The courses are being designed for young 
workers between the ages of eighteen and. 
thirty, and preference will be given to those 
who left school before fifteen. The dates of 
the first three courses are :—September 28th 
to October 26th, November 2nd to November 
2gth, December 2nd to December 16th. 7 

The cost will be £6 per week (local Education 
Authorities may prove generous). 

Mr. R. M. Carey, who organised the courses 
of education at Rugby School in August 1945 
end 1946, will be acting principal. The major 
part of the time will be spent on the humanities : 


i. ee 
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Literature, History, Music and Art. , Optional 
religious discussions will also be held. 
Further particulars can be obtained from 


Mr. Edwin Barker, M.Sc., The Educational 


Secretary, Y.M.C.A., 112, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 

Schools for the Partially Sighted.—In the 
interests of both blind and partially sighted 
children, arrangements are being made, in 


_ accordance with the policy of the new Education 


Act, for these two classes of children to be 
educated in separate schools as soon as this is 
practicable. The school at Preston where 


both kinds of pupils used to be accepted is 


_ already established as a School for the Partially 


Sighted only. From the beginning of the 
September term this year, two other schools, 
which hitherto have catered for both blind 
and partially-sighted, will rank as Schools 
for the Partially Sighted only. They are the 
West of England School at Exeter, whose 
blind pupils will be sent to the Royal School 
of Industry for the Blind at Westbury-on- 
Trym and the Barclay School for Girls, whose 
pre-war home was at Brighton, but who are 
still in their war-time quarters at Sunninghill, 
Berkshire. 


Disabled Persons (Employment) Standard Per- 
centage Order.—The standard percentage for 
the determination of an employer’s quota of 
persons registered under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, was originally 2 per cent. 


Under a new Order dated July 25, 1946, the 


standard percentage for the purpose of the Act 
is increased from 2 per cent. to 3 per cent., 


_ the change to take effect from the 1st September, 


1946. 

Departure of French Blind Children.—The 
twenty-one French blind children who have 
been staying in this country since the middle 
of April, as guests of St. Vincent’s School for 
the Blind, West Derby, Liverpool, under a 


project financed jointly by the National Insti- 


tute for the Blind and the American Foundation 
for the Blind in New York, have now returned 
to France. Fourteen of them—accompanied by 
one of the two adults who have been looking 
after them throughout their visit—left Speke 
Airport on 3rd September for Paris. Represen- 


_tatives of St. Vincent’s School and the N.I-B., 


departure. 


as well as the French Vice-Consul in Liverpool, 
were at the a‘rport to see the children off. 
All members of the party agreed that their 
visit to England had teen a most enjoyable 
experience ; several of them have made firm 
friends among the pupils at St. Vincent’s 
School who showed evident sorrow at their 
A pleasing testimony to the benefits 
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derived from their stay in England was provided 
by a member of the Airport Staff who said 
that he would never have recognised them as 
the same party whom. he had assisted on arrival. 
The remaining seven children returned home 
by train and boat accompanied by Sister Marie 
Leonard, of the School for the Blind at Still, 
near Strasbourg. In the course of this journey, 
which took place on 6th September, these 
children were able to spend an hour and a 
half in London. They were conveyed by bus 
from, Euston to the N.JI.B., where lunch was 
provided for them. Before leaving the Institute 
for Victoria, each child was presented with a 
book in uncontracted English Braille, and 
Sister Marie Leonard with a Braille writing 
machine, which will be of very great value in 
her school as, since the liberation, it has had 
no Braille writers at all. 
Thus ended what has proved to be a novel 
and most successful experiment in international 
co-operation on behalf of the blind. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of : 


George Sherman, Manager of the Workshops 
for the Blind, Belfast, from head injuries 
following an accident in which his car was 
involved. Mr. Sherman entered the Sales 
Department of the Workshops 44 years ago, 
and by exceptional industry and his interest 
in Blind Welfare rose to be assistant manager, 
and then to be manager, succeeding the late 
Mr. J. H. Hewitt 25 years ago. He supervised 
many improvements and directed with con- 
spicuous success the removal some years ago 
of the workshops from Royal Avenue to the 
present premises at Lawnbrook Avenue. His 
kindly and sympathetic temperament endeared 
him to the blind workers by whom he will be 
sadly missed. For many years he was a co- 
opted member of the Blind Persons Act Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, and rendered dis- 
tinguished service to the cause of the blind | 
community in general. 

Henry William Griffiths, organist at Great 
Bookham Parish Church, Surrey, age 55 years. 
Educated at the School for the Blind, Wands- 
worth, and later at the Royal School for the 
Blind, Leatherhead, he eventually became 
musical director at the Royal School. Apart 
from that he was organist at St. Nicolas Church, 
Leatherhead, and a successful teacher of music. 
During the war, he acted as pianist for the 
Rovers Dance Band. 
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LEISURE AND THE YOUNG BLIND 


By J. DOUGLAS KIRKPATRICK 


N_ days not too long gone by, as time goes, | 
most Voluntary Associations had an em-. 


barrassingly modest income. They were 

obliged, in the phrase of to-day, to be “stark 
realists ’’; to be sure that their feet were very 
firmly planted on the ground, wherever their 
heads might be; to spend with a ruthless 
economy, knowing that they would be called 
upon to meet the elementary day-to-day needs 
arising out of blindness. For in the days of 
which I write there had been no Blind Persons 
Act, and the State did nothing for the blind 
over 16 years of age. The voluntary service 
available could not pretend to completeness. 
“ First things ’’—by which was meant employ- 
ment for those who could work and the care of 
a Home Visiting Agency for those who could not 
—absorbed all the money that could be gathered 
together. As for “‘ the problem of leisure”. . . 
it had never been heard of in those terms, of 
course. The community might well have 
reacted to such a suggestion: “‘ Give us the 
leisure and we’ll solve the problem’’; but the 
blind would have answered less surely, as many 
of them still do to-day. 


But to return to our Voluntary Agencies. 
After 1920, things began to happen. The 
financial position of Blind Welfare changed out of 
all recognition, the personnel of the service 
was strengthened and the scope of assistance 
enlarged. Yet the recreational needs of the blind, 
if we exclude those amenities provided for elderly 
men and women by the “ Social Centre,’’ were 
more or less unnoted. And the strange thing 
is that what was true then is substantially 
true now. 


Man's adaptability is a never-failing source of 
wonder, and I, personally, marvel at the seeming 
readiness with which young blind men and 
women, after a vigorous, positive programme of 
leisure at a residential training centre, settle 


down to what is little more than armchair _ 


recreation in their own homes. Can it really be 
that those things which seemed so vital, even 
within a matter of months, have suddenly 
lost all appeal ? Have dancing and swimming, 
and rowing, and dramatics, to mention only a 
few things, no longer any interest? If they 
have, and the interested person is unable to 
make his own arrangements for them, then he 
has the right to claim the help of the Voluntary 
Association. 


Now I know very well that the. adequate 
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development of this service is no easy task, 
but as a first step we ought to agree that it can 
and should be developed—not in the few 
areas only, as has been done—but in the many. 
If we are in line with current thought on the 


— subject of free time, we shall regard this need 


as a national one and attack it as such, though 
not necessarily through National Agencies. 
I believe it is second only to the problem of . 
employment, which we know has been tackled 
with splendid enthusiasm, bringing heartening 
results. Indeed—why work—unless to live? 
To keep alive, and no more, is no substitute, and 
not worth while. I say that a good deal of 
discussion, and much Hard work, would have to 
be undertaken before we can shape the kind of 
life we want for young people of energy and 
vitality. But perhaps I ought to indicate, very 
roughly, how I think things might work. 


“Well, Brown,’”’ would say the Warden of 

the Training Centre, or whoever was responsible 
for social welfare, ‘“‘ you'll be leaving us this 
term, I suppose? ... Don’t forget to go 
and see your local Association ; they know you're 
coming, of course.’ And then Brown, his 
experience of his recent pursuits still vivid, 
would go to the appropriate person. It would 
be told how Brown had been a keen swimmer, 
and then might follow the somewhat shy admis- 
sion that he didn’t get about very easily and 
so might have difficulty in finding his way to the | 
baths. But if only because Brown would be an 
asset to any swimming club, that difficulty 
might well not be insuperable. A tactful word 
from the “‘ Leisure Organiser ’’ (not the Home 
Teacher—she has too much to do already) could 
suitably smooth things and Brown’s self-esteem 
be left unimpaired. Then might follow the 
suggestion that riding might be a pleasant 
exercise. No, they don’t teach it yet at—— 
I know, but I think we might be able to arrange 
something. And if Brown were a man of parts, 
he might go on to discuss public speaking— 
interested in politics, you know—and tuition 
would be arranged. . 


I think the list of hobbies, both for the group 
and for the individual, would be surprisingly | 
long. The “ Leisure Organiser ’’ need not be 
an “expert ’’ in arts and crafts. He would be 
a man with enthusiasm, imagination and an 
ability to enrol unpaid help, which would not, 
I think, be difficult to get ; people are generally 
glad to share their interests. But quite often, 


a 


BEACON 
of course, it would be necessary to pay for 
assistance, and money collected by the Voluntary 
Society could be used for this purpose. Local 
Authorities might not regard expenditure of 
this kind as of the sort they could properly 
undertake, but their growing contributions to 
Blind Welfare must surely be liberating other 
funds hitherto used for indispensable services. 
The “ Organiser’’ (who might need to hold a 
“ Regional’’ appointment, in some areas) 
would be the kind of man who knew where to 
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look for what he wanted with plenty of 
resource. 

And so because “‘ leisure,’’ like ‘‘ education,” 
is a term not yet fully defined, I am daring to 
dream—until I find that no one even troubles 
to write and say that I am talking nonsense. 
Yes, for a time at least, I shall have my head 
in the clouds, but, like the pioneer workers 
to whom I referred at the beginning of this 
article, must keep my feet firmly fixed on the 
ground. 


THE BLIND ARE TAUGHT RADIO ENGINEERING 
By HARRY L. HINES 


(Reprinted by kind permission from the American Braille Magazine “ The Home Teacher,” 
published by National Braille Press, Inc., Boston, Mass.) 


N the first day of October, 1945, in 
() Omaha, Nebraska, the Radio Engineer- 


ing Institute opened its first class. 

All members of this class are blind boys. 

All have been trying for a long, long time, 
to find a school where they could go to learn a 
trade that had been their lifelong ambition. 
Nowhere had they been able to find the school 
that could teach them what they wanted to 
learn. Now such a school was in session, and 
they sat with their slates and styluses, taking 
the notes that introduced them to the wonders 
and intricacies of radio and the radio instrument. 
Now, after their first months of intensive 
training, all are more certain than before, if 
that is possible, that here is a new field that is 
being opened to the blind, and that they will, 
after their years of training, be independent 
business men, operating their own radio servicing 
shops. They will be self-supporting in an 
industry that is in great demand, and wherein 
they can make a decent living for themselves 
and their families. They will be servicing and 
repairing radios that belong to your neighbours 
and to mine. They will be making these radios 
work again. They will also be proving to the 
world that the blind man is not limited to the 
old and ‘traditional’? handcrafts that have 
been the blind man’s lot from time immemorial. 
Radio Engineering Institute was founded for 


the express pufpose of teaching radio and _ 


electronics to the blind. It was founded as the 
result of the long and enduring dreams of a 
blind man, who had, through months and years 
of heartbreaking effort, finally taught himself 
to service radios. La’Von Peterson, born blind, 
is the man who refused to listen when told that 
his ambition was futile, that it was not possible 
for him to learn this highly skilled and technical 


_ trade. He searched in vain for any place that 


might be able to teach him the trade he so 
eagerly sought to learn. After exhausting 
all other possibilities, he set out to teach himself 
as best he could. He was able to find a Braille 
handbook on radio. This he read again and 
again, until he had gleaned from its pages 
all possible material that might be helpful to 
him. Then he started to work on every old 
and discarded radio that he was able to find. 
He took them apart and tried to put them back 
together again. He failed time and again, but 
he stuck to it. At long last, he learned the 
proper circuits and arranged them in the way 
that they were intended. He made a radio, 
long out of service and cast away, play again. 
He repaired another, and then another, and 
still others, until such time as he was able to 
repair any radio that was set before him. 

In the process of this work he had to use the 
soldering iron. He burned himself repeatedly 
and severely. Finally Peterson devised a 
method of soldering that he was able to employ 
without burning himself. To-day he solders 
with a deftness of the expert sighted man, and 
he does not burn himself. The time then came 
when he had to have an instrument for testing, 
or forget about his dream of radio. No instru- 
ment could be found that would do this testing, 
unless there was a sighted person around to 
read the dials for him and tell him what they 
said. Rather than rely upon the sighted person 
for his testing, Peterson set out to develop an 
instrument that he could use himself, and which 
would have a dial that he could read with his 
fingers. Out of this dream came the instrument 
that is now known as the Braille Multitester, 
and which is the only instrument of its kind in 
the world. This is the instrument that has 
made the Radio Engineering Institute possible, 
and has made it possible for the blind to work 
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in the radio field. By means of this instrument — 


the blind man has been able to do all the testing 
that is necessary to the servicing of radios. 
Voltage, current, and resistance, are tested and 
are read on a Braille dial. The Multitester is 
attached to the conventional tube checker and 
will test tubes regardinggtheir relative strength 
and weakness. 

In the little town of Preston, Idaho, Peterson 
finally opened his radio repair shop. His 
friends brought their radios to him for repair. 
They told their friends of the excellent work 
he was doing and his business grew. It was not 


long before he had to hire other service men | 


to help him take care of the growing volume 
of work coming into his shop He _ had 
succeeded in his efforts. He was a successful 
radio man. 

Then came Pearl Harbour. The Army needed 
men to operate and service the radio instru- 
ments that they would use in the field, the 
instruments that were so necessary to the 
successful operation of the armies. Schools 
were set up all over the country that were to 
teach men in the country’s service to build and 
operate radios. One of these schools was set up 
in Omaha, Nebraska. The operator of the 
school heard of Peterson and decided that he 
could be put to good use in the school. In 
1942, a phone call brought Peterson to Omaha. 
His job would.be to teach these men to service 
their instruments in the dark, a condition that 
they would almost certainly have to work 
under on the field of battle, where no lights 
could be used. In the course of thirty days, 
the time allotted to him, Peterson was able to 
teach these men to service their sets completely 
in the dark. In addition, he taught them to 
build simple circuits that would be helpful 
to them on the field, in case of emergency. 
Peterson remained at the school until its PSHE 
in 1944. 

Upon leaving the school, a new service shop 
was set up in Omaha. He started a business 
that has now grown to the point where it is the 
largest and most successful radio and electronic 
servicing shop in the City and surrounding 
territory. At the same time Peterson started 
making preparations for the opening of the 
school that would teach others, blind like 
himself, the work that he had taught to himself. 

After long months of detailed planning and 
work, Peterson was able to go to the Omaha 
Y.M.C.A. and lay his plan before them. He 
made’ arrangements with them to house his 
students that were to come. He made arrange- 
ments with them to furnish the meals for his 
students... He also made arrangements for the 
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school to maintain its classrooms in the 
Y.M.C.A. building, thereby making it un- 
necessary for the student to leave the building 
unless he so desired. : 

Now the word was to be spread to the blind 
and to the agencies that were interested in the 
blind: A. special representative was sent to 
visit all interested agencies and persons through- 
out the several States. Letters of inquiry 
started to come in slowly, giving some indication 
of the interest that the blind were taking in the 
school’s programme. This volume has grown, 
and the day does not pass now, that the mailman 
does not bring in several letters of inquiry, 
letters showing interest in the school and 
letters showing intent to attend the school. 
The Veterans Administration has shown interest, 
and the newly blinded veterans will soon be 
here to learn a trade that will see them through 
the years ahead. 

The training will be for one year. During 
this time the student will learn the theory of 
radio, of F.M. broadcasting and receiving, 
the theory of all other electronic devices with 
which it will be profitable for the student to be 
familiar. He will learn to solder. He will 
build and learn to operate the Braille Multi- 
tester. He will service radios that have gone 
out of service through use, and learn to put them 
into good repair so that they will do a good 
job for the customer after the instrument 
leaves his shop. He will be taught business 
essentials that are necessary for him to know 
in order that he may owmand operate his own 
shop in a successful manner. He will be ready, 
upon leaving the school, to go out into the 
world and compete successfully with sighted and 
other blind radio men. He will be the example 
that will show the world that the blind no 
longer must be harnessed to the handcrafts 
that have been forced upon him since time 
immemorial. 

La Von Peterson, the blind boy with the 
dream, has now seen his dream come true. He 
is showing and teaching others the knowledge 
that he spent years in learning. He is making 
of himself the guiding light for the many blind 
that insist on learning the work that they © 
want todo. He is teaching the blind man to do | 
radio work and the intricacies of electronics 
and their myriad possibilities in the world to 
come. Peterson maintains that in the world of 
radio and electronics sight is secondary. The 
thing that 1s most necessary is a keen sense of 
hearing and a deft use of the hands, senses that 
the blind, of necessity, develop to their highest 
plane. He and the blind students now becoming 
radio men are proving this. 
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TWO “SPECIAL” EMBOSSED MAPS 


maps specially prepared recently for 
the practical use of two blind men in 
the course of their work. 


Map of Willesden Borough 


‘The National Institute for the Blind and the 
Borough Surveyor’s Department of the Willesden 
Borough Council have co-operated in preparing 
an embossed map of the Borough of Willesden, to 
assist Councillor Leslie Wilson, who is blind, 
in his work on the Borough’s general scheme 
for Highways Reorganisation. 

The map is on a large scale,, measuring 
approximately three feet by two feet, embossed 
on stout paper mounted on three-ply wood 
and varnished. It shows the position of 600 
streets and places of interest within the Borough. 
The map was prepared, embossed and mounted 
by ,members of the staff of the Borough 
Surveyor’s Department, and a Braille key and 
index was prepared by some members of the 
Institute’s staff. All place names are listed 
in alphabetical order together with key letters 
for identification. A method not previously 
employed for embossed maps has been used 
for finding the places listed. A narrow, linen 
tape was fixed to the top centre of the map 
so that it hangs vertically down the centre. 
The tape is divided into numbered sections 
from the top downwards, and is fastened so 
that it may be moved in an arc across the face 
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of the map. The two sides and lower margin 
of the map are also divided into numbered 
sections, reading from left to right. Each name 
in the index has two numbers, the first being 
a number on the margin of the map, the second, 
a number on the tape, 7.e. 320/55. To find 
a certain place on the map, the tape is moved 
round the margin until it covers the number 
320; the second number, 55, is then found 
on the tape and indicates the position of the 
place sought. 


The Borough Surveyor’s ee are 
to be congratulated on the result, especially 
in view of the fact they have had no previous 
experience in this type of “ drawing.” 


Map of Colonial Africa 


Another special map recently prepared by the 
National Institute was one for the use of Mr. 
J. Wilson while on his African Colonial Tour. 
The map covers two large plates to give the 
maximum scale. The places to be visited by 
Mr. Wilson during his tour are shown, together 
with parts of Europe and Asia. The coastline 
of Africa is indicated by a double row of dots 
and the places to be actually visited are 
emphasised with an embossed circle in addition 
to the usual key numbers. A number of copies 
were taken by Mr. Wilson for distribution 
among the various Blind Schools and Institu- 
tions that he will be visiting. 


MODELS FOR THE BLIND 


By HAROLD E. JONES 


diagrams, but would add’another item: 

Models. 

blind who have been blind from birth or 
early childhood are inclined to be robotic and 
artificial. There is something wrong with their 
education. There is an old Chinese proverb 
which says: “One picture is worth ten thousand 
words,” This is true, and is recognised in the 
teaching of sighted children, especially in their 
early years. The blind, for the most part, have 
no equivalent, and so do not get the best out of 
life. Let me give a few examples from my own 
experience. 
_ When I was receiving my elementary educa- 
tion at the School for Blind Children, Wavertree, 
Liverpool, a lady who took a great interest in 
the School brought two or three little models 
from Nuremberg. One of these was. passed 
round the senior class. I was the only one who 
knew whatit was. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Littlewood, 
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| WAS glad to find an article on maps and 


I. feel that most of my fellow. 


the Headmaster, ‘‘ what is it?’”’ “A city gate 
and a section of a city wall,’ I replied. ‘“‘ How 
do you know that 2?” “Because I have often 
been to Chester.”’ 

Once when my friend, the late P. T. Keily, 
was on a visit to me from Lincolnshire, we were 
sitting talking by the fire when I said: “ Just 
move to one side for a minute, Pat, I must put 
some more coal on.” “ I don’t know how you are 
so accurate,” said Pat. I replied: ‘‘ You should 
learn to do some of these little jobs at home ; 
it would help your wife.” ‘“ But I don’t know 
what a fireplace is like,” he said. 

In the spring of 1939 I was tuning a piano at 
the Pleasure Grounds on the Frodsham Hills, 
when one of the attendants came to me, and this 
is what he told me. “ Last week we had a party 
of blind people here. They came in buses. I 
took one man to those seats facing over to the 
river, Which you know stand a few feet from the 
buildings, and have no backs. Being so used to 
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you, I never thought to explain anything, and 
went about my work. Suddenly, I heard a 


shriek. The man had tried to lean back, and - 


finding no rail, was clutching the bench for 
dear life, thinking he was going to fall down the 
hill. Fancy! he hadn’t the slightest idea what 
a hill is like.” 

I have had a few models of my own. One was 
an exact facsimile of a little three-mast schooner, 
of the type which were built, and used to sail 
from Frodsham, before the railway came in 
1850. It was made by a very old river pilot, 
who helped to earn a living by making them for 
sale. 

I could go on enumerating examples, but I 
think that I have said enough to show how 
needful good models—as well as maps and 
diagrams—are to the blind. But the blind must 
help themselves, too. I, a blind man myself, 
say to them, “If you don’t know what the 
fireplace is like, feel it all over ; soot will wash 
off. Try to get about alone as nimbly as you can. 


If you do well on the level, your friends will be © 


more ready to take you over hills and 
marshes. If you don’t know what a village 
pump is like, ask to be shown one on the first 
opportunity. Your hands are your eyes, and 
dust will wash off.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent examinations results are announced : 


ASSOCIATED BOARD PIANO EXAMINATIONS 


| J. Wells—pass. 

Cet eeu Veo .. A. Blades—distinction. 
G. Stephens—credit. 
E. Johnson—pass. 

R. Sprintz—distinction. 
D. Chefetz—credit. 


Blind Girl's B.A.—Miss Muriel Easter, 
a former pupil at Chorleywood College, has 
gained her B.A. Degree at Oxford University, 
with Second Class Honours in the Finals of the 
Honours School of Philosophy, Politics and 
Economics. 

Blind Typewriting Expert’s Important Appoint- 
ment.—Mr. Gordon Chew, M.I.P.S., M.F.T. 
Com., a former student at the Royal Normal 
College, has recently been appointed Head of 
the Typewriting Department of a large Commer- 
cial College in Preston, Lancashire. Mr. Chew, 
who is twenty-four years of age, is a Member 
of the Typists’ Section of the Incorporated 
Phonographic Society and a Member of the 
Faculty of Teachers in Commerce. For several 
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years Mr. Chew has been on the staff at More- 
cambe Technical School where he is responsible 
for the training of evening school students, — 
many of whom are now holders of certificates 
in Typewriting. 

Blind Stenographer Passes Law Exam. 
Miss Evelyn Hardiman, a blind girl of Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire, has just passed her Inter - 
LL.B. examination at Sheffield University 
and expects to complete her law studies 
and obtain her degree in another two 
years. During the summer vacation Miss 
Hardiman is helping to pay her way by working 
as a shorthand typist in the Public Assistance 
office of Shropshire County Council. She can 
reach a speed of 120 words a minute on a Braille 
shorthand machine and transcribe on to a type- 
writer at 55 words a minute. 

Blind Law Student’s Success.—Mr. Peter 
Jarvis, B.A. (Oxon), of Fellows Road, Beeston, 
Notts, the blind son of Councillor H. J. Jarvis, 
of Beeston, has passed the trust accounts and 
book-keeping portion of the Law Society’s 
Intermediate Examination, held on 18th July. 

Mr. Jarvis, who received his B.A. degree 
last year, was formerly at Worcester College 
for the Blind. 


Blind Hawaiian Swims 22 Miles.—According 
to a B.U.P. message from San Pedro, California, 
a blind 48-year-old Hawaiian swam. the choppy 
22-mile-wide Catalina Island Channel, off the 
California coast, guided by a bell attennge toa 
rope. 

He took 22 ere 51 minittcs eenen hours 
slower than the record set in 1927—and became 
the fourth person to complete the swim. 


Blind Girl Obtains Mus. Bac.—Miss Joy 
Irvine Margaret Dickson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. F. Dickson, 44, Thirlestane Road, 
Edinburgh, has obtained her degree at Edin- 
burgh University, as Bachelor of Music. She 
was born in Grantham nearly 23 years ago. 
She has been studying for her degree at the 
University for some time and hopes to obtain 
a teaching post. 

Another Musical Success.—Mr. Sidney Bryant, 
who gained the F.R.C.O. diploma last. year, 


has passed the First Examination for the degree 


of Mus. Bac. at Durham University. Mr. 
Bryant is a former pupil of Mr.. Sinclair 
Logan, and at present is Assistant Music | 
Master at Swiss Cottage School for the Blind. | 
He is also visiting Music Teacher at a 
private preparatory school for seeing children 
at Horley, Sussex. To continue his studies 
for the degree, with all the responsibilities 
of his first appointments upon him, deserves 
the highest praise. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND WAGES 


C« W. R. D. Robertson of the Disabled Persons Branch of the Ministry of Labour told a recent 


Southern Region Conference how the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act is going. The present 

2 per cent. quota would probably be increased in the Autumn. The application of the 

“designated employment ’’ clauses is proving very difficult. The mechanism of Advisory 
Committees and D.R.O’s. is running itself in... Progress is certainly being made towards the wider 
opportunities of usefulness and self-support, for which the Act was so warmly welcomed on its enactment. 

In connection with workshop employment Col. Robertson made some particularly interesting 

observations. The Ministry specially favours co-employment of sighted and blind disabled persons ; 
it would like to bring the former into workshops for the blind to replace able-bodied sighted labour 
(and, presumably, to develop new forms of co-operation in existing and other workshop trades). 
That means that some workshops might have to seek wider powers than those contained in their 
Trusts. The Disabled Persons Employment Corporation, which has now been operating for 12 months, 
has, despite difficulties in securing sites and building materials, already opened three “‘ British 
Factories,’’ and there should soon be a rapid increase in that number. The Ministry is also anxious to 
do all in its power to improve production in workshops which employ blind persons only, and to assist 
in the marketing of their goods. In general it hopes to develop workshop employment on the lines 
set out in “ Five Ways to Employment of the Blind.”’ 
A? The ensuing discussion was practical and well calculated to promote the co-operation of Blind 
Welfare Agencies in general with the Ministry. Important negotiations are now going on between 
the Ministry itself, the Joint Blind Welfare Committee, the National Association of Workshops for 
the Blind, and the National League of the Blind. The main point at issue is the wage system to be 
established in workshops for the blind. Clearly.it must be consistent with that established in work- 
shops for other Disabled Persons. The vice of the existing method is that political pressure has 
constantly been exercised to secure a Minimum Wage irrespective of economic production. That has 
gone so far that the employment of a considerable number of blind workshop employees is little but 
camouflage for relief from the rates. Even in the last year, under intensified political pressure, new 
scales of Minimum Wages have been adopted, which are so disproportionate to productive earnings, 
and so little calculated to encourage production, that workshops for the blind generally are becoming 
an example not of assisted industry but of charity on the Rates. 

It is an extraordinary thing that the National League of the Blind, whose fetish is the elimination 
of charity, is mainly responsible for a situation which can only result in destroying pride of crafts- 
manship and pride in self-support, and in impeding the wise and practical policy for the employment 
of disabled people generally set out in the Tomlinson Committee’s report. 

This prospect cannot be treated lightly by any of those who are concerned with Blind Welfare. 
If workshops and Home Workers Schemes for the blind are to be differentiated from other work- 
shops for the disabled on the ground that ‘‘ the blind, poor things, cannot be expected to earn their 
livings,”’ Blind Welfare will have the greatest set-back in its history. If, on the other hand, workshops ~ 
for other Disabled Persons are compelled to adopt Minimum Wage schemes similar to those now in 
force in many workshops for the blind, the Disabled Persons (Employment) Act, in so far as it provides 
sheltered employment, will become a farce. The National League claims the support of the T.U.C.; 
it would be interesting to know whether the able men who direct T.U.C. policy, to say nothing of 
Mr. George Tomlinson and the Minister of Labour himself, have realised the direction in which things 
are moving. Some Local Authorities seem to be prepared to be infinitely uneconomic, so long as 
expenditure can be cloaked under the title of ‘“ Social Service.” We can hardly think that the Joint 
Blind Welfare Committee will sanction that disguise. The Management Committees of the voluntary 
workshops can hardly be content to let matters drift from bad to worse. They still have a most im- 
portant part to playin Blind Welfare, and, although Augmentation of Wages will in future be paid from 
Ministry of Labour grants, their funds will still be called upon to meet part at anyrate of annual deficits. 

A main task of Blind Welfare at the present juncture is to support the Ministry of Labour in putting 
Parliament’s intention into effect, ensuring adequate maintenance for all blind persons who cannot 
work and bona fide employment for those who can and wish to. Tas. Eprros. 
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To the Edtztor. 
Blind Musicians and Summer Schools. 


Sir,—It is good to read that the N.I.B. 
is prepared to consider financial help to blind 
musicians attending Summer Schools, and one 
knows, of course, that there are other groups 
in the community with an equally good claim 
for assistance. Blind school teachers may 
like to be present at an. Education Course. 
Blind home teachers may wish to broaden 
their knowledge of social welfare through 
some residential conference on ‘the subject. 

-I want further to suggest that the Summer 
School may well provide an attractive and 
stimulating holiday to an increasing number 
of people even when it is unrelated to their 
professional interests. And since leisure— 
positive, satisfying lving—is second only in 
importance to work, I feel that such individuals 
should not hesitate to ask the National Institute 
for help. It isin cultural pursuits, as we know, 
that the gulf between the blind and the seeing 
is most easily bridged, and every encourage- 
ment should be given to their free association. 

Yours, etc., 
J. DouGLas KIRKPATRICK. 


To the Editor. 
Home Teachers. 


Sir,—I have read with interest the last 
paragraph in your article in THE NEw BEACON 
of August. 

Your correspondent complains of the scarcity 
of home teachers. The immediate acute shortage 
is due to the universal problem of man power. 
The Southern Regional Association, well aware 
of the position, inaugurated a four months’ 
Training Course during the war and that it has 
proved its value is demonstrated by the number 
of candidates now being trained. 

For the future the picture is encouraging. 
Steps have. been takén to obtain a uniform 
scale and terms of service (with adequate 
holidays) for home teachers. Plans for an 
approved Training Course of not less than one 
year for home teachers are on foot and are well 
on the way to fruition ; the College of Teachers 
Examination will be widened in scope. 

All these developments will bring the Home 
Teaching Profession up to a higher level than 
has yet been attained and those who might 
hesitate to embark on Home Teaching as a 
career as things are at present, will no doubt 
come forward to take up what is essentially a 
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vocation, with the satisfaction of knowing 
that they are as fully qualified for this special 
branch of Social Service as are Social Service 
workers in other fields. 
Yours, etc., . 
V. SPENSER WILKINSON. 


Secretary, 
Southern Regional Association for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 
A Full Life Can Be Lived. 


Si1r,—After reading the article by Mr. Robin- 
son on “ Theatre-going for the Blind,” and the 
one by Mr. Driver entitled ‘‘ A Wider World,” 
I should like. to say how right they are in all 
they have said. Mr. Robinson has written so 
well on “ theatre-going”’ that little could be 
added to his good advice and sound suggestions. 
But I would like to say that although totally 
blind for sixteen years a visit to the theatre 
has always been a pleasure to me, and also a 
good concert. My preference when going to a 
theatre is to see a play, and if one is accompanied 
by a nice helpful lady a most enjoyable time is 
assured. If I may venture a word of advice 
to would-be “ theatre-goers,’’ it is that a little 
care should be taken when selecting a show for 
an evening’s entertainment. Try to choose a 
show which will appeal to your particular 
make-up. Don’t go just for the sake of going, 
for that is a sure way to destroy one’s interest 
in anything. It is always a good plan to get a 
seat in the centre of the building and well to 
the front. If you can get such a seat you are 
more certain of hearing every word that is 
spoken on the stage, which means so much to 
the sightless. 

Mr. Driver’s article, “‘ A‘ Wider World,” 
will, by other people as well as myself, be 
appreciated for the manner in which it expresses 
the views of like-minded people. It is grand to 
read how people who have never seen strain 
every nerve to make “a wider world” for 
themselves, for they labour under the great 
handicap of forming ‘‘ mental pictures *’ without 
ever having the knowlege gained from once 
having seen. It is right, I think, that we | 


should speak of how we try and live a full and 


normal life ; for others who have not yet striven 
to develop their lives may find something in 
our remarks which will give encouragement 
to them. | 

My life is very full, but there are two requisites 
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which facilitate the widening of one’s life. In 
the first place I thank God for having had my 
sight until I was twenty-two years of age, 
because I can now formulate very accurate 
“mental pictures.” The second requisite for 
making a success of one’s life is by the application 
of the following essentials: self-discipline ; 


will-power ; concentration ; common sense. 


Since becoming blind I have developed a 
fondness for the piano, also for the combination 
of piano and orchestra. Now the point is, 
that when I could see, I wasn’t at all interested 
in music and knew not a note. After learning 
Braille, I decided that I would learn to play 
the piano. Although I shall never achieve 
any distinction as a pianist, the effort needed 
now brings untold pleasure; for apart from 
playing, the fact of interesting myself in the 
piano has resulted in it being the medium for 
developing that liking for music of which I’ve 
already spoken. 


On Saturday, July 20, I was one of the 
27,000 people who watched the Indians play 
Yorkshire at Bramhall Lane, Sheffield. On 
this perfect summer day, it was grand to feel 
the cricket atmosphere which the Lane always 
provides, to feel that silence which comes over 
the crowd when the bowler is running up to the 
wicket to deliver the ball, followed by an 
interval of a few seconds thrilling suspense 
while the climax is awaited with its uncertain 
ending. Yes, I very much like going to a 
cricket or football match, and am conversant 
with both games. But it is cricket that I’m 
most fond of, and it is my greatest hope that the 


- test matches to be played in Australia this 


coming winter should be broadcast to Britain. 
Another fine recreation from which I derive 
much pleasure is chess. I studied how to play 
this game from a fine little book: “ First 
Steps in Chess,”’ by Merrick. I’ve played several 
games by post, but havea slight preference 
for solving the problems. I am a competitor 
in the “ Problem Solving Competition ’’, which 
is run by the Brazlle Chess Magazine. There 
are other spheres in which I have an active 
interest, so my future prospects for a full life 
are pretty well assured. But I would like to 
emphasize what a great part a little “help” 
and “‘environment”’ play in one’s life ; in this 
I have been fortunate, for I have the best of 
parents and now have a grand wife. But 
being so favourably blessed will avail you 
nothing at all unless you have the sense to 
realize it ; “‘ Play thine own part well, therein 
all the honour lies.” 
Yours, etc., 


G. H. S. PARRAMORE. 


September 15th, 1946 


To the Editor. 
Embossed Maps. 


SIR,—I was greatly interested in your article 
on the problems connected with the production 
of satisfactory embossed maps. I took a degree 
in Geography, and taught the subject for fifteen 
years, until blindness put a period to that work. 
Thus, I have had occasion to study—nay, pore 
lovingly over—every kind of map and chart and 
of every variety of scale: and have prepared, 
either in connection with my studies or in teach- 
ing, or purely for amusement, literally thousands 
of maps and plans of various types. 


Thus, I have spent much time in considering 
how embossed maps might be bettered. Yet 
these reflections have always ended in my 
giving up the problem in despair, as defying 
any satisfactory solution. 

Your article, however, seems to invite some 
comment. This is my only excuse for venturing 
to offer some observations on the subject : 
though you may, I fear, think them somewhat 
negative and void of practical value. 

The first difficulty is the obvious but_for- 
bidding fact that the whole principle of a map is 
that it should be viewed and studied as a unit— 
seen at a glance, and with every part propor- 
tionately related to every other part, and every 
entry to each and all the others. To attempt to 
grasp the information that a map can offer, by 
feeling over it with the fingers is, therefore, 
something like a contradiction in terms. 


How, then, is one to get over the tremendous 
obstacle that the sightless just cannot receive 
the map as a unit—that is, as a whole, complete, 
inter-related scheme ? I believe that, except in a 
very limited way, it cannot be got over, and it is 
best to accept defeat in the main battle in order 
to try to win a quieter advance by more restricted 
skirmishes. 


Let me say that I feel very conscious of how 
much we owe to those who have struggled so 
gallantly with this very troublesome problem. I 
want to stress this point with all sincerity. Yet 
I am bound to admit that their grand labours 
have not met with the success they deserved. 
To the fingers the results are disappointing. 
Why? Ina word, I think,—because they have 
attempted too much. 

Quite frankly, I can make ‘very little of such 
maps as I have had contact with. Great patience 
and concentration are demanded in order to 
figure out any small part of an embossed map, 
as at present constructed, and one is compelled 
in the end to assume that the labour is really 
hardly worth it. Why is this? Because the 
finger sends an impression to the brain that the 
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‘map is tremendously over-crowded—that it is 
little more than a bewildering jumble of lines 
and dots and crumples. .« 

I think that—at present, at any rate—the 
embossing cartographer should be content to be 
a good deal less ambitious. Very great sim- 
plicity would be the best starting point. 

First, in every case, I would prepare an outline 
map of the country to be treated. If the coast- 
line is very irregular—like that of west Norway, 
Scotland and Ireland, it would have to be 
generalised. This map can be considerably 
smaller than the standard—say, four to eight 
inches high, with breadth in proportion or as the 
shape demanded. On this outline map I would 
mark—by initial letters—a very few key-towns, 
well spaced around the map. There would not 
be more than six to a dozen of these. Their 
purpose is to act as signposts or position marks 
for all the various maps that will follow. It zs 
most important that the number of towns on the 
key map should be strictly limited. 


Let us take Ireland as a very simple and easy 
example for demonstration. You will have a 
series of maps: (1) The little key map. On this 
you will mark, say, Dublin, Belfast, Derry, 
Sligo, Galway, Limerick, Cork, Waterford, and a 
couple or three inland towns, perhaps Athlone, 
Tipperary and Maryborough. 


Having fixed a few general positions from this 
introductory “‘key’’ map (1), the reader can 
pass to a larger map (2) that can add the chief 
capes, bays, estuaries, a very few lakes, and 
about a score of extra towns. Rivers, boundaries, 
and railways should be sternly excluded from 
this map, for they form the main cause of 
confusion. It is better to mark the towns by 
initial letters than by numbers, for it is often 
easy to guess Mal (for Mallow), Ros (Roscom- 
mon), Tull (Tullamore) without reference to 
the index, whilst numbers almost always 
require verification from the index. A really 
good index will do the rest. It will allow infinite 
scope. For this index can include as many places 
or small features as you like—down, if you so 
fancy, to the smallest village. It will not be 
quite accurate, but it will be reasonably ap- 
proximate. All you have to do is to relate them 
to such towns or features as have been admitted 
to the very simple map ; e.g. 10 miles S.W. of 
Belfast, 17 miles N. of Athlone, 25 miles due 
E. of Galway. A rough scale and orientation 
arrows are, of course, provided. 

But, you ask, what about country and county 
boundaries, rivers, railways, ranges of upland, 
and mountains, etc. ? It is in the treatment of 
these that the problem approaches the insoluble— 
or nearly so. My suggestion is that there 
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should be a separate map for each of these. 
In no other way can confusion be avoided. 


Rivers, railways, mountains, and boundaries, | 


should be given on separate maps. I feel con- 
vinced that only thus can bewilderment be 
prevented. And here particularly, I must stress 
that too much should not be attempted, or you will 
defeat the purpose of the whole. 


Taking Ireland again, you will (3) have a 


full-size map of the railways. But you will not 
make a cobweb of the thing by trying to put 
them all in. The key towns will, of course, 
appear again, whether they are on the inserted 
routes or not. You will mark only the mainest of 
main lines, though there might be an occasional 
exception, like the branch line from Larne. If 
lesser lines are required for mention (which they 
must be if the map is to be of much practical 
use), they should either be described externally 
and related by reference to their position with 
relation to the main lines inserted.in the map ; 
or else separate full-scale regional maps should 
be provided in which they can be properly 
entered without congestion. A certain (but 
again limited) number of towns can be included, 
whether they have appeared on the political 
map or not. In this case numbering might be 
better than lettering. Thus, in your railway 
index the line from Dublin to Cork might have 
numbering from, say, I to 11, and you could 
put in a row what these numbers stand for. 
(In the political and other maps the index should 
be columnar, as that is much easier for reference.) 
Here, once more, I would stress that reference to 
the index for approximate positions is far 
preferable to utter bewilderment through over- 
burdening of the map. | 


Rivers (4) will be treated similarly to th 
railways. They will have a map to themselves, 
and the number admitted be very limited. 
Any amount of others can be included in the 
index, and their general direction and places 
touched, given. (Each of these maps should have 
its own index in addition to the Great Index to 
the whole.) 

The (unfortunate) boundary between Eire 
and the Six Counties can be indicated by a 
dotted line on the “ key ” or introductory map. 
But you will, of course, have a separate map 
for counties (5) with lettering, say, Ky for 
Kilkenny, Kde for Kildare, Lim for Limerick, 
Lo for Louth, etc. This map, it is true, may 
border on the puzzling: but, as only the coun- 
ties will appear and nothing else, it must be 
allowable. The four ancient divisions of Ireland 
(Ulster, Connaught, Leinster and Munster) 
could appear in a separate tiny map, similar to 
the key map: 
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In Ireland the position of mountains and 
uplands is unusually simple. Closely dotted 
lines can be used, but generalisation is again 
essential, and they must be alone on their own 
map (6). Relief effect is good, but only if used 
on a map reserved for it alone. The excellent 
relief on the embossed map of England and 
Wales very considerably adds, in my view, to 
the headaching confusion. 

You will say that I have selected a singularly 
easy and uncrowded country for my example— 
and an island at that. Admitted. But I have 
done so in order to demonstrate my suggestions 
at their easiest. Separate maps for vegetation, 
climate, industries, etc., can be added. Only 
by this separation, only by this limitation, only 
by this simplification, only by using the intro- 
ductory key map, only by placing due emphasis 
and resource upon the extra information and 
relative and approximate positions given in the 
index—can embossed maps become really and 
universally intelligible. 

It won’t make them good maps, or accurate 
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maps, or scholarly maps, or really satisfactory 
maps. These, I think, are—at present, at any 
rate—impossible aims, and to attempt to attain 
to such is to try to hook the moon. 

But they will give a fair amount of reasonably 
accurate information. They will not be too 
bewildering. They will not afflict the finger 
with paralysis from impatient struggling amid a 
maze of dots, and so produce a headache in an 
irritated and quite bewildered brain. In a word, 
they should be of some really practical use. The 
information should be understandable and fairly 
rapidly accessible, for they would be clear and 
simple sketch-maps instead of over-crowded 
and unintelligible mazes. 

Finally, many and genuine thanks to those 
who have laboured so long and so hard to blaze 
a trail into this seemingly impenetrable moun- | 
tain of map-making for the sightless. The task 
is very nearly an impossible one. But, perhaps, 
not quite impossible. 

Yours, etc., 
G. V. WINGFIELD DIGBY. 


Rese) EoD 
PUBLICATIONS 


« ,..,.. And there was Light.” 


Readers of French Braille throughout the 
world—as well as the many well-wishers of the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind (for- 
merly the American Braille Press)—will rejoice 
at the appearance in September of this year 
of the first post-war issue of the Foundation’s 
French magazine And there was Light. This 
periodical, which is to appear each month as 
in pre-war days, is available to the blind at the 
nominal annual subscription of fifty U.S. 
cents and can be obtained from the Foundation 
at 4, Rue de Montevideo, Paris. In an editorial, 
M. Georges L. Raverat, European Director 
of the Foundation, says that all readers will 
no doubt agree with him that the presentation 
of the first issue of the new series is a greater 
source of pleasure than the announcement 
which appeared in the last number published 
_in June, 1940, that the magazine would have 
to. be suspended! He reminds them that 
the last issue of the old series bore the number 
37, and that the present issue is headed 
“Number 38.’ He also refers to the historic 
events which have taken place in the interim, 
and adds with characteristic optimism “ never- 
theless, it is comforting to be able to turn 
resolutely and confidently towards the future.” 


M. Raverat goes on to apologise for the unavoid- 
able delay in the appearance of the first post- 
war issue of the magazine and says that this 
was due to the fact that the paper on which it 
is printed had to be purchased in Kentucky, 
U.S.A., as any paper which could have been 
obtained in France at present would have been 
of mediocre quality. 

M. Raverat then refers to the fact that the 
former American Braille Press has now become 
the American Foundation for Overseas Blind 
and that it has been affiliated to the American 
Foundation for the Blind in New York with 
which, he says, it now forms a solid and powerful 
“bloc” with a vast programme for the future 
which is already in partial process of realisation 
despite the inherent difficulties of the present 
time. 

The rest of the Editorial is devoted to a long 
and interesting survey of the researches whch 
are at present being conducted in the U.S.A. 
into possible devices for enabling the blind 
to guide themselves in the streets. It is clear 
from this lucid account of the subject that 
much time will still have to elapse before any 
serviceable piece of apparatus of this nature 
becomes available to the blind. M. Raverat 
concludes that this is a matter which passion- 
ately interests him, and says how much he would 
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like to be able to inform his readers at an early 
date of the complete success of the present 
experiments. 


BEACON 

The remainder of the sixty-five large pages 
of the September issue of And there was Light — 
are taken up with a selection of general articles. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal ‘“‘ Progress.” 


Theatre, Cinema and Sport. 


““.. . Four years ago, after returning from 
being evacuated, I took up Braille and type- 
writing. I am 64 and can read and write Braille 
with ease. I have a Talking Book Gramophone 
and a relay Wireless. My main reason for 
mentioning these things is to make it quite 
clear that if blind people are to be really happy, 
they must cultivate the habit of self-help and 
create their own occupations and amusements. 
In view of all the facilities for making your own 
pastimes and pleasures, is it really worth while 
to go to all the trouble and inconvenience it 
must necessitate to go to the theatre, pictures 
or sports? I have had a little experience of 
this rushing about with sighted people on dark 
evenings, and so know what it means. With 
regard to the attendance of the blind at football, 


cricket or tennis matches, I am entirely opposed. 


to this mental watching. The nerve strain 
would, in my opinion, be far too great. My 
object in writing ... is that the older blind 
might not feel that they have lost so very muchif 
they are not able to take part in these activities. 
To them I would say, there is the sports news 
on the wireless, and for a good play what could 
_ be better than ‘ Saturday Night Theatre’ ? ’’— 
R.S.B. (Great Yarmouth). 


Obstacle Sense and Getting About Alone. 


“. .. From the experience of many blind 
people, it would appear that this sense is closely 
associated with sound, but I do not share this 
view. I think the variations in sound are only 
secondary effects. My own experience has been 
that the sense is more in evidence under con- 
ditions of comparative silence. For example, 
when swimming under fairly quiet conditions, 
I have always been conscious of my approach 
towards the end of the bath and knew the 
exact moment to turn. My own view is that as 
we. approach: an object the intervening air is 
for the moment compressed, and the effect of 
this is felt by the highly sensitive facial and 
other nerves.’’—L.L.M. (Ealing). 

. .. Blind persons with special aptitude 
can get about alone; but only when they are on 
ground with which they are familiar. ... My 
obstacle bugbear is the half-open door—closed 
or fully open I know its position. . .The possession 
of an ‘objects sense’ does not depend on 
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sound only, but also on. air movement. This 
statement is supported by my experience . 
when walking with my wife in my native 
country parish I was able to say directly: 
‘ There is a field gate to the right,’ or ‘ That is 
a high hedge on the left’. ’’—G.E.W. ( Newbury). 


‘Holiday Homes for the Blind. 


“At a recent meeting . . . controversy 
centred round the point whether a man should 
be allowed to take his wife, or a woman her 
husband, to one of these homes. The general 
opinion.seemed to be in favour, but the Blind 
Welfare representative said that, while agreeing 
that a man should be allowed to take his wife, 
provision should be made for the men and 
women separately. Now, to my way of thinking, 
this is most absurd. While allowing that some 
things are of interest to men only, there are a 
variety of interests which people can share to- 
gether irrespectiveof sex. .. . At the blind school 
where I was a pupil, the happiest times were 
those which we called ‘general evenings.’ 
On those occasions the boys and girls were 
allowed to join together in music and games 
and so eliminated the barrier of sex. Should 
this not be doubly more true of homes for 
adults ? ’’— Rev. E.E.R. (Dolgelley). 


B.B.C. Programmes and the Blind. 

«., , As regards the suggestion that the B.B.C. 
should regularly broadcast programmes for 
and about the blind, I think the former 
would be superfluous, while the latter would 
smack too much of advertising ... though 
I should be glad of a resumption of readings 
from the Daily Press, such as used to be given 
in the Forces’ programme.’’—W. L. (Hoylake.) 

««. , Almost every taste and interest is catered - 
for by the B.B.C., from science to soccer, and from 
Handley to Hamlet. Furthermore, there are 
programmes especially designed for particular 
groups of listeners, as, for example, ‘ Here's 
wishing you well again,’ for those in hospital— 
and do they feel they have been singled out and 
made conspicuous before the ordinary listening 
public ? I have no evidence that they do.« Then, 
why should blind people feel singled out? 
I should very much welcome a programme for ° 
blind listeners... I also like the idea of an hour 
about the blind, but wouldn’t an hour with the 
blind be better ? ’—C. J. W. (Leigh-on-Sea). 


—————<— 
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-PERSONALIA 


At the meeting of the Executive Council 
of the National Institute for the Blind, held 
on 18th July, the following Honorary Officers 
were appointed, in addition to GENERAL 
Str HaAstines IsmMAy, whose appointment as 
Chairman was announced last month :— 
pene. Mr. GODFREY ROBINSON, 

Hon. Treasurers: Mr. A. J. W. ‘KiTCHIN, 
C.I.E., and Captain Bruce OTTLEY. 

Hon. Chief Chaplain: The Rev. CANON 
C. E. Bora, F.R.Hist:S. 

Hon. Consulting Engineer: Mr. M. Du-PLaT- 
Taytor, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E. | 

Miss E. S. Watts (a representative of the 
Northern Counties Association for the Blind) 
and Councillor W. L. WILSON (a representative 
of the Association of Municipal Corporations) 
took their seats on the Council for the ‘first 


time. 
* * * 


Mr. H. M. Harris has resigned the post 
of Secretary of the Jewish Blind Society, 
which he has held for 27 years, but has consented, 
to become the Society's Hon. Sec. Mr. 
M. P. VANSON succeeds Mr. Harris as Secretary. 

* * * 


The August issue of The Teacher of the Blind 
announces the appointment of Mr. E. H. 
GETLIFF, Headmaster of the Royal School for 
the Blind, Bristol, as Hon. Registrar of the 
College of Teachers of the Blind. Mr. Getliff has 
been a loyal and enthusiastic supporter of the 
college for a number of years and is well acquain- 
ted with its many-sided activities. 
* * * 


At the monthly social for the blind, held 
in the Liberal Hall, Weymouth, last month, a 
reception and special tea was given in honour 
of Mrs, PIRONET, who has recently resigned 
from her work for over Ig years under the 
Dorset County Association for the Blind. 
From her blind friends, an electric iron and 
Arthur Mee’s book on Dorset were presented 
to her by Miss Viney, the oldest member of 
‘the socials, who made a charming speech. 

* * * 


With 93 candles burning brightly on her 
_ birthday cake, and amid a circle of her friends, 
Miss ANNE SULLEY celebrated her 93rd birthday 
last month at Egerton Hall Home for the 
Blind. She has been resident there for the last 
Io years. 
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AN UNEXPECTED 
RESTITUTION 


From Moslem to Christian 


HE issue of The Record dated 2nd August 
contains the following interesting account 
of the “adventures”’ of a Memorial 
Tablet to Father Jackson, the famous 

blind Burma missionary. 


* * K 


Of the many memorial tablets on the walls 
of Rangoon Cathedral before the war, none was 
more noticed than the one to Father Jackson, 
the blind missionary who founded the Blind 
School at Kemmendine. A_ bronze _ tablet 
about three feet high and one foot wide, it 
showed in relief the tall figure of Father Jackson 
in Burmese dress, and by his side a little blind 
boy holding him by the hand. Below was 
Father Jackson’s name and the date of his death, 
and last of all, in raised Burmese letters, the 
name by which the blind boys affectionately 
knew him, Aphaygyi, “ Big Father.” 


The tablet was set low on the wall, and blind © 
children coming to the services would feel it 
with their hands and whisper as they did so the 
name of their beloved Principal, ‘‘ Aphaygyi.” 


When Rangoon was liberated it was found 
that the Japanese had used the Cathedral as 
a distillery, and built great partitions for the 
storing of grain. Most of the memorial tablets 
had been stripped from the walls, including the 
one to Father Jackson. The Royal Air Force 
and the Army worked splendidly to clear the 
Cathedral of rubbish, and restore it to the 
worship of God, and a year ago a great thanks- 
giving service was held. 


A few days ago a heavy parcel was delivered 
to the Blind School at Kemmendine, and with 
it a letter. In the parcel was Father Jackson’s 
memorial tablet, and the letter, from a Moham- 
medan firm in Rangoon, read as follows :— 


“To the Mission to the Blind, Kemmendine. 
‘* Dear Sirs, | 
‘‘T have the honour to state that the pic- 
ture of Father Jackson embroidered in metal 
was sold to me by a certain, copper scrap 
dealer, and I have the pleasure to forward 
it to you for the benefit of your mission.” 


The tablet was restored to its old place on 
the Cathedral wall in time for the anniversary 
of the service of thanksgiving of the restoration 
of the Cathedral, which was held on the last 
Sunday of July. 
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LITTLE GENERAL 


By MAUD GALE 
(who 1s blind). 


write of,a little General 
Who fell in the last sad war ; 

I count him as one of its heroes, 
Although he was only four : 

And, though in the annals of history, 
His deeds will never be told, 

It may be the Recording Angel 
Wrote them in letters of gold. 


He led a magnificent army, 

And his face with pride would glow: 
- When, at sound of drum and of trumpet, 

They charged the advancing foe. 

But only his eyes could perceive them, 
And only his ears could hear 

The tramp of his marching forces, and 
Their officers’ words of cheer. 


Oh, many the countries they captured, 
And many the towns they freed 
From the hands of the cruel tyrant, 
And succoured all those in need. 
They would set all the bells a-ringing 
A happy Victory chime ; . 
Then they would free the prisoners, and 
Give them a wonderful time! 


Once I gave him three old school medals, 
And pinned them upon my Son, 
For gallant and faithful services 
So nobly and bravely done. 
One was for courage in suffering, 
And one was for kindly deeds, 
And one was for love of his country, 
In helping to hoe the weeds. 


Alas! when my little General 
Was leading against the foe, 
A terrible menace came swiftly 
And struck him with deadly blow! 
And General and army vanished, 
All vanished without a sound ; 
And only a poor broken body 
Lay there on the bomb-strewn ground! 


Oh how great was my desolation, 
How bitter the tears I shed! 

But the soul of my little General 
Marched with ‘‘ The Glorious Dead! ”’ 

With the ranks of the Deathless Army 
Who never can know retreat, 

And nothing can hurt or dismay them, 
For death has suffered defeat. 


Whenever life seems overwhelming, 
My courage falling to bits, 

I think of my little General 
Who fell in that fatal Blitz. 

I know I must never disgrace hini, 
Nor yield to that Tyrant, Pain ; 
So, with prayer, I pin on his medals, 

And start life’s battle again. 
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REPORTS 


Home. 


Somerset County Association for the Blind.— 
The 26th Annual Report for the year 1945/46 
gives the number of blind in the county as 893, 
an increase of 13 since last year. It is satisfactory 
to learn that more blind people have become 
regular readers of embossed type and that the 
Home Teachers have been able to pay more 


visits this year owing to the increased allowance 


of petrol. Gardening is still a favourite pursuit 
in the West Country and many prizes were 
gained by Somerset blind at the special show in 
Bristol. The Bath Society for the Blind has 


appointed a Home Teacher who will also act as | 


Organising Secretary, and it is hoped that more 
handicraft classes will be started. 
Empire. 

New Zealand Institute for the Blind, Auck- 
land.—There are over 1,200 blind people in New 
Zealand. 209 of these are directly cared for in 
the Institute, says the 55th Annual Report for 
the year 1944-45, which is a stimulating record of 
progress made and contemplated. At the time 
of writing a house next door to the main building 


was being altered and extended to accommodate. 


boys up to 18. A Maori Club has been started 
and a Social Club. A special Maori Class has 
been established and it is interesting to learn 
that two of its members wish to take their 
degrees and qualify as interpreters. A book- 
binding section has also been opened. There is 
a Workshop, a school with 33 pupils and two 
Homes for the elderly blind. Sales for the year 
were not far short of £29,000 and subscriptions 
and donations amounted to £15,000. Extension 
of homecraft education and of social work 
centres is planned. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net - 


and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


. 


Organ: S. d- 
Rheinberger. Meditations, Op. 167— 

18356 1. Entrata H. he eG 

18357 2. Agitato o 6 

18365 3. Canzonetta o 6 


The New 
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Piano: Sh a 
18569 Mozart. Sonata No. 2in F. K.280.. Tao 
18423 Scarlatti. Pastorale and Capriccio 
(arr. by Tausig) Me the aay Qo. 
18443 Somervell, Arthur. Spring Fancies 

(Seven Short »Pieces) oO 
18190 Sousa, J. The Stars and Stripes For- 

ever, March .. 0 6 
18444 Strauss, Johann. Perpetuum Mobile . aa ..6 
Dance: 
19400) Gilbert, 'J./, Let by gece be by; Boner 

Song-Waltz 6 o 6 
19407 *Lane;*E., and Baker, oy Bless you, 

Song Fox- Trot 0 6 
19408 Monaco, J. I can’t begin to tell you. 

Song Fox- Trot ©: 6 


19409 Roberts, A., and Fisher, ‘D. Into each 
life some rain must fall, Song Fox- 


BPOE io i cays ip ws ae See 
Songs: 
18595 isk a male Dream ae B flat: 

. E—F! .. 0 66 

18789 Murray, Alan. “The Cornish “Witch, 

E flat; B,—E'* : ! DLO 
Two-Part Song: 
18952 Rathbone, G. Bonfire Day (S.A.) .. o 6 


Three-Part Song: 

18435 Arne (adapted from). Which is the 
properest day to sing ? aa 5.9.A. 
by McNaught) ie eOneG 


Organ: Reprints. 


4786 Bach. Fugue in G minor. 

6324 Parry. Elegy in A flat. 

Piano: 

4588 Carse (arr. by). 
Pianists). ; 

40623 Debussy. Suite Bergamasque. 

7596 Ketélbey. Bells across the Meadows. 

12799 Schubert. Lilac Time (arr. by Clutsam). 

4435 Sharp, Cecil (arr. by). Country Dance Tunes, 
mee Ll. 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the British 
Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the prices 
given. Unless otherwise stated, all books are in 
Standard English Braille, large size, interpointed and 
paper covers. 

History: Educational. 


History, Junior Course, edited by Catherine B. Firth. 
This Junior Course is in four books, all of which are 
to be issued in Braille. They are intended for the 
pleasure and profit of children from the age of seven 
to eleven, and are designed to lay secure fqundations 
upon which different superstructures may be built 
in senior or secondary schools.. 

19473 Book Two, From Romans to Normans, by 
Anna F, Titterton, B.A. 1 vol. 4s. 9d.. F45. 
19474 Book Three, The Middle Ages, by Elsa Nunn, 

Dea ie evoly is. Os he6, 

Scientific : 

19463-7 Short History of Science to the Nineteenth 
Century, A, by Charles Singer. An outline sketch, 

in historical perspective, of the intellectual back- 
ground of modern classical science and especially 
its characteristic doctrines of Energy and Evolution. 
5 vols. 7s. od. per vol. F350. 

Vocational: 

19466 Telephone Switchboard Operating, 
Teresa Laverty. 


Scottish Tunes (for Young 


by M. 
A manual for blind people who 
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hope to become telephone operators, a book of 
reference for those who have passed through their 
training, and a refresher for telephone operators 
generally. It contains a list of qualifications for 
successful telephonists, a description of the lay-out 
and operating procedure of switchboards operable 
by the blind, and a number of useful hints and mis- 
cellaneous information. 1 vol. 6s. 9d. F67. 


MOON BOOKS. 
Grade 2 Moon. 


4765-4768 The Spanish Farm, by R. H. Mottram. 
4 vols. at 5s. od. per vol. (Limited edition). 

4779 The Boar-Pig, by Saki. Small pamphlet. 
Price 6d. 

4780 The Brogue, by Saki. Small pamphlet. Price 6d. 

4781 The Hen, by Saki. Small pamphlet. Price 6d. 

4782 The Open Window, by Saki. Small pamphlet. 
Price, ad: 

4783 Ona Finger Post, by Alpha. Small pamphlet. 
Price 6d. 

4784 On Plagiarism, by Alpha. 
Price 6d. 

4785 On Big Words, by Alpha. 
Price ,6d; 

4786 How We Spend Our Time, by Alpha. Small 
pamphlet. Price 6d. 

4787 Taming the Bear, by Alpha. Small pamphlet. 
Price 6d. 

4788 Ina Lumber Room, by Alpha. Small pamphlet. 
Price 6d. 


Small pamphlet. 


Small pamphlet. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 
Northern Branch, 

5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 
Fiction: Vols. 
Baum, Vicki. Berlin Hotel 
Bell, Neil. _Peek’s Progress 
Bone, Florence. Dark “Piper ae ; 
Carr, John Dickson. Emperor’s Snuff-Box .. 
Duffield, Anne. Out of the Shadows .. 
Fitt, Mary. Clues to Christabel 
Hocking, Anne. Nile Green 
Jacobs, W. W. Stepping Backwards and The 
Three Sisters (Two stories from ‘ Night 
Watches ’’) 
Jewett, Sarah Orne. The ‘Only Rose, and other 
tales we 
Koestler, Arthur. “Arrival and Departure 
Lane, Jane. He Stooped to Conquer y 
Lee, Charles. Cornish Tales .. “ft 
Lofts, Norah. Jassy . de i 
Mackay, M. M. Valiant Dust . ae me I 
Mair, John. Never Come Back 
Mills, Woosnam. French Hazard . 
Onions, Oliver.. Story of Ragged Robyn 
Punshon, E. R. Secrets Can’t Be Kept : 
Smith, Dorothy Evelyn. O, the Brave Music .. 
Thirkell, Angela. Headmistress ee 
Philosophy and Psychology: 
Murray, Gilbert. Myths and Ethics .. 
Shand, A. F. Foundations of Character 
Walker, Kenneth. Circle of Life 
Religion: x 
Congreve, George. Christian Life as 
_ Dobbie, Sir William. Very Present Help 
Graham, Aelred, with Sheed, F. J. Strength 
of a Christian Man ; Man the Forgotten 
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Vols. 

Sackville-West, V. The Eagle and the Dove: 

St. Teresa of Avila and St. Theresa of Lisieux 
‘Weatherhead, Leslie D. After Death . 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. In Quest ofa Kingdom 


Sociology: 

Florence, Lella Secor. Our Private Lives 

Gollancz, Victor. What Buchenwald Really 
Means .. - 

Gray, Dorothy. Hotel Receptionist : 

Hart, B. H.. Liddell. Why Don’t We Learn 
from History?.. ; ; I 

“Ultacht.” Orange Terror sk sh 

Various Authors. Germany’ s Record '¥? r I 


Welfare of the Blind: 
Various Authors. Road to Freedom .. me I 


Science: 
Baker, John R. Scientific Life .. . 
Eddington, Sir Arthur. Expanding Universe 


Poetry: 
Various Authors. Poems from the Desert 
(Eighth Army) R2 “ oa 4% I 
History: 
Bryant, Arthur. 
Edelman, Maurice. 
Fourth Republic, 
de Gaulle és; 
Kingsmill, Hugh. Poisoned Crown 


War, 1939-45: 
Coward, Noel. 
Franklin, Alan and Gordon. 

British. Topography: 
Pope-Hennessy, James. 

Travel: 

Churchill, Clementine. My Visit to Russia 
(7945) 8 4 i 5 Sy 4 I 

Biography: 

Carbery, Mary. Happy World .. es at 4 

Dark, Sidney. Seven Archbishops .. oe 5 

Naughton, Bill. Roof Over Your Head 3 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur. Memories and 
Opinions 2 

Salisbury, Frank ‘O. Portrait and Pageant : 
Kings, Presidents and People si 

Thorpe, Louise Hall. Sounding Trumpet (Julia 

' | Ward Howe) . 
Waldman, Milton. 
Walmsley, Leo. 


Esperanto: 


On W 


iS) 


chit 


NW 


Years of Victory (1802-12) .. II 
France: the birth of the 
with a sketch of Gen. 


> Ww 


Middle East Diary 
One Year of Life 


iS) 


iS) 


London Fabric 


“ph 


4 
ps 3 
Elizabeth and Leicester eye 4 
So Many Loves a 6 


Vaughan, R. F. El Verdavalo .. 3 
Juvenile: 

Dempster, Guy. Secret of the Desert . 

Duncan-Jones, C. M. Candle of the North : 
Stories from the Venerable Bede : 

Le Pla, Frieda. Prince Charming and Co. (Cat 
Stories) .. I 

Oxenham, Elsie of " Pernel Wins 3 


Williams, Ursula Moray. Adventures - Puffin 


BRAILLE CATALOGUE. 


A Braille catalogue of the new books added to the 
Northern Branch of the National Library for the 
Blind during the years 1942-1946 will be on sale, 
October 4th, price 2/-, or on loan from the Library, 5, 
St. John Street, Manchester 3. 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE FOR BLIND EX-SERVICE 
MEN (other than those looked after by St. Dunstan’s) 
provided by the Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex-Service 
Fund, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: Is, 6d. A Line (MINIMUM 55s.) 


Educated blind lady (not invalid) welcomed into 
home of ex-Blind Welfare Officer.—Brine, Westons, 
Milland, Liphook, Hants. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947, Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified instruc- 
tion to assist them in gaining the Diploma are invited to 
apply for particulars of a Correspondence Course to 
H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal Institution for 
the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 17 (enclose 
stamped addressed envelope). Many honours gamed 
by previous subscribers. 


OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 


Applications are invited for the post of sighted 
Home. Teacher of the Blind (woman) in the County 
of Oxfordshire. Salary {200 per annum, plus cost 
of living bonus and travelling allowance. Applications, 
with testimonials, stating age and experience, to be 
addressed to Hon. Secretary, Oxford Society for the 
Blind, 25, Capel Close, Oxford. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Blind Welfare. 


.The Council has vacancies for Home Visitors. 
Knowledge of social work essential. Home Teachers’ 
Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind 
desirable. Rate of pay 76s. a week rising annually 
by weekly increments. of 5s. to 96s. a week. In 
addition there ‘is a cost-of-living bonus of, at present, 
24S. a week. 

Application forms to be obtained from the Acting 
Clerk of the Council (H), County Hall, S.E.1., before 
23rd September, 1946. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920-38 


Applications are invited for the post of a sighted 
Home Teacher (female):in the Chelmsford and Maldon 
area. Salary scale £200, by annual increments of 
£12. Ios. od. to £250 per annum, plus war bonus of 
18s. 6d. per week. This scale is subject to any review 
which may take place under the National Joint Council 
grading scheme. 

Particulars of the post and form of application can 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Offices, Chelmsford, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 


WARWICKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND. — 


Certified Home Teacher required. Must drive car. 
Commencing salary £185 18s. per annum, rising by 


yearly increments of £15 to £275 per annum, plus cost. 


of living bonus £48 2s. per annum, plus travelling 
expenses and allowance for subsistence. The terms of 
the.appointment will be reviewed when a National 
scale has been approved. Successful candidate will be 
required to undergo a medical examination and join the 
Association’s Superannuation Scheme. Apply: The 
Secretary, 14, Northgate Street, Warwick, for form of 
application. 


Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.C.z. 
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A_MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS 
OF THE BLIND 


VoL. XXX. No. 358. OCTOBER 1I5ru, 1946. Price 3p. 


3s: , : : 
Entered as Second Class Matter, March 15, 1929, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 (See 397, P.L and R.) 


BLINDNESS IN INDIA 


DOCUMENT of exceptional interest has just been published by the Government of 
India. This Report, an extraordinarily comprehensive one, is the product of a 
Special Joint Committee on Blindness of the Central Advisory Boards of Education 
and Health. Its chief author is Lt.-Colonel Sir Clutha Mackenzie, who was appointed 
in 1943 as Special Officer with the Government of India “ to investigate the extent 
of blindness in India and its cause, and to carry out a survey of the existing societies 
for the education of the blind children and of the means of employing trained blind 
men and women in sheltered industries, and to prepare a scheme for the creation of 
a National Organisation for the blind of India.” 


It has long been common knowledge that the incidence of blindness in India is particularly high, 
more especially in the drier areas where, as in Egypt, intense heat, glare, dust and flies expose the eye 
to great strain and predispose it to infection. For many years deep sympathisers in Britain and 
India for the tragically large group of victims of eye disease have felt the need for planned action 
on a wide scale, both in the fields of the prevention of blindness and of blind welfare. Splendid work 
has already been done in both these fields, and the Committee pays a warm tribute to those who 
have gallantly pioneered for many decades in the face of many difficulties and no lack of discourage- 
ment. Since 1887 Christian missions and philanthropic friends of the blind have founded schools 
and societies for the blind, eye hospitals and travelling dispensaries. Governments have organised 
extensive medical services and ophthalmologists have rendered invaluable service. Nevertheless, only 
a small part of the need has been met. 


All this paved the way for tackling the problem on a bigger scale, and the Report, now prepared 
by the Government, marks, we hope, the beginning of the second stage. The missions and voluntary 
societies, in ploughing lonely furrows in virgin and resistant soil, have faced many difficulties—lack 
of moral and financial support from both Government and public, the traditional conservatism 
of the people and the formidable grip the old custom of begging has upon the blind. The Committee 
does not condemn almsgiving out of hand, calling it “ the social security system ”’ of the past, enjoined 
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as it was by the major religions. It more or less 
guaranteed a minimum existence, but the 
Committee now asks that the wise and generous 
giver should, as time goes on, transfer his gifts 


to well-founded societies which can translate: 


their contributions into services that will be 
more lasting, more’ dignified and of infinitely 
greater value. Existing schools have not found 
it easy to recruit blind children though their 
number is legion, nor can most of them present 
a satisfactory picture of employment among 
their ex-trainees. The Report suggests that the 
reason for this is that education has had rather 
too great a bias towards the literary side. The 
pupils have left unable to earn a living or to 
convince their fellow-blind, begging about the 
temples, mosques and bazaars, of the superior 
virtues of the modern system. 


The Report emphasises—and we most heartily 
concur—that it is one thing to run a school for 
blind children, but quite another to secure 
permanent and satisfactory employment for 
those children when their schooldays are over. 
Much greater stress is advocated on manual 
training, hygiene and practical knowledge, 
reasonably related to future employment and 
with due regard to the social background. 
While the Report outlines the accepted avenues 
of employment for the blind throughout the 
world, it recommends, that in applying these to 
India, those which involve independent occu- 
pationsin the community or industrial placernent 
should not be hurried into until the foundations 
for successful employment are better laid. The 
blind themselves must first acquire a capacity 
and a name for high service, while much has 
to be done to educate the general public to an 
attitude of practical co-operation. Basing its 
views on the experience Indian societies for 
the blind have already gained, the Report 
recommends that development in the immediate 
future should be concentrated upon schools, 
sheltered workshops associated with the schools, 
and libraries. Once these have been firmly 
founded and the process of securing public 
co-operation has been .well begun, then the 
other avenues of employment should be steadily 
exploited, and the full range of welfare services 
systematically established. Little can be done, 
the Committee feels, to wean the professional 
beggar from his way of life ; they must gradually 
pass from the scene while the younger and new 
blind, who are numerous enough to absorb all 
potential energies and monies for many years 
to come, are trained and assisted towards a 
wider and better life. 


In the field of prevention there is no lack of 
knowledge as to the steps which can and should 
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be taken—it is a question of ways and means— _ 
qualified men, roads and railways, money, — 


‘hospitals, dispensaries, equipment, education 


and the spirit of service. This presents no small 
task throughout the 700,000 villages in which 
go per cent. of India’s 400 million people live. 
Another hurdle to be overcome is conservatism 
—the old women of the village are a potent force 
who cling to the methods which were good 
enough for their grandmothers ; and the hakim, 
too, is strongly entrenched. 

The Committee makes specific distinction 
between the direct and the indirect causes of | 
blindness, and the need to attack both. For | 


example :— 
DIRECT CAUSE: INDIRECT CAUSE 
Smallpox Lack of sufficiently extensive 
vaccination and re-vaccina- 
ou oe 
Keratomalacia Lack of adequately balanced 


diet and low living standards. 
Ophthalmia mneonato- Lack of adequately trained 
rum midwives. 
Purulent conjunctivitis Ignorance and use of strongly 

irritant remedies. 
“In fact, ignorance, plus poverty and the 
attendant low standards of hygiene, sanitation, 
bad ventilation and malnutrition forms the 
final major cause. Our attack upon the whole 
vast incidence of blindness must, therefore, be 
two-fold—the medical work of dealing with eye 
diseases as they occur, and, secondly, the vast 
task of removing the indirect causes.” 


The instruction to Sir Clutha Mackenzie “ to 
prepare a scheme for the creation of a National 
Organisation for the blind in India,”’ is answered 
by the recommendation for the setting up at 
the centre of an Indian Council on Blindness 
with its counterparts in the Provinces and the 
larger States. The very special function of this 
organisation “is to act in the several capacities 
of an advisory council to the Central, Provincial 
and State Governments, as a clearing house for 
all matters pertaining to blindness, as the driving 
force behind effort throughout India, as an 
executive body, itself administering a number 
of welfare services, and as the trusted agent of 
the State, the philanthropic public and the © 
blind people themselves. ...’ ‘‘The great 


work of a national body is to marshal all — 


resources of service, money and good will offered 
for the betterment of the blind, and to expend 


them in the way which will give the greatest | 


good to the greatest number.” 

The form of the Provincial Councils is pur- 
posely not too sharply defined. In several 
Provinces and lerger States no blind welfare 
activities have yet been started, and the 
Councils in these areas will begin de novo. In 
others from three to six unassociated societies 


- 
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have been at work for many years; and their 
entry into the new scheme of things will need 
to be by negotiation and good will. Most of them 
have, in fact, already expressed their willing- 
ness to merge, affiliate or co-operate in the 
new organisation. It is hoped that unity will 
be achieved, and that these pioneer societies 
will join in the new movement in a way which 
will bring them great advantages without 
robbing them of their individuality. 

The Report is strong on the point that the 
best results in modern blind welfare have only 
and can only be achieved by good team work 
in which both Government and voluntary effort 
share. One without the other cannot succeed. 
Both are needed in giving the blind a full, 
normal and economic place in the community. 


_ Not the least valuable aspect of the Report 
Is that it has not been written as a bare 
Government document, but as a colourful 
text-book on blind welfare in its immediate and 
long distance application to the practical 
realities of the Indian field. Its recommenda- 
tions are set out against a rich background of 
experience and history of blind welfare through- 
out the world and in India itself, and it is so 
written that the layman will find no difficulty 
in seeing the whole picture. 


India is, of course, a federal country. The 


Provinces and bigger States, each as large and 


~ 


populous as the average European country, are 
directly responsible for their own policy in 
health and education, the function of the Central 
Government being purely advisory. Never- 
theless, the Centre can give most useful service 
to the Provinces, and in the matter of blindness 
the Committee recommends the setting up of a 
national headquarters under the Central Council 
on similar lines to national bodies in Britain, 
Canada and the United States. This national 
headquarters, it is recommended, should 
include a model school and a model workshop, 
run in association with which would _be training 
courses for teachers, workshops managers and 
blind welfare workers. Here, too, would be the 
central Braille printing press and library, two 
urgently needed units, without which the blind 
of the literate classes and the process of education 
lie under a heavy handicap. Headquarters 
would have the big task of initiating the very 


considerable mass of legislation and of stimula- 


ting the introduction of the various forms of 
Government assistance and concessions which 
play such an important part in the economic 
wel -being of the blind. 

No small task awaits the Central Council 
Headquarters. The Committee, disagreeing 
with the 1931 Census estimate of 601,370 blind, 
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places the total of. blind and partially blind at 
approximately two million. That figure has 
to be reduced by preventive measures to a 
quarter or less; and among those, whose 
blindness cannot be prevented (and among their 
families and fellow-villagers as well), something 
in the nature of a social revolution has to be 
achieved. Not one Government but many 
have to be stimulated into interest and action. 
Workers in India will, we know, go forward in 
their task with enthusiasm ; and we feel certain 
that they will have with them the good will and 
practical support of the Governments and 
peoples of India. The Report sets out a clear 
and practical line of action upon which, speaking 
from our own varied experience of blind welfare, - 
we would feel they may securely found future 
action. We would add, that in the general 
principles it enunciates, the Report has practical 
application to many countries outside the 
shores of India ; and it should be widely studied. 


The members of the Committee pay a warm 
tribute to Sir Clutha’s services resulting in a 
very remarkable collection of up-to-date facts 
concerning blindness in India, which formed the 
basis of the discussions and of the Report. 
Without his work the Report, as it stands, 
could not have been produced. 


St. Dunstaners’ Trades or Professions. 


In the September St. Dumnstan’s Review, 
Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., writes as follows :— 


“ The other day, during a period of reflection, 
I found myself counting up the number of 
different gainful occupations or serious careers: 
undertaken by St. Dunstaners of both wars. 
Without reference to any records, I counted 
forty-five. Obviously, as the list was made 
up out of my head and without any references, 
it is not complete, but for what it’s worth as 
a matter of interest, I set them down in the 
following list :—Doctor ; masseur ; osteopath ; 
parson ; solicitor ; barrister ; director of com- 
panies ; poultry farmer ; boot-repairer ; joiner ; 
handicrafts ; public affairs ; shop-keeper ; mer- 
chant ; secretary ; labour officer ; actor ; welfare 
officer; author; journalist; newspaper pro- 
prietor ; telephonist ; social service ; research 
chemist ; research worker ; upholsterer ; sales- 
man ; insurance ; blind welfare ; schoolmaster ; 
lecturer ; lecturer in law ; Members of Parlia- 
ment; bookmaker; fisherman; chartered ac- 
countant ; transport executive ; surveyor ; dog- 
breeder ; baker ; missionary ; singer ; boarding- 
house keeper ; engineering ; farmer and horse- 
breeder.”’ 
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HOME NEWS 


New Social Centre at Wrexham.—Last month, 
the Mayor of Wrexham, Councillor N. D. 
Bird, formally opened a Social Welfare Centre 
for the Blind at Bodhyfryd, Wrexham. It 
is a new venture by the North Wales Society 
for the Blind. The Wrexham Guild of Helpers 
for the Blind has organised social gatherings 
for years past, but always in loaned premises. 

At Bodhyfryd they will have a more permanent 
‘ home. The centre will be open each Friday 
between 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. Mrs. Pitt will 
act as secretary. 

Enlargement of Worthing Home.—At the 
annual meeting of the Worthing Society for 
Befriending the Blind, Canon E. W. D. Penfold, 
Chairman, referred to a plan to double the 
accommodation at the Society’s Home for the 
Blind. 

‘‘ There is no need for me to say how short 
accommodation is, not only in Worthing but 
all over England,’’ Canon Penfold said. <« It 
is especially acute in connection with our 
blind. This Home will house twelve non- 
sighted people, and we want, if possible, to 
double that accommodation, and for that 
purpose we have been putting by sums, as we 
could afford to do so, to form the nucleus of 
the extension fund. The Home is so built 
that it can be increased in size.” 

N. Ireland Home Teachers’ Conference.— Mr. 
Grant, Minister of Health and Local Govern- 
ment, addressing the opening session of the 
annual two-day conference of home teachers 
for the blind in Belfast last month, said he hoped 
that in the near future, when the newly consti- 
tuted BlindAdvisory Council was in full operation, 
they would be in a position to determine whether 
responsibility for the care of the blind rested 
with the Government or local authorities. 

Referring to the increasing interest in the 
welfare of the blind, he told the teachers: 
‘« You are in the front line of defence. You are 
bringing hope into the lives of people who think 
there is no hope for them.”’ 

Mr. Herbert Quin, M.P., Chairman of the 
Blind Welfare Association, under whose auspices 
the conference was being held, said there were now 
18 home teachers in operation and II in training. 
Of the trained teachers 13 were working in 
Northern Ireland. 

Mr. Hardman Inspects Bridgend School.— 
Mr. D. R. Hardman, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Education, paid a visit of 
inspection to the Glamorgan County Council 
School for the Blind at Bridgend last month, 
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and was acquainted with the proposal to develop 
the school into a centre catering for all blind 
and partially sighted children throughout Wales. 

Replying to Alderman Mrs. Rose Davies, 
Aberdare, Chairman of the School Committee, 
Mr. Hardman said : ‘‘ In knowing you are going 
to extend and take on the great responsibility 
of the Principality I can say we admire your 
courage and wish God-speed in the com- 
pletion of your ideals.” 

He expressed himself as greatly satisfied 
with his visit, the first he had ever made to a 
school of that type, and commended the 
Principal (Mr. F. E. Hewitt) and the staff on 
their praiseworthy efforts in. the education of 
handicapped children. 

Alderman John Evans, M.P., Chairman 
of the Glamorgan Education Committee ; County 
Councillor T. John, Chairman of the Special 
Schools’ Committee; Alderman T. Evans; Mr. 
B. P. Thomas, Permanent Secretary to the 
Welsh Board of Education; Dr. E. Stephens, 
Director of Education for Glamorgan; and 
County Councillor T. Jenkins, Maesteg, were 
among those who welcomed Mr. Hardman. 


New Cheltenham Home Nearly Ready.—At — 


the Annual Meeting of the Gloucestershire 
County Association for the Blind, the secretary, 
Miss B. M. J. Saunders, said that the new Home 
for the Blind at Ellerslie, Albert Road, Chelten- 
ham, which had been recently acquired, had 
now been released by the War Department, 
and, subject to a few alterations, would shortly 
be available for some 18 blind persons. 
Seaside Holidays for Blind of Ely.—A scheme, 
which, when put into operation, will provide a 
fortnight’s holiday by the sea for all blind persons 
in the Isle of Ely, has been started by the Isle 
Society for the Blind. At the Society’s meeting 
in the County Hall, March, last month, minutes 
were presented of a special meeting of the 
General Committee, held on July 19th, at which 
it was resolved that Mrs. Jeffery and the 
Secretary endeavour to obtain premises at 


| 
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Hunstanton or at any other place on the east _ 


coast where blind persons and. their guides 
could be accommodated for a fortnight’s holiday 
during about four months of the year, and that 
consideration be given in the near future to the 
purchase of a residential home for blind persons. 

It was also resolved that excursions to the 
sea and other entertainments be arranged, as 
convenient, and that application be made for 
a room in Wisbech for social gathering. 

Arising from the minutes concerning the 
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hostel, it was stated that a sub-committee had 
been set up and now had under consideration 
for purchase a house in Hunstanton. 

A Happy Occasion.—Mrs. S. E. Jenks has 
recently celebrated 21 years as chairman of the 
Daisy Day Committee for the Blind in Leicester 
and Leicestershire, and incidentally has cele- 
brated her 80th birthday. To mark these two 
occasions the committee felt they would like to 
give her a party, but she suggested instead that 
a party should be given to the Wycliffe Society 
for the Blind, and she would be the hostess. 

Six hundred invitations were sent out, and 
on 24th September at the Co-operative Hall, 
it seemed that they had all accepted. 

Kathleen Duchess of Rutland, President of 
the Daisy Day Committee, arrived early and 
with Mrs. Jenks went up and down the long 
tables and chatted to many of the guests, 
before the meal. 

Members of the executives of the Wycliffe 
Society and the Royal Institution for the 
Blind were on the platform. Mrs. Jenks 
welcomed the guests. Mr. G. F. Findley, who 
since his retirement from his position as tele- 
phone manager in Leicester, has thrown him- 
self heart and soul into the work of the Wycliffe 
Society, said that the extension to the Homes 
of Rest was proceeding satisfactorily. 


Schools for the Partially Sighted.—Last month 
we gave the names of three Schools for the 
Blind which now rank as Schools for the 
Partially Sighted only. To these should be 
added the Brighton School for Blind Boys— 
back in its old premises in Eastern Road, 
Brighton—which has also changed over to 
taking partially sighted children only. The 
change took place during the summer term 
this year. 


M.P.s Visit West Ham Workshop.—Councillor 
Dr. Comyns and Councillor Nicholls, two of 
West Ham’s M.P.s, declared themselves respec- 
tively ‘“‘amazed’”’ and “almost speechless ” 
when last month they accompanied the Mayor 
of West Ham (Alderman Mrs. Cook, J.P.), 
Councillor Moat (Chairman of the Blind Statu- 
tory Committee of West Ham Council), Alder- 
man (Mrs.) Harris, a member of the committee, 
and others, on a visit to the Municipal Work- 
shops for the Blind, West Ham Lane, Stratford. 
The declarations of the M.P.s referred to the 
high quality of the work of the blind workers, 
and the dexterity they showed in accomplishing 
their tasks. There were also words of praise 
for the excellence of the organisation of the 
workshops under their manager, Mr. W. S. 
Jordon. . 
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Since the workshops were opened in 1938 
by the late Sir Kingsley Wood, then Minister 
of Health, sales have increased from {1,732 to 
Over {22,000 last year. New machinery has 
been introduced to the brush-making depart- 
ment, which has also been extended, and space 
is being provided for more new machinery. 
As an example of the scope of these workshops, 
last year they turned out 20,400 brooms and 
brushes, apart from other products. They 
supply domestic consumers, factories and Local 
Authorities, many of the last named in distant 
places. The social side of the life of these 
blind workers is well looked after, by the 
establishment of a social club and a Braille 
library. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


New Philippine Blind Association.—An associa- 
tion for the blind has been formed in the 
Philippine Islands by Antonio E. Concepcion, 
who is himself its acting-president. Preliminary 
investigations show that there are more than 
3,000 persons on the Islands who are blind, 
and the new Association has issued an appeal 
to all organisations for the blind in the U.S.A. 
to assist in their educational and _ social 
rehabilitation, and in particular to send second- 
hand Braille writing apparatus to them. 

A Pioneer Amongst the Siamese Blind.—In 
its regular series entitled ‘‘ Successful Blind” 
the July issue of the Matilda Ziegler Magaztne 
reproduces a number of extracts from letters 
written by Miss Genevieve Caulfield, an American 
blind woman who has carried out successful 
pioneer work as an educator of the Siamese 
blind. Miss Caulfield travelled to Siam in 1938 
and succeeded in spite of great difficulty and 
much scepticism in establishing the first school 
for the blind in that country. Until the 
beginning of 1944 the financial position of the 
school was not assured, but at that time it 
received an appropriation from the Siamese 
Government. It was then in evacuation, but 
returned to Bangkok towards the end of last 
year. One of the teachers at the school is a 
Siamese Princess who speaks excellent English. 

Now that the war has ended Miss Caulfield 
hopes to enlarge the school and to increase 
its scope. Only those pupils are accepted 
who are really capable of receiving education, 
and it is hoped that their example will induce 
the Government to extend similar facilities to 
other groups of handicapped children. As 
soon as she is satisfied that the Siamese are 
themselves competent and willing to assume 
control of the school Miss Caulfield intends to 
return to America. 
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REVIVAL OF BRAILLE READING COM Ee 


Successful National Library Function at Manchester 


arranged under the auspices of the 
Northern Branch of the National Library 
for the Blind was resumed in Manchester 
on Saturday, 5th October, after an interruption 
which had lasted throughout the war years. 
A number of changes were made as compared 


T= annual Braille Reading Competition 


with previous years, the two principal ones. 


being the inclusion of a special class open to 
readers who have lost their sight during the 
past seven years and of a new competition 
for school teams in the younger age-group. 
These changes, together with the fact that the 
total number of entries, 122, represented an 
all-time record, necessitated an earlier start 
than usual and the preliminary 198 tests began 
at the early hour of 9 a.m. 

Twenty-two competitors went forward for 
the final contests which took place, in the 
afternoon, in the auditorium of the Manchester 
Central Library. On this occasion the judges 
were the Viscountess Buckmaster, Miss Gladys 
Conway, M.A. (of the Department of Education, 
Manchester University), Mr. J. Lumsden, M.A. 
(H.M. Inspector for Special Schools), and Mr. 


E. Wilkinson (B.B.C. North Regional Director © 


of Programmes). 

As in the past, unrehearsed passages were 
read by all the competitors, who were divided 
into classes. The results were as follows :— 


Class I Advanced Readers. 
Winner: Mr. John Jarvis (London). 
Class II Ordinary Readers. 
Winner: Mrs. E. Phillips (Stoke-on- 
Trent). 
2nd: Miss H. Cunliffe (Blackburn). 
Class III Readers who have lost their sight during 
the past seven years. 
Winner : Miss E. Aldred (Warrington). 
2nd: Mr. J. W. Lawson (Warrington). 
Juniors. 
Class IV Readers aged 1€—20 inclusive. 
Winner : Joan Fishwick (Wigan). 
2nd : B. Hitchon (Worcester). 
3rd : D. Newbold (Birmingham). 
Readers aged 11—15 inclusive. 
Winner : W. B. Poole (Worcester). 
2nd: A. Debonnaire (Worcester). 
3rd : Mary Nass (St. Vincent’s School). 
Class VI. Readers under 11 years of age 
(Competitors in Class VI were allowed to 
read contracted or uncontracted 


Class V. 


Braille) 

Winner: Mary Daly (St. Vincent’s 
School) 

2nd: Jean Causer (Wavertree School, 
Liverpool) 

3rd : Rose Butterworth, (St. Vincent’s 
School) 
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In addition, four cups were competed for 
with the following results :— 


‘‘ Mouat Jones ”’ Challenge Cup for advanced readers. 
Winner : Mr. John Jarvis, London. 
“ Blanesburgh ” Cup (for ordinary readers). 
Winner : Mrs. E. Phillips (Stoke-on-Trent). | 
‘‘ Whitehead ’’ Schools Cup (Seniors). 
Winner : Worcester College for the Blind. 
““ Conway ”’ Schools Cup (Juniors). 
Winner : St. Vincent’s School, Liverpool. 


The passages chosen for the final tests were :— 


ClassI To a poet a thousand years hence, by 
J.E. Flecker. 
» II Flowering Currant, by Eiluned Lewis. 
,» III The Perfect Guest (Anon.). 
» IV The Homecoming of the Sheep, by F, 
Ledwige. 
,, W The Custom House, by P. Chalmers, 
VI Thoughts i in School, by D. M. Young. 
“ Mouat Jones ’’ Cup. 
How Infinite are Thy Ways, by W. F. Stead. 
Blanesburgh ’’ Cup. 
Extract from The Old Curiosity Shop, by Dickens. 
‘“‘ Whitehead ”’ Schools Cup. 
Willow Pool, by W. Gibson. 
Conway ” Schools Cup. 
Dame Duck’s first lecture. 


‘ 


~ 


“é 


Mr. W. Kershaw, Chairman of the National 
Library’s Northern Branch, presided at the 
afternoon session, and at the conclusion of the 
readings prizes were distributed to the winning 
competitors by the Marquess of Normanby, 
M.B.E. <A vote of thanks was proposed by 
Dr. Gawne. High tea was then provided in the 
restaurant of the Manchester Y.M.C.A. 

All who took part in the competition, and © 
all the relatives'and friends who acted as escorts 
to the competitors, agreed that the Committee 
and staff of the Library had done a splendid 
job in organising such a complex function at 
the present time. From start to finish the 
proceedings went exactly according to plan, 
and provided all who took part in them not 
only with an opportunity of hearing some 
first-rate reading from Braille, but also with ~ 
one of the happiest of social occasions. The 
children, especially, seemed to enjoy themselves, 
and the smaller children were given cuddly 
toys to keep them company during the day. 
This proved a great success and one little person 
insisted on having her honey bear and squirrel 
beside her on the table whilst she was reading 
at the afternoon contest! We trust they were 
duly edified. 
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A- BLIND FRENCHMAN’S VIEWS ON BLINDNESS 


Reviewed by ELIZABETH W. WHITEHEAD 


_ F on closing this book,’’* M. Henri writes, 
“the reader has been persuaded of 
three things, our purpose will have been 
accomplished. First, the blind have 
greater need of sympathetic understand- 
ing than of humiliating pity; second, 
blindness is not death; third, it is, how- 
ever, better to avoid blindness than to 

endure it.” 


That is an extensive programme yet when he 
reaches the end of M. Henri’s book the reader is 
constrained to admit that it has been splendidly 
achieved, albeit in a volume of modest dimen- 
sions, a hundred and twenty-seven pages in the 
letterpress edition. The author of this book proves 
himself a worthy successor to Maurice de la 
Sizeranne and Pierre Villey both of whom he 
very pertinently quotes. Like them he seeks to 
act as liaison between the blind and seeing com- 
munities, and to use against prejudice the only 
sure and legitimate weapon—knowledge. 

Invaluable to the seeing, his book will be of 
service also to the blind. There will be few 
indeed who cannot glean from its wealth of 
detail something they did not already know, 
and none who do not derive benefit as well as 
pleasure from its well-ordered array of facts and 
balanced judgments. To those hag-ridden by the 
fear of blindness it will bring comfort; to others 
tempted to neglect early symptoms it should 
afford a timely warning. ‘“‘La Vie des Aveugles”’ 
deserves to be widely read and will repay careful 
study. 


M. Henri has succeeded in dealing attractive- 
ly with a wide range of knowledge the assemb- 
ling and collation of which must have called 
for much patient labour and a keenly observant 
mind. Three qualities are peculiarly noteworthy 
in his work: the excellence of his choice of mat- 
erial—no easy task when dealing with a subject 
of so wide and varied a nature, his steady 
refusal to generalise and exposure of the popular 
habit of over-simplification, and his quiet rejec- 
tion of all dramatisation. 

In view of the excellence of his choice of 
subject-matter in the main, it is a little surprising 
that when dealing with the trades and professions 
practised by the blind he makes no specific 
reference to teaching apart from the teaching of 
music, although he gives an interesting outline 
of the career of Pierre Villey. Is the teaching 


* La Vie des Aveugles, par Pierre Henri, Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1 édition 15 Avril, 1944. 


of subjects other than music now virtually 
closed to the blind in France as it would seem to 
be in this country, we wonder? All mention of 
literary work as one of the professions occasion- 
ally exercised by the blind is likewise omitted 
although “‘La Vie des Aveugles”’ is itself a strik- 
ing testimony to their success in this sphere. We 
wonder, too, whether home teaching as we know 
it, another career in which the blind have been 
notably successful, does not exist in France. 
M. Henri’s descriptions of how the blind manage 
to carry out successfully a wide range of occupa- 
tions is clear, concise, and interesting, and 
could have been extended without becoming 
wearisome. We should, for example, have liked 
to be told how a blind man can manage to be an 
architect and how a blind housewife cuts out 
as well as sews her children’s clothes. In fact, 
the book could have been half as long again and 
still retained our interest. It is much to be hoped 
that M. Henn will supplement it by further 
work on the same lines. 


We would venture to correct one small ambi- 
guity. M. Henristates that the compulsory age for 
school attendance in Scotland has been lowered 
for blind children from five to three. Parents 
are not obliged to send a blind child to school at 
the age of three. If, however, they decide to do 
so, the Education Authority in whose area they 
reside is responsible for the cost. This arrange- 
ment is wise and in accordance with the requisites 
of a free society. Parents who have the ability 
and the desire to keep their blind child at 
home up to the age of five are thus at liberty to 
do so, yet no parent is debarred from sending 
such a child to school through his inability to 
bear the financial burden. M. Henri’s avowed 
aim is not to demonstrate what should be but 
what is, and he refuses to discuss such contro- 
versial questions as whether the family or the 
institution provides the better environment for 
the blind child. But it is not unnatural under 
the circumstances that he should cast longing 
glances at our Sunshine Homes; there would 
seem to be an urgent need for a French counter- 
part, which the war must surely have aggravated. 
Not every blind child, however, is a misfit in or- 
dinary society orslips into habits of day-dreaming 
and introversion through failure to adapt him- 
self to an environment “not made for him”’, for 
not all parents are incapable of undertaking the 
early training of such a child. In discussing 
whether in the blind the senses are more acute, 

~the faculties such as the memory more perfect, 
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M. Henri takes the view of modern psycholo- 
gists and decides that this is not so but that the 
blind learn to use their senses in a different way, 
that, in fact, a substitution takes place. He 
quotes the dictum of Pierre Villey: “all substi- 
tution arises from the intelligence.’’ The truth 
would seem to be that the intelligent offspring 
of intelligent parents—and intelligence, after all, 
tends to be hereditary—can make the necessary 
adjustment to life at the pre-school stage in the 
family circle provided that the home is stable 
and the parents financially unembarrassed, but 
where any one of these pre-requisites is notably 
lacking, pre-school training in a home or institu- 
tion specially equipped for the purpose becomes 
desirable. The age of eight to ten which is the 
rule at the Institution Nationale des Jeunes 
Aveugles in Paris is certainly too late except in 
unusually favourable family circumstances. 


M. Henri’s description of school procedure is 
thorough and interesting, his plea for extensive 
school museums well-founded. One is glad to 
hear that children who have become blind 
after having learned to write are encouraged to 
keep up their handwriting and that an attempt 
to teach those blind from infancy to write is 
being made. M. Henri’s remark that blind girls 
are not prepared by the institutions in the same 
way as men to lead an independent life gives 
food for thought. Some, it is true, find comfort- 
able positions in religious houses and in institu- 
tions as organists or in boarding schools as 
music teachers, but we are convinced, and this 
book serves only to strengthen the conviction, 
that the whole question of the position of blind 
women, their training and employment, calls 
for serious consideration and international action. 
M. Henri writes admiringly of the part sport 
plays in the curriculum of the school for the 
Blind in this country. He wonders, however, 
whether time can be possibly allowed for it, 
desirable though he acknowledges its inclusion 
in the curriculum to be. Perhaps the answer is 
to be found in the principle of selection now 
coming into operation in England. When there 
is in the schools a better grouping of pupils on 
the basis of intelligence the tempo of instruction 
can be speeded up all round. That the highly 
gifted pupil need not lag behind his seeing fellow, 
given good teaching, would seem to be amply 
proved by the achievements of the pupils of 
schools such as Chorleywood and Worcester 
Colleges. By this system more time and special- 
ised attention can be allowed to less gifted 
children in suitable schools. 


M. Henri touches on the career of Pierre Villey 
and raises a point that we wish he had developed. 
From the Institution Nationale des Jeunes 
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Aveugles this distinguished Frenchman passed 
to the Lycée and eventually to the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure. The task of the school for the blind | 
is to make the pupil normal, and so far as is 
humanly possible, independent as M. Henri so 
rightly remarks, and this to the end that he may 
take his place in normal society. Some reference 
to those blind people who are able to return to 
normal life not after but in the course of their 
education would have been of interest. They 
are a minority even in this country where 
a considerable number of blind men and women 
go to the Universities, but this minority is of 
interest and value not merely in itself but for 
the blind community as a whole. As M. Henri 
so justly points out: ‘‘Almost all the fruitful 
initiative taken on behalf of the blind has been 
the work of the blind themselves.’’ For such 
initiative the university graduate should be 
peculiarly well-fitted, and even those who do 
not engage directly in work for the blind have 
an important role in breaking down prejudice. 


Not that we would sacrifice anything that is 
included in M. Henri’s book for the sake of filling 
these gaps. We are glad of the chapter on the 
psychology of the blind with its exposure of 
false literary conventions and popular notions. 
Of peculiar interest, too, is the account of 
Claude Montal, a pupil at the Institution 
Nationale des Jeunes Aveugles, who by his 
initiative and pioneer work built for himself a 
remarkable career as tuner and repairer of 
pianos and opened up the way for all who 
have followed him in this profession. M. Henri 
considers the economic crises which intervened 
between the two great wars of our century to 
have been far more formidable enemies to 
music and tuning as careers for the blind than 
the radio and gramophone which have served 
to awaken in a strata of society formerly indiff- 
erent an interest in and thirst for music. 


Technical progress creates problems for the blind. 
M. Henri admits, and the seeing have a better 
chance of adapting themselves to a new jobthan © 
have the blind, yet fresh inventions open up the 
possibility of other kinds of work such as steno- 
graphy, typing and telephony, so that on balance 
the gain is greater than the loss. There is an in- 
teresting reference to the attempt to perfect — 
a mechanism which would render ordinary print 
and handwriting legible for the blind, a device 


which would be particularly useful for the read- 


ing of private correspondence. Interesting 
historically is the fact that Valentin Hatiy con- 
sidered printing as the one suitable career for 
the blind, believing that in this field they could 
not be ousted by machinery, so that in his day 
blind people actually worked as compositors. 


/ 
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The chapter on marriage is of special interest 
and written with great insight and understanding. 
One learns of the variety of jobs which a blind 
man can successfully cope with in the home, 
just like his seeing brothers; in fact we end by 
coming to the conclusion that he must some- 
times prove more handy about the house than 
they. Of no less interest is the account of how 
a blind mother looks after the house and cares for 
her children. M. Henri, however, warns us that 
there are great differences between individual 
cases for “‘all those who are attacked by blind- 
ness are not thereby cast in the same mould.”’ 
By the same token we cannot predict either 
certain success or failure for the marriage of a 
blind person or even for marriages between the 
blind. M. Henri very lucidly sets out the factors 
which should be taken into account when 
marriage is under consideration, and gives 
sound advice to the blind on the upbringing 
of their children who are not to be regarded as 
slaves and for whom example will speak louder 
than precept. This granted, however, there can 
be a moral gain in the necessity for habits of 
order, foresight and consideration which their 
parent’s infirmity call forth, and an intellectual 
profit to be reaped from the occasion it provides 
for experiences such as consulting a catalogue 
or a railway time-table at a much earlier age 
than is otherwise normal. 

We cannot but be impressed by the outline of 
the work done by the Association Valentin Haiiy, 
in many respects the French counterpart of our 
National Institute for the Blind, with its 
printing department, information bureau, school 
of physiotherapy, and its branches all over 
France and in North Africa. The Association 
also houses the French National Library for the 
Blind, which owes its origin to that great blind 
man and benefactor of the blind, Maurice de la 
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Sizeranne. This chapter contains a moving 
tribute to the work of the late Albert Mahaut, 
himself blind and a musician of note, in the 
placement section of the Association. So her- 
culean were his labours that three men are now 
required to carry on his work. M. Henri points 
out how the large percentage of blind employees 
on the Association’s staff perform a valuable 
task in persuading parents that it is both possible 
and necessary to have their blind children 
educated, and in giving useful advice and fresh 
courage to those who are struggling with the 
problems of adaptation to blindness. 


Finally M. Henri deals with the subject of 
social assistance and pensions. Here too he 
holds the scales very evenly poised. Although 
firmly contending that work is the best thing 
we can offer to the able-bodied blind, for financial 
aid, though it relieves bodily needs, cannot 
minister to the spirit, he admits frankly that, 
other things being equal, the blind are heavily 
handicapped in comparison with the seeing. 
Advancing years, some fresh infirmity, an added 
burden, a mere trifle can upset the delicate 
balance of the mechanism whereby they have 
adjusted themselves to life. Something in the 
nature of a handicap pension would seem to be 
what is required to meet the case. The principle, 
M. Henri points out, is already admitted in 
railway concessions, cheap postal rates, etc. 
The position, he says, is analogous to creditors 
advancing money to a debtor in financial straits; 
they act in such a way not out of philanthropy 
but to prevent his becoming bankrupt. 


The task M. Henri set himself in writing this 
book has been accomplished, but the reader is 
not satisfied. He will pay M. Henri the highest 
compliment an author can receive. After reading 
this book he will ask for more. 


NOW FOR A NEW OUTLOOK 


The Challenge to our Voluntary Services. 
By CLARENCE G. R. HOOD. 


AY I be pardoned a few lines of a per- 
MI sonal nature as an introduction? I am 
privileged as a blind man in more ways 

than one. I am privileged in having a 
responsible job which brings me into daily 
contact with all kinds of people, from all sorts 
of workers to directors. I am privileged to have 
lived for 33 years out of about 51 as a sighted 
person, though with impaired sight from birth, 
and to have earned a living as a Fleet Street 
journalist and, later on, as a business man. I 
have been privileged both before and since 
my blindness to have taken part in local life, 
particularly in educational, social and religious 


activities, and to have become fairly well-known 
inside one of our political parties. Though, then, 
as a blind man, I look at the problems of Blind 
Welfare subjectively, as the psychologists would 
say, as a student of general affairs I think I can 
claim to examine them objectively as well. 
So this article will be frank, but its frankness 
will spring not from a mere hope that our volun- 
tary services will survive the challenge of Nation- 
al Social Insurance with its many re-arrange- 
ments, but in the belief that, properly inspired 
these services will be able to turn new difficul- 
ties into new opportunities, and achieve a 
firmer place than ever in public support. 
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Recent articles in THE NEw BEAcon by Mr. 
H.S. Edkins and Mr. E. W. Page indicate a mas- 
tery of data in the sphere of education, training 
andemployment. Our administrators are as good 
at statistics as anybody, and the thoroughness 
with which they have been, and are, examining 
industrial scope for blind persons in workshop 
and in ordinary factory can be described, 
quite properly, as_ scientific. The challenge 
to our voluntary services arises, then, where the 
scientific approach is not enough. It arises, and 
will do so with increasing force, in connection 
with our unemployable people, our sick and 
infirm. As everybody knows, these form by far 
the greatest section of the blind population, and 
_ though in certain matters, perhaps, they may 
be handled. the better for statistical attention, 
their own conscious need will be for human 
qualities and for as much and as frequent 
practical help as our funds can be made to give 
them. If this is true to-day it will be truer than 
ever to-morrow. One can safely assert that few 
things, if any, that are done by our Blind 
Institutions are so narrowly watched as the 
attitude of their officials towards the poorest or 
-most help-worthy in their care, and their readi- 
ness and ability to assist them. Fortunately 
there are Institutions and Societies whose 
humanity and resourcefulness brought Benevolent 
Funds into existence, to precede by years the 
present disdain for mere subsistence levels. 
Where there was a will there was a way through 
the red tape of domiciliary benefits. This is the 
outlook, born of enterprising and creative service, 
that must now be adopted by all our Institutions. 
They will be judged by the extent to which they 
augment the State benefits of the future. The 
wheel is moving full circle, and now is the time to 
claim a birthright—the unfettered right to use 
voluntary funds in supplementation of whatever 
may be obtainable from any Official source. 

Apart from it being sound morally, this is the 
outlook that will pay. This is the only out- 
look the workman will support when his Insur- 
ance contributions reach their standard rate, 
It is this outlook that will endear our Institutions 
more closely still to the members of every class, 
and will go on justifying their existence. 

All this will mean new programmes, and that 
will be appropriate to the times. Working 
people are demanding higher living standards, 
holidays with pay, and all the amenities they 
can secure. Poverty is relative, and most ordin- 
ary folk will not want to see the blind languishing 
at the bottom of the scale. In consequence, there 
will be room for any amount of courage and 
audacity in the framing and the publicising of 
such programmes. If holidays are to be the 
normal annual experience of sighted individuals, 
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why should they not be a much less exceptional 
experience for thousands of our own’ people? 


“Holiday Funds for the Blind’’—the idea would . 


take. A move in that direction would automati- 
cally involve the acquisition of seaside and 
country houses as Convalescent Homes and 
Hostels. Of course, the National Institute for 
the Blind and some of the local Societies are 
alive to this, but it will be a better day for Blind 
Welfare when it has become much more general 
to arrange free holidays and, without fuss or 
bother, to grant free travelling facilities not 
only to needy blind persons but to the devoted 
spouses whose lives are completely bound up 
with their own. There are considerable dispar- 
ities amongst our Institutions in making grants 
and in the supply of articles of clothing, bedding 
and furniture. I know of some Societies whose 
generous and ready assistance in all these matters 
becomes blazoned throughout a whole locality. 
That is the best of all advertisements for our 
voluntary services. The time has surely arrived 
for these more imaginative and more sympa- 
thetic standards to become universal. All this, 
here and there, may entail new machinery. Some 
of our Home Teaching and Welfare Departments 
might find themselves dealing with an unpre-~- 
cedented strain. Where necessary these Depart- 
ments should be strengthened. This work should 
be a vocation, hence, if I may digress, the desir- 
ability of appointing to it, in urban areas at any 
rate, those qualified blind people who approach 
it in that spirit. These Departments exist not 
for their own sake but for the sake of the blind, 
and they should be judged less from their 
efficiency in carrying out official regulations and 
distributing domiciliary benefits than from the 
amount of happiness and encouragement they 
bring into the lives of their people and from the 
amount of creative and original work they do 
towards bringing about the new outlook. 
Lastly—and I hope this is not a form of Jése 
majesté—may I express the hope that the niem- 
bers of all our many Committees will realise that 
if our voluntary services, for which so many of 
them profess a deep attachment, are to blossom 
into still more vigorous life, they will need to 
watch over their progress and transformation 
with an attention closer than they may have 
been expected to show in the past. Whole- 
hearted efficiency should be expected of all who 
are engaged in our services, and this is most 


likely to come about when Committee members — 


have personal knowledge of what is happening, 
and when they know what and whom to encour- 
age. They are key people, and their leadership 
and influence may do more than anything else 
to ensure the new outlook and the future of our 
voluntary services. 


CMe Ne Clv 


Published by Editorial Offices, 
the National 224, Great Port- 
Institute —_ for land Street 
the Blind London, W.4. 


SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TREATMENT 


T is good that the Medical Department should have got in comparatively early in the series of 
Pamphlets which expound the Ministry of Education’s present day philosophy and policy. Re- 
organisation of schools for the blind, tentatively begun before the last war, is now beginning to 
take coherent shape. We understand that a new edition of List 42 will soon be published, so that 
all those who are concerned for blind and partially sighted children may know what schools are 
now available to give them their basic right to equality of educational opportunity and diversity 
of provision, according to their needs and aptitudes. Meanwhile, ‘‘ Special Educational Treatment” 
(see p. 193) defines the categories of educational handicap, states the numbers in each class, enlarges 
on the personal qualifications and training of teachers and, with praiseworthy courage, asks and 
answers the question ‘‘ What results may be expected from educating children who are not at first 
sight educationally rewarding ?”’ “Jt ts a matter of common prudence as well as of humanity to do 
everything possible to equip these children to take their place as self-reliant and responsible members of the 
community.”’ That final sentence endorses all good work done for blind children in the past and strikes 
surely the note to which all Blind Welfare work should be tuned, not only in the sphere of education 
but in that of employment, to which we referred last month. 


Many paragraphs of the pamphlet need close reading and conscientious discussion. We would 
call particular attention, in relation to issues due for immediate decision, to the statement that the 
number of blind children in the whole country does not exceed 1,200, whereas that of partially sighted 
children of various degrees of handicap is four or five times as great (§25 & §29) ; to the well-considered 
note on I.Qs. (§§95-6), and to the fact that a number cf blind and partially sighted children also fall 
into the other categories of handicap, e.g., deafness, delicacy, epilepsy, maladjustment and physical 
handicap. In so far as those other groups require special treatment they require special-special treat- 
ment in schools inside or outside the educational system for the blind. How far can the reorganisation 
now afoot cater for them ? 


The crucial difficulty is, of course, the smallness of each complex group. Court Grange has been 
an experiment of value. It has proved the need for a special-special school for what are now to be 
known as Educationally Sub-normal children. The National Institute for the Blind is indebted to 
the Chalfont Colony of the National Society for Epileptics for co-operation in providing for blind 
children who are also epileptic. The London County Council continue to render a valuable service 
to other L.E.As. in educating deaf-blind children at Rayners School, Penn. There is still a deficiency 
of provision for blind children who are also delicate, maladjusted and physically handicapped, to 
say nothing of the mentally defective for whose care the Ellen Terry Home was founded. The N.I.B. 
has undertaken to develop its work for doubly handicapped children, profiting by the experience it 
has gained at Court Grange, and taking account of needs now known to be unsatisfied. It is facing . 
a formidable task, which must be undertaken not only for humane reasons but also to enable schools 
for educationally normal blind children to keep pace with modern ideas of primary and secondary 
education. The smallness of each special-special group makes separate provision for each impracticable. 
‘One school for the whole country, centrally situated and catering for a considerable variety of extra 
handicaps, seems to be the feasible, if not the ideal, solution. The ideal of providing separate schools 
for physically defective and blind, maladjusted and blind, deaf and blind children, or even for the 
recognisable grades of intelligence below normal, is barred solely by the numerical consideration. 
If one school is to serve children with multiple handicaps, it must offer alternative courses or streams 
for variety of capacity and interest. On such lines a new school would be a most important new 
development and of profound interest to educationists in general. 


The consideration of small numbers applies less severely to the 1,100 or so of normally intelligent 
blind children. They include the full range of ability and aptitude for which the educational system in 
general provides a variety of schools, Primary and Secondary—modern, technical and grammar. 
Their homes are scattered in all parts of England and Wales. Every one of them should have as 
good a chance of getting the appropriate type of schooling as he would have if he were sighted. It is 
obviously impossible for the majority of them to go to schools near home, though the utmost must be 
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done to place schools within parents’ access. It is laid down in the Pamphlet now under consideration 
that a school for blind children of all ages should have not fewer than five classes. The root question 
is how can regional distribution of large-enough schools of all types be contrived. 


Although the five-class organisation is educationally paramount, there is no virtue in large 
numbers as such. The larger the school the more is it in danger of becoming a self-sufficient, 
segregated community, setting its own artificial, unreal, abnormal standards. Multilateral schools 
for sighted children may or may not justify the large claims of social advantage made for them by 
enthusiastic partisans. They have some advantage in argument in being projects unproved by ex- 
perience. Long experience in the education of blind children has been gained, though, on account 
of excessive localism in the past, it has not been adequately collated and sifted. It seems clear, however, 
that comparatively small schools have a virtue of their own. The policy of the London County Council 
to provide separately for blind London children has often been criticised, but the late East London 
School and the present Linden Lodge are outstanding examples of small schools with an atmosphere 
of intimacy and affectionate care, which have produced a high average of entrants to the Royal Normal 
College, Worcester and Chorleywood. Such schools, wherever they are situated, give blind children 
with other capacities and inclinations the chance of escaping from the fatal groove of segregated school, 
craft-training and sheltered workshop. Before the present reorganisation is completed, we hope that 
consideration may be given to the view that the smaller the school for the blind, the better. That 
need not be inconsistent with the five-class principle. It may mean a particularly high staffing ratio. 
If it does, let us rise to that as to other needs of the children whose happiness and usefulness in life 
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depend on our wisdom and energy. 


THE EDITOR. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of :— 


David Williams, aged 69, blind since his 
youth. He was formerly newsagent at Cwmllyn- 
fell, and was noted for his correct deliveries, 
although unacccompanied and despite the 
scattered houses in his large district. 


Harry Strudwick, of Esher. He entered 
the Navy at the age of 14 and rose to the rank 
of Chief Petty Officer, and was decorated 
during the war with the D.S.M. for conspicuous 
gallantry while on Russian convoy duties on 
board H.M.S. Bulldog. A few months later 
he joined the Commandos. Posted to Scotland, 
he was blinded and suffered other serious injuries 
in an accidental explosion. Following lengthy 
treatment during which he displayed his 
customary courage and cheerfulness, a leg had 
to be amputated, and then serious illness 
developed. He died at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Guildford. . 


Thomas Wilson, aged 83, who was for over 
40 years closely identified as a director with 
the Royal Blind Asylum, of which he was vice- 
chairman. He had also been for the last 25 
years convener of the Asylum’s Trade Committee 
and was a keen and active member and trustee 
of the Council ot the Scottish National Institution 
for the War Blinded at Newington House, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. Wilson was a native of Westruther, 
in Berwickshire. Originally a baker by trade, 
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he was a member of the Independent Labour 
Party from its foundation, and a personal 
friend of the late Keir Hardie. 

At all times ardently devoted to the welfare 
of the blind in Scotland, Mr. Wilson (writes 
a correspondent in The Scotsman) had a remark- 
able personality. He was wise, just, and shrewd, 
and gifted with a wonderful memory ; and his 
knowledge of legislative measures affecting the ~ 
blind was profound. By his passing a valuable 
asset has been lost to the institution. He will 
be greatly missed by his fellow-members on the 
Board of directors, and by the blind community, 
to whom he was a genuine friend. 

Colonel William St. George Chamier, 0.B.E., 
at Reigate, aged 76. A devoted friend of the 
deaf-blind, he acted for many years as Hon. 
Treasurer of the Braille Rainbow Fund. 

Arthur Littlewood, at Sheffield, aged 64. Mr. 
Littlewood, who had been blind all his lite, 
was organist of St. Matthew’s Church for many 
years, and for some time organist and choir- 
master of St. Jude’s, Moorfields, Sheffield. 
He was president of the Sheffield and District 
Organists’ Association, 1943-1944, and Music 


Master of the Royal Sheffield Institution for 


the Blind. 

Andrew Fraser, Music Master at the School for 
the Blind, Benwell Dene, Newcastle, and 
organist of the Presbyterian Church, Arthur’s 
Hill, Newcastle. 
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PUBLICATION 


Vocational Aptitude Tests for the Blind. 


In view of the developments in the past few 
years in the employment of the blind, a booklet 
by Samuel P. Hayes, Ph. D., published this year 
by the Perkins Institution on “ Vocational 
Aptitude Tests for the Blind” is of special 
interest. 

Dr. Hayes begins by defining a vocational 
aptitude test as a test designed to measure the 
special abilities needed for success in. some 
specific occupation as distinct from general 
intelligence or school achievement tests, which 
were the first to be tried out for the blind. Three 
kinds of aptitude tests are dealt with—musical, 
mechanical and scholastic. Of these, perhaps, 
the most interesting are the mechanical. They 
range from the comparatively simple sorting of 
“cards,’’ some celluloid, some smooth cardboard, 
some of sandpaper, and the putting together of 
cut sections of a wooden cube to so difficult a 
feat as the transfer of six different kinds and 
sizes of nuts and bolts from one upright to 
another, with the help of tools. 

From 1920 onwards experiments have been 
made in testing auditory, cutaneous and kines- 
thetic perceptions, but it-is only fairly recently 
that opportunity for developing these on a larger 
-scale has appeared. Between 1942 and 1944 the 
Trainee Acceptance Centre, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, examined nearly 23,000 persons, includ- 

ing a number of blind men and women. Of the 
latter, 40 were between the ages of 14 and 27, 
30 had an average age of 49.4, and in addition 
16 persons already employed in open industry, 
with an average age of 27 were tested. The tests 
involved assembly and disassembly of nuts and 
bolts and placement in holes as well as the tool- 
sample test mentioned above. Some of the 
“tentative conclusions’ reached were that in 
turning, bi-manual assembly and disassembly, 
the blind ‘“‘test up’’ to the levels of the seeing: 
that such tests give information of a kind un- 
obtainable from forms or interviews: that many 
more persons (particularly those already em- 
ployed) and tests should be tried. It was found 
that those who had long been blind did slightly 
better in the tests of the assembly and disassem- 
bly type than those who had lost their sight more 
recently, but the reverse was true of the tool- 
sample tests. 

Tests of a similiar kind have been carried 
out recently by the New York Institute for the 
Blind, including some used at Army and Navy 


Adjustment Centres. A considerable amount 
of data has accumulated, but much more needs 
to ke collected. The most promising field is 
provided by the Government Training Accept- 
ance Centre already mentioned, the function of 
which is “to examine applicants for pre-employ- 
ment classes. . . to assist industry in selecting 
and upgrading personnel and to co-ordinate this 
type of service with local social agencies.”’ 
Dr. Hayes concludes that ‘‘ with their access to 
a very large number of seeing and a considerable 
number of blind subjects, their facilities for 
trying out promising test techniques and willing- 
ness to take time to establish reliable standards 
for the seeing against which to measure groups 
with varying degrees of vision, the movement 
for aptitude tests for the blind seems at last to be 
entering a positive phase’ 


“The Pimpernel ” 


The twelfth number of ‘‘The Pimpernel’ is as 
good as ever, and College activities as varied. 
Wits continue to be sharpened in chess and 
debating clubs, dramatic talent given scope 
in play readings and productions, and physical 
prowess displayed in swimming and rowing—to 
mention only some of these activities. Worcester 
College is no closed community; the outside 
world impinges satisfactorily in matches played 
against sighted schools, in outside engagements 
of the College Band and in lectures by visitors 
on topics ranging from deep-sea diving (with 
display of apparatus) to the French Resistance 
Movement. 

A good deal of space is given to literary articles, 
which in some cases show marked ability, and 
we are not surprised to hear that one Old Boy 
now at Oxford is a regular contributor of the 
undergraduate University magazine, ‘‘ The Isis.” 
A special word of praise is due to David Taylor 
for his story of the tramp,‘‘ Bert’”’—a good, un- 
forced piece of writing, with pithy dialogue and 
an unexpected dénouement. 


Special Educational Treatment 


A paternal (or should we say maternal’) 
Ministry of Education continues to publish 
attractively printed, green-covered pamphlets 
on various aspects of the educational system. 
No. 5, “Special Educational Treatment ” (H.M. 
Stationery ° Office, gd. net), is concerned with 
children requiring special treatment for reasons 
of physical or mental handicap, and is intended 
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to provide guidance for local authorities, and 
explain the facilities available. 

Numerically, the blind are one of the smallest 
groups of the handicapped, constituting 0.2 to 
0.3 per 1,000 registered pupils, as compared 
with 0.7 for the deaf and 5 to 8 for the physically 
handicapped. The partially sighted are estimated 
at I.0 per 1,000. The section on ‘‘ Blind Children’”’ 
is contained in less than ten lines and simply 
explains the existing system of boarding schools 
which, as far as numbers go, is adequate to meet 
the needs of the 1,200 or so blind children in the 
country. Stress is laid on the point that no 


school taking children of all ages should contain . 


fewer than five classes. 

The case of the partially sighted is dealt with 
at greater length. The general principle is first 
made clear—that the partially sighted and she 
blind should not, as hitherto, be educated to- 
gether. Two classes of partially sighted are 
distinguished—those who have very little sight 
or show progressive deterioration and those 
whose sight is less seriously affected and whose 


condition is static. The more serious cases should . 


be educated in special schools, either day or 
boarding, with a minimum of 75 children of all 
ages. The alternatives for the other class are 
(r) education in ordinary schools in their own 
age-group, special care being taken to provide 
them with any necessary equipment, and 
(2) education in open-air schools in partially- 
sighted classes which can join the other classes 
for all activities except reading and writing. 
Under (2), however, it is essential that children 
of widely-differing ages should not be herded 
together in one class. 

There is undoubtedly room for experiment 
in the teaching of the partially-sighted, both as 
regards methods and equipment. The greatest 
need for the partially-sighted child working in 
an ordinary school is the production of a suitable 
magnifying lens for reading, and it is encouraging 
to know that research work on this and other 
problems, interrupted during the war, has now 
been resumed. 


PERSONALIA 


Mr. JOSEPH JONES, a totally blind mat-maker, 
aged 28, is to contest Humbledon Ward, Sunder- 
land, for the Socialists at the next Municipal 
Elections. 

* * * 

Mr. Davin Bucuan, the blind pianist and 
well-known broadcaster, was married last month 
to Miss JoAN Baker, at St. John’s Church, 
Stanmore. 
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Mrs. ELIZABETH ANNE RATCLIFFE, a life- 
long worker at the Bradford Institute for the 
Blind, celebrated her goth birthday on oth 
September. She lost her sight by accident 
78 years ago. Her husband, the late James 
Ratcliffe, was also blind, and a fellow-worker. 
She lives with her youngest daughter at Wyke. 

* * * 


RIFLEMAN ARNOLD DIAMOND has been awarded 
the British Empire Medal for his services to 
the Braille School at the Prisoners of War 
Camp in Germany. 

* * * 

Mr. C. E. BEAuFoy, who has been a Dover 
magistrate since 1918, has announced his 
retirement. He is now 77 and lost his sight 
during the war as the result of shelling, but 
this did not prevent him sitting frequently on 
the Bench. 

* * * 

Mrs. MARY SANDERSON, a native of Oxford- 
shire and second President of the Women’s 
Co-Operative Guild, celebrated her 1o1st birth- 
day on 12th September at Peterborough. — 
Apart from loss of sight, she retains all her 
faculties and — hearing is Poe 

* 

At the eer meeting of the Gloucestershire 
County Association for the Blind, Councillor 
the Rev. E. S. de Courcy-IRELAND, who 
presided, expressed regret at his impending 
departure from Cheltenham after serving as 
chairman of the Association for many happy 
years. This would necessitate his retirement 
from office as chairman. ; 

Mr. MAuRICE REMFREY, a member of the 
Gloucestershire County Council, has been 
appointed his successor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 
Two Suggestions 

Sir,—Mr. J. Maidment, in his article entitled 
“The Sands and the Sea’”’ which, by the way, 
I found most interesting, says the contributions 
to THE NEw BEAcon on the subject of the “ Defi- 
nition of Blindness’”’ were disappointing as were 
also the results of the Apparatus Competition. 

May I be allowed to make two belated contri- 
butions ? 

As to a Definition of Blindness, I would like to 
say just this: “The sighted see with their eyes 
and the blind see with their minds,’—and, 
believe me, the latter are the more proficient ! 

Re Apparatus, a suggestion which might be 
of use was made to me by a blind person learning 
leather work. She said: “‘ Could an edge for cut- 
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ting leather be made thick ? ’’ The edge she used 
was so thin that she spoilt several pieces of 


leather, whereas if it had been thicker the knife 
would not have slipped so easily. 


Yours, etc., 
J. Lana. 


To the Editor. 
Co-operation Needed 


Sir,—Is it not time that there was greater 
co-operation between eye hospitals and the 
local associations for the blind whose districts 
they serve ? 

On going to my local hospital for reading 
glasses and being interviewed by the Almoner 
on the ordinary course of routine, I was amazed 
to find her ignorant of even the name and 
address of the Secretary of the outlying County 
Association for which I work, and she was 
only too pleased to find someone to consult. 

This may be an isolated instance, but I 
wonder whether it would be possible for, say, 
the Regional Associations to keep all almoners 
of eye hospitals posted with information 
about the County Associations ? 

Valuable time seems to be lost because 
associations are not informed by the hospitals 
of cases passing through their hands who need 
after-care. It is often just those first few 
weeks or months after hospital treatment when 
a home-teacher’s help and advice is most 
urgently needed. 

Yours, etc., 
W.M.D. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND 


Royal Normal College Successes.—The follow- 
ing recent successes in examinations are an- 
nounced by the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind :— | 


Roya SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


Stluer Medal—Audrey Frood has been awarded a 
Silver Medal for the Examination in Typewriting— 
Stage III (Advanced), held in April, 1946, when, it is 
now known, she was placed first in the country. 

Shorthand—8o words per minute. Daphne Beckett, 
Douglas Burchell, Norman Coggeshall, Frederick 
Potter, Margaret Ramsay, Mildred Riggs, Eileen 
Williams. 

Shorthand—100 words per minute. Michael Reordan, 
Dorothy Rooke. 

Shorthand—120 words pey minute. Dorothy Jones, 
Arthur Roach. 

Typewriting—Stage I. Irene Cook—Credit, Dennis 
Segrott—Credit. . 
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Typewriting—Stage II. Betty Charlesworth—First 
Class, Rhoda Frost—First Class, Ernest Green—First 
Class, Desmond Hodges—First Class, Margaret Ramsay 
—First Class, Michael Reordan—First Class, Davis 
Schwartz—Second Class, Doris Whittam—First Class. 

Typewniting—Stage IIT: Dorothy Jones—First 
Class, Arthur Roach—First Class, Dorothy Rooke— 


_ First Class, Eunice Woodget—First Class. 


Junior Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate. _-—~Betty 
Charlesworth, Rhoda Frost, Ernest Green, Desmond 
Hodges, Aubrey Maden, Derek Miller, Margaret 
Ramsay, Michael Reordan, Davis Schwartz, Doris 
Whittam. 

_ Shorthand-Typist’s Certificate. Dorothy Jones, 
Arthur Roach, Dorothy Rooke, Eunice Woodget. 

English—Stage IIT. Eunice Woodget—Second 
Class. 

French—Stage II. Derek Miller—First Class. 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Shorthand—110 words per minute. Dorothy Jones— 
Distinction, Arthur Roach—Distinction, Eunice Wood- 
get—Distinction. 

COLLEGE OF TEACHERS OF THE BLIND. 
National Diploma in Piano Tuning. Norman 


Attfield, Arthur Bygrave, Victor Dowton, Edgar 
Fryett, John Powell, Alexander Tillier. 


Worcester College Successes.—The following 
examination results are announced by Worcester 
College for the Blind :— 


OxFORD HIGHER CERTIFICATE. 
Michael Hill, Lewis Jones, David Taylor, John 
Wall. ‘ 


OXFORD SCHOOL CERTIFICATE 
Geoffrey Acton. 4 credits. 
Anthony Debonnaire. 4 ‘‘ very goods,” 1 credit. © 
H. Kennett. 1 ‘‘ very good,” 3 credits. 
James Rowson. 6 “‘ very goods,”’ 1 credit. 
Peter Tait. 2 ‘‘ very goods,” I credit. 
Anthony Viles. 1 ‘‘ very good,’’ 4 credits. 
J. B. Williams. 1 ‘‘ very good,’’ 3 credits. 
J. F. D. Williams. 1 ‘‘ very good,” 4 credits. 
Sidney Wilson. 3 “ very goods,”’ 2 credits. 


Chorleywood College Successes.—The follow- 
ing examination results are announced by 
Chorleywood College :— 

RoyYaL Society OF ARTS. 


Shorthand. 
D. Cordingley, Shorthand-typist Certificate. 
OxForD HIGHER CERTIFICATE. 
A Higgins. Two “ goods.”’ 
OXFORD SCHOOL CERTIFICATE. 
N. Bancroft. 2 ‘‘ very goods,’’ 3 credits. 
M. Brown. 1 ‘‘ very good,” 6 credits. 
J. Chennell. 4 “ very goods,” 2 credits. 
M. Elgar. 4 credits. 
P. Jarvis. 5 credits. 
P. Jordan. 1 ‘‘ very good,” 2 credits. 
G. Persmann. 2 ‘‘ very goods,” 4 credits. 
B. Stonehewer. 4 credits. 


Accredited as Preacher.—Miss Gertrude Clough, 
of Skipton, who has been totally blind as a 
result of an accident since she was two years 
of age, has been recognised as a fully accredited 
local preacher in the Skipton Methodist Circuit. 
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She took up preaching, ‘“‘as one way of doing 
my bit,’’ when war broke out and many of the 
younger lay preachers joined the Forces. Since 
then she has occupied the pulpit at every 
Methodist Chapel, with one exception, in the 
Circuit. Her fine voice is a great asset. 


A Blind Chess Champion.—J. A. Wall, 16 
years of age, of London, who is a pupil at 
Worcester College for the Blind, was the winner 
of the Junior Section at the Nottingham Chess 
Congress. Mr. J. N. Derbyshire, President of the 
British Chess Federation, handed him the first 
prize, together with a special award given by 
a senior player, and warmly congratulated him 
on his success. 


Blind Athletes.—The star of St. Dunstan’s 
Annual Sports Day, held last month at Oving- 
dean, was Lieut. Alan Somerville, well-known 
New Zealand swimmer. His athletic victories, 
which included a record win of g seconds in the 
70 yards flat race for semi-sighted men, resulted 
in his winning the Individual Athletic Trophy 
awarded the competitor obtaining the highest 
number of points in the athletic events. He also 
gained the Dr. Bridge’s Prize, awarded to the 
Individual Trophy winner, and the Team 
Championship Trophy. 

Also conspicuous among the blind athletes 
was a South African, D. Pretorious, who, 
totally blind, won the 70 yards flat race in 9 1-5 
seconds and took third place in the. finals of 
eee the Weight and Throwing the Medicine 

all. 


A Fine Chess Record.—Amongst the blind 
members of the Sharrow Grange Recreation 
Club, most of whom are workshop employees of 
the Welfare of the Blind Department, there are 
seven chess players who have recently com- 
pleted their fifth and most successful season in 
competitive chess. They. are, by winning a 
knock-out competition arranged by the Sheffield 
Works Sports Association, the proud holders for 
a year of the Dayy Cup. Of 24 individual games 
played, they won 13, drew 8 and lost 3. In 
addition to this, they were the runners up for 
the Woodward trophy, winning 19 out of 22 of 
the matches played during the season. 

Their previous successes, which were rather 
obscured by the war, include the winning of the 
Woodward trophy in the 1938-39 season, when 
they failed by only half a point to reach the 
final for the Davy Cup. 

In the 1944-45 season they were the runners- 
up in the competition for the Woodward trophy. 

At a social evening held on the 12th September, 
Mr. Councillor J. Shaw, on behalf of the Blind 
Welfare Sub-Committee, presented miniature 
cups to the individual players. 
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and store it in my mind for possible future use. 
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BLIND OUTLOOK — 


Extracts from letters written to 
the Braille journal “‘ Progress.” 


A Sharp Pair of Ears. 
‘*... It is true that the ordinary programme 


- intended for broadcasting is prepared for lis- 


tening purposes, but the more I talk 
with seeing listeners, the more I realise that 
they expect what they hear to recall visual 
as wellas auralimpressions ... The New Zealand 
Station 2 Z.B. had a broadcast for blind listeners 
regularly for five years. It was popular alike 
with blind and seeing... There is nothing 
pathetic in our having an hour of our very own. 


«. ., About theatre-going—I really don’t mind 
very much if a seeing person tells me that 
certain players do not look their parts, because 
then we are able to have heart-to-heart chats 
about the visual and aural points of view, and I, 
in my turn, am able to criticise a player who 
may look the part but sounds too old or young 
for it. This little incident may interest you. 
At one time a certain actress was frequently cast 
for middle-aged parts. My mother and several 
of my seeing friends believed her to be in her late 
forties or early fifties. My verdict was that. . .she 
was unsuitable for the parts because her voice 
had not yet lost its childish lilt. I judged the 
lady to be in her late teens or early twenties. 
Shortly after this, one of the theatre’s principal 
actors, having tea with us, agreed that the 
actress looked middle-aged but said that she 
was not more than 22.... Ever after, the young 
actress contrived so to inflect her voice that it 
suggested matronly qualities where these were 
demanded.” —E. H. L. (Bristol). 


Getting about Alone. 


‘““.,.IT have met several blind people who 
can and do get about alone on unfamiliar ground. 
When I was in my twenties my work as a piano 
tuner took me across Cheshire from Warrington _ 
(Lancs) to Whitchurch (Shropshire). At the — 
same time I taught myself the way over portions _ 
of four other rural districts and a number of 
Merseyside and Cheshiresalt towns. ..Ipickup - | 
all the authentic geographical knowledge I can 


For instance, I decide that I will walk from the 
town of E.tothetownofF. OnceoutofE.lam | 
on the unfamiliar road, so now I callin my geog- 
raphy. There is the forest B in the vicinity. I 
should cross the river C, somewhere on the road. 
There is the railway D., connecting E. and F.; 
somewhere beyond the river there is a ridge of 
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hills G. .As I go along the road, a train passes on 
the right and its whistle echoes in the forest on 
the left. I have got the position of the railway 
and the forest—I am heading for F. all right. 
Another train is coming from F.,-it has just 
crossed a metal bridge—it has come over the 
river. Later, I cross the river too, and then 
the road forks. There are no pedestrians about 
from whom to make enquiries, but after listening 
for a couple of minutes I realise that three- 
fourths of the traffic is taking the right fork and 
as the railway to F. is also on the right, I too 
take the right fork...So I arrive in F. on my 
own initiative.” H. E. J. (Frodsham) 
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National Association of Workshops for the 
Blind.—The 1945/46 Annual Report of. this 
Association, which has a membership of 62 
Employing Agencies, gives a good general 
picture of both the achievements and problems 
of Workshops for the Blind throughout the 
country. Government contracts have inevitably 
declined. Nevertheless, goods supplied to vari- 
ous Government departments amounted to 
over £24,880, the bulk of the work being the 
supply of bass brooms; 23 Agencies shared the 
work of the various contracts, with Middles- 
brough, Hull, Newcastle and Norwich supplying 
the largest amounts. The Willow position is 
still critical, though it would have been much 
worse but for the help given by the National 
Basket and Willow Trades Advisory Committee. 
Relief is expressed that the order restricting 
the sale of Willows to the making of special 
types of baskets has been rescinded. 

A useful Sub-Committee has been appointed for 
the purpose of preparing Standard Costings for 
adoption by members of the Association, and a 
Co-operation Committee has been set up con- 
sisting of representatives of the Association, 
the College of Teachers of the Blind and the 
National Institute for the Blind. 

This note would not be complete without 
mentioning the debt the Association owes to its 
Honorary Officers—all busy men with full-time 
jobs—who so willingly pool their experience for 
the common good of the Association’s members. 

Norwich Institution for the Blind.—The Bishop 
of Norwich, speaking at the Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Governors this year, said, 
‘« Here is a piece of real Christian social service, 
which in 140 years has proved its worth. It 
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is being managed with real efficiency and deserves 
and demands all the assistance that can be 
given.” The pages of the Annual Report for 
1945/46 amply bear out this statement. They 
show both how the blind could “take it”’ and 
how too they can ‘make it.” Despite the 
fact that the Basket and Brush Departments 
were destroyed in the 1942 blitz, so good a 
recovery has been made that the Trading 
Return shows a record sale figure of £20,557, 
an increase of £2,482 on the previous year. 
Government orders have now almost ceased, 
but the workshops are concentrating on the 
manufacture of thousands of potato-picking 
baskets. The comparative figures given are 
revealing. In 1931 there were only 24 workers, 
each receiving an average amount of {91 per 
annum; in 1946 there are 69, receiving an 
average of £173. It is hoped to re-open the 
Sales Depot at Great Yarmouth next year, and 
other schemes afoot are for the erection of a 
new Home for the Aged Blind built mainly 
on the bungalow system, and for the extension 
of social centres throughout the county, three 
of which are nearly ready to open. 

The only note in a minor key in the report 
is the reference to voluntary income which 
has dropped by over {900 this year, largely 
owing to the decrease in Flag Day returns 
due to the dispersal of the troops in the area. 
A well-deserved tribute is paid to the work of 
Mr. R. C. Fanthorpe, who has recently left 
after 15 years’ splendid service as Secretary 
and Manager. His place has been taken by 
Mr. A. E. Ledger, from Warrington. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC. 
The prices of the following pieces of music represent 
a fraction only of the actual cost of production. 
Organ: ; So ae 
18872 Bach. Partitas: No. 1. Oh Christ, 
Who art the Cheerful Day. No. 2. 
Oh God ! Thou Pious God. Vol. 5.. £6 
18867 Stanford. Benedictus, 2nd Movement 
of ‘‘ Sonata Britannica in D minor,” 
Op. 151, No. 3 a =, oe to 
Piano: 
18851 Arensky. EtudeinE flat,Op.41,No.1 0 6 
18442 Arne, T. A. Sonata No. 7 in A and 


Sonata No.8inG .. ay a ee 
18493 Heller. Tarentelle in A minor, Op. 85, 

INGE i se tee ic\ yea 
18868 Mendelssohn. Andante Cantabile (No. 

1 of ‘‘Two Musical Sketches’’) DE OAS toy t 4 
18787 Palmer, King (arr. by). Sousa on ~ 

Parade (Selection) .. as a oO 
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Dance: tee s. d, 
19442 Beadell, E., and Tollerton, N. Cruising 

Down the River, Song-Waltz i o 6 
19443 Benjamin, Weiss and Carle. Oh! What 

It Seemed to Be! Song Fox-Trot ... 0 6 
19444 Wayne, B. Laughing on the Outside, 

Song Fox-Trot o 6 


19445 Whitney, J., and Kramer, A. "Money 
is the Root of all Evil, Song Fox-Trot 0 6 
Songs: 
18932 Dowland, J. Flow Not so Fast, Ye 
Fountaines (arr. by F. Keel), E 


minor: E—E} oO 4 
18862 Gurney, Ivor. Nine of the Clock, G: 

D—E? .. o 6 
18864 Gurney, Ivor. The Latmian Shepherd, 

E flat : C—E? natural ; o 6 


18925 Morley, T. Sweet Nymph, Come to 
Thy Lover and When lo! by Breake 
of Morning, Low Voice: A,;—E! .. o 6 
Song Book: 
18656 Nursery Rhymes, Set to Old-Fashioned 
Tunes (useful for class singing) 
Two-Part Song: 
18434 Dyson, George. A Sailor’s Letter 
(Equal Voices) as a he ber Wet 
Four-Part Song: 
18860 Whittaker, W. G. (arr. by). Bobby 
Shaftoe (S.A.T.B.), O. & V.S. mah ae) 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 

Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on the 
prices given. Unless otherwise stated, all books are in 
Standard English Braille, large size, interpointed and 
Paper covers. 

Educational: Readers: 

The Beacon Readers, by James H. Fassett. This 
series of Readers, each including Phonetic Tables 
gradually increasing the pupils’ vocabulary, was 
selected for publication in Braille by the College of 
Teachers of the Blind. The following are the more 
advanced books, and consist of ‘‘classic’’ fairy tales 
and folk lore re-arranged and sométimes re-written. 

19475 Book V. Intermediate Character, Interlined. 
I vol. 6s.9d. F67. 

19476 Book VI. Interlined. 1 vol. 

Fiction : 

18521-3 Maid No More, by Helen Simpson. The 
story of a woman preacher transported as a 
vagabond from England to the West Indies 
in the 17th century. 3 vols. 5s. 9d. per vol. 
F178. 


iS) 
OV 


7s. 6d. F75. 


Travel : 

18291-5 Once in Sinai, by Joan Meredyth Chichele 
Plowden (Madame Charles Jullien). One 
woman, attended by six Arabs, travelled 
through the Wilderness of Sinai, and this is 
the absorbing record of her solitary venture. 
5 vols. 5s. 9d. per vol. F285. 


MOON BOOKS. 
4769-4774 Inspector French and the Starvel Tragedy. 
6 vols. (Grade 2 Moon.) (Limited Edition.) 
ENE SAL Re ao DSR I Sao hels 2 SE A eal 
NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 


5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 


ADDITIONS. 
Fiction : Vols. 
Allen, Hervey. Bedford Village We ea? 
Ayres, Ruby M. Dreamer Awakes yh Pea iy 
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Philosophy : 


History: 
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Barne, Kitty. Enter Two Musicians 

Bell, Neil. Child of My Sorrow 

Borton, Elizabeth. Pollyanna’s Golden. Horse- 
shoe ; 

Bridges, Victor. It Never ‘Rains ? 

Carr, John Dickson. Till Death Do Us Part . 

Christie, Agatha. Death Comes as the End 

De Polnay, Peter. Water on the Steps we 

Dickson, Carter. He Wouldn’t Kill Patience .. 

Fabricius, Johan. Night Over Java 

Gann, E. K. Island in the Sky 

Gardner, E. S. Case of the Smoking Chimney | 

Gayton, Catherine. Those Sinning Girls ; 

Gorbatov, Boris. Taras’s Family 

Gorell, Lord. Warrior’s Way 

Griffith, Wyn. Way Lies West 

Gubb, Frank. Sullen Month . 

Hichens, Robert. Harps in the Wind . 

Hinkson, Pamela. Golden Rose 

Leslie, Henrietta. Martha Plover 

Marquand, John P. So Little Time 

Newman, Bernard. Spy Catchers a 

Raddall, ‘Thomas E. His Majesty’s Yankees is 

Ratcliffe, Dorothy Una. Mrs. Buffey in War- 
time. (Short Stories) . 

Sabatini, Rafael (ed.). Century ‘of Sea Stories _ 

Sinbad. Calamity, Jock . aa 4 

Strong, Anna Louise. Wild River EA 

Wallace, Kathleen. Grace on Their Doorpests | 

Yates, Dornford. House that Berry Built 


Joad, C. E.M. Philosophy 
Lindsay, A. D. Religion. 
in the Modern World .. 
MacMurray, John. Freedom in the Modern 
World .. - . . 
“ Heather.” Hero 


Science and "Society 


Religion: 


McLean, Alistair. Quiet Heart .. 


Sociology : 


McCabe, Joseph. Social Record of Christianity 


Useful Arts—Aviation: 


Kelly, Fred. C. Wright Brothers 


Medicine: 


Walker, Kenneth. Physislogy of SOK. 


Prose Literature : 


Bowen, Elizabeth. English Novelists 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila, and G. B. Stern. 
of Jane Austen .. 

Morgan, Charles. Reflections i ina 2 Mircer 


‘Talking 


Renier, G. J. Dutch Nation 
Veraart, J. A. Holland .. 
Williamson, J. A. Evolution of ‘England 


War, 1939-45: 


Bailey, Douglas. We Built ode Destroyed 

Baxter, Richard. Stand By to Surface ; 

George Catlin, Vera Brittain and Sheila Hodges 
(compilers). Above All Nations: An Anthol- 


ogy sis out : 
Goldsmith, Margaret. Women at War 
Guerlain, Robert. Prisoner in Germany 
Meerloo, A. M. Total War and the Human Mind 
Rolo, Charles J. Wingate’s Raiders 


Biography : 


Hoyland, John S. Man India Loved ae F, 
Andrews) J% 

Meynell, Esther. Young Lincoln. 

Stirling, A. M. W. (compiler). Letter Bag of 
Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope 


Vols. 


Cos 
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totlevtive Biography : Vols. 
Howard, Peter. Menon Trial .. Has 4 2 
Grade 1: 

Collins, Norman. Three Friends os ee 6 
James, M. R. Lost Hearts A ee 
Jesse, F. Tennyson. “Saga of the San Demetrio 

Juvenile: 
Boylston, Helen Dore. 


Sue Barton—Student 
Nurse : us 4 
Carter, Dorothy. Wren Helen .. 
Johns, W. E. Worrals on the War-Path 
Reid, Forrest. Young Tom 
Young, E. H., River Holiday 


LONDON STUDY GROUP. 


During the autumn and winter this Group will be 
meeting on the second Saturday of each month at 
3.15 p.m. in the N.I.B. Several prominent speakers 
will be giving talks and a wide range of subjects, 
mainly connected with the blind, will be covered. 
New members are cordially invited to attend. Chair- 
man and Secretary, V. C. Grimshaw, 9, Langham 
House, Gosfield Street, W.r. 
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VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
[Oct., 1946] 
National Institute for the Blind 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 

_ Bridge, Northumberland 

Sunshine Home for, Blind Babies, Northampton 

Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 

Bloomfield, Leamington on 

Wavertree House, Hove .. 

The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Home 

Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest ) 

Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate 

Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring 

Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay . 

School of Telephony, Oldbury Grange, 
Bridgnorth ; we ahs ate 

31, Palace Court, London, Wei2itee se 

Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 

Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight af 


wn | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RATES: 


1s, 6d. A Line (MINIMUM 55.) 


ELDERLY PARTIALLY BLIND LADY requires 

domestic help, about 45. Yew Tree Cottage, Cuckfield, 
Sussex. 
WANTED BY BLIND WIDOW, companionable 
sighted or partially blind person to share home and 
expenses. Church of England preferred. Write Mrs. 
Winter, Crayke, Rectory Road, Rochford, Essex. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose stamped addressed envelope). Many 
honours gained by previous subscribers. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
Appointment of Home “Teacher of the Blind. 


Applications are invited for the position of Sighted 
Female Home Teacher of the Blind, for duty in the 
Administrative County Area adjacent to. Manchester. 
Previous experience in Blind Welfare an advantage but 
not essential. Salary according to experience and 
qualifications, rising toa maximum of £208 per annum, 
plus war bonus, at present £48 per annum, plus travel- 
ling expenses. This scale is subject to any review which 
may take place under the National Joint Council 
grading scheme. The position will be superannuable. 

Applications in applicant’s own handwriting, accom- 
panied by copies of not more than two recent testi- 
monials, stating age, experience and qualifications must 
be received by the County Medical Officer of Health, 
County Offices, Preston, not later than Monday, 
28th October, 1946. R. H. Apcock, 

Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, Preston. 


Experienced BLIND INSTRUCTOR offers private 
lessons in BRAILLE or BRAILLE SHORTHAND any- 
where in London area. Apply: Gerald Bromley, 124, 
King Henry’s Rd,, London, N.W.3; telephone Prim- 
rose 4204. 


THE CLEVELAND AND SOUTH DURHAM 
INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, MIDDLESBROUGH, 


require female Supervisor for Knitting Department 
employing nine blind operatives in Flat and Round 
Machine sections. 

Applications, stating age, experience and salary 
required, to be forwarded to Secretary-Superintendent, 
accompanied by business references. 


COUNTY OF LINCOLN—PARTS OF LINDSEY. 


Applications are invited from certificated persons 
for two posts of sighted female Home Teacher for the 
Blind. Salary £200 to £240 per annum, according to 
age and experience, plus cost of living bonus, at present 
£48 2s. per annum. . 

The salary is subject to revision in the light of the 
recommendations of the National Joint Council for 
Local Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, Tech- 
nical and Clerical Services. 

The persons appointed will be required to use a car, 
and a travelling allowance will be paid in accordance 
with the County Council’s scale. 

The posts will be subject to the provisions of the 
Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, and the 
successful candidates will be required to pass a medical 
examination. 

Applications must reach the undersigned not later 
than 31st October, 1946. 

Eric W. SCORER, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
County Offices, 
Lincoln. 
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ROYAL VICTORIA. SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 

‘“*BENWELL DENE,’’ NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Applications are invited for the post of Teacher of 
Music, to teach Organ, Piano and Singing. Duties 
include the preparation of candidates for the examina- 
tions of the Royal Schools of Music. Salary in accord- 
ance with Burnham Scale. Apply stating age, exper- 
ience and qualifications to the Headmaster. 


BEDFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 


Certificated Sighted Woman Home Teacher of the Blind 
required, to act under direction of the South Bedford- 
shire Welfare Officer for the Blind (Luton). Salary 
according to the General Division of the National Joint 
Council for Local Authorities’ Administrative, Pro- 
fessional, Technical and Clerical Services which provides 
a scale on an age basis, rising to a maximum of £240 at 
the age of 30... In addition, a Cost of Living Bonus and 
travelling expenses are paid. 

The person selected for appointment will be required 
to pass a medical examination with a view to inclusion 
in the Superannuation Scheme under the Local Govern- 
ment Superannuation Act, 1937. 

Applications, stating age, experience and qualifi- 
cations, with copies of three recent testimonials, to be 
sent to; The Clerk of the Bedfordshire County Council, 
Shire Hall, Bedford. J. B. GRAHAM. 

Clerk of the Council. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND. 


Training Course for Prospective Home Teachers. 


The Annual Training Course organised by the above 
Association will be held, commencing early in 1947, 
and occupying a period of eight weeks. Approval 
of the Association must be obtained before admittance 
to the Course and candidates must not be less than 
twenty-one years of age on the date of the 1947 
Examination, which they must undertake to sit. 
Subsistence grants and travelling expenses will be 
paid on behalf of approved candidates residing within 
the Association’s area. 

Details and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Northern Counties Association 
for the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds 2. 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind. 


Applications are invited from sighted persons 
holding the certificate of the College of Teachers of 
the Blind for the post of female Home Teacher of 
the Blind, at a salary within the scale £252 rising 
by annual increments of £12 to £288 a year, plus a 
war addition at the rate of 18s. 6d. a week. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the Local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to passa 
medical examination. 

Applications in candidates’ own handwriting, stating 
age, qualifications and experience, with copies of 
two recent testimonials should be sent not later than 
the 31st October, 1946, to the Executive Officer, 
Blind Welfare Service, County Hall, Maidstone, from 
whom any further particulars required may be 
obtained. 

W,, LL Piuarts, 
Clerk of the County Council. 
October, 1946. 
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WANTED, HOME TEACHER for country work ; 
man preferred; must drive car. Apply, giving par- 
ticulars, to: Society for the Blind, 28, Regent Street, 
Cambridge. 


OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 

Applications are invited for the post of. Sighted 
Home Teacher of the Blind (woman) in the County 
of Oxfordshire. Salary {200 per annum plus cost of 
living bonus. Car and travelling expenses provided. 
Superannuation scheme. Applications with testi- 
monials stating age and experience, to be addressed to 
Hon. Secretary, Oxford Society for the Blind, 25, Capel 
Close, Oxford. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for the 
Blind. The successful applicant will be seconded for 
duty to the Cleveland and South Durham Institute for 
the Blind, Middlesbrough. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical 
examination. The salary scale is £3 per week, rising at 
annual intervals by 5s. per week to £4 per week, 
together with a cost of living bonus at present at the 
rate of 30s. per week. The commencing salary will be: 
fixed in accordance with previous experience. 

The appointment is subject to the regulations of the 
County Council as to sick pay, holidays, leave of 
absence for extraneous duties and any other regulations. 
of the County Council affecting the Council’s staff for 
the time being in force, and is terminable by one 
calendar month’s notice on either side. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and exper- 
ience, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the 
undersigned not 'ater than the 31st October, 1946. 

Tan McCRACKEN, a 
County Medical Officer. 
Shire Hall, Durham. a 
20th September, 1946. $00 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM. 
Municipal Workshops for the Blind. 

The Council invite applications from suitably qualified 
men for the position of Administrative Assistant to the 
Manager of the Council’s Workshops for the Blind. 
Applicants should not be more than 4o years of age 
and must have had experience in the administration of 
Workshops for the Blind, including office management, 
modern methods of production and the Board of Trade 
regulations governing such production. 

The commencing salary will be at the rate of £350: 
per annum (including London ‘“‘ weighting ’’) in ac- 
cordance with grade APT.1. of the National Joint 
Council Scheme, rising by annual increments of {£15 to. 
a maximum of £395 per annum, plus bonus, at present 


£59 19s. 3d. per annum. The appointment will be 


subject to the provisions of the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 


_ will be required to pass a medical examination. 


Application in the candidate’s own handwriting, 
stating age, qualifications and experience should be 
sent to the undersigned, together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, not later than the 5th November, 
1946, 

Canvassing in any form will disqualify. 

E. E. KIne, 
Town Clerk. 


West Ham Town Hall, 
Stratford, E.15. 
8th October, 1946. 
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WHY NOT TEACH BRAILLE MUSIC 
NOTATION ? 


By SINCLAIR LOGAN, Mus.Bac., F.R.C.O. 


EACHERS of blind music-pupils will have noticed that, for the past two years, 
there has been an important omission from the syllabus of the Associated 
Board. In place of the sight-reading test required of the seeing, blind 
candidates have been denied any alternative Braille test to the repetitive memory 
test. This regrettable state of affairs has existed from the first of the 1945 
examinations, and will continue to do so until the new syllabus (which is now 
available) comes into operation next year. The Music Sub-Committee of the 
National Institute for the Blind learnt of this arbitrary decision of the Board 
early in 1944, and, realising its grave significance and its very serious implications, entered on 
immediate negotiations with the Board to get the Braille test reinstated before the issue of the 1945 
syllabus. The Committee’s representative met with absolutely stone-wall opposition from the 
Principal of the Royal College of Music, who was President of the Associated Board. Result— 
no alternative Braille test! | 

Why was the Board’s decision so seriously significant? The President must have had very 
strong reasons for taking the use of Braille Music Notation to be so negligible that he was able 

~ to sway the whole Board in this matter. Was this because the Braille test in the examinations 
was so rarely made use of? Did he find that blind students memorised from Braille 
so inefficiently or inaccurately that he even considered it preferable to encourage blind children 
to ‘‘ learn by ear’? In one of his letters the President of the Board says, of the repetitive test, 
that it ‘‘ more nearly conforms to the blind student’s approach.’’ I should have thought that 
experienced blind teachers of music could be trusted to know their own approach to their subject! 
It is only at the Royal College where this reactionary tendency exists regarding Braille Music 
Notation. The Royal Academy of Music is far more enlightened. This body gives every 
encouragement to the practical use of the system. 

_Of one thing I am convinced. If the general everyday use of Braille Music Notation was 
as efficient and accurate as it should be, such a decision as that made by the Board would have 
been unthinkable. This, and the manifold evidence which has been my distress to observe since 
I took up teaching in Schools for the Blind nine years ago, assures me that all is far from well 
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in the teaching of Braille Music Notation in 
Schools for the Blind. The whole matter 
needs strenuous and ruthless reform. When 
the Royal College of Music refuses to allow 
the use of Braille in their examinations, when 
a blind A.R.C.M. candidate may not do the 
ordinary paper- -work, but has instead a viva 
voce examination in this branch; when the 
Associated Board of the Royal "Schools. of 
Music can make decisions such as that of 
which I have written, then it is time to pull 
down our house and rebuild it on foundations 
which are not of sand. I could give enough 
instances, even to weary you, of intelligent 
children who had not been taught Music 
Notation at all: children who knew the notes, 
their names, their signs,’ and even their 
mathematical relationships, and yet could 
make no use of the Notation: children who 
had reached the standard of Grade Two and 
even higher, who still learn their pieces ‘‘ by 
ear,’’ or by that frightful method of placing. 
the child’s fingers on the required notes; 
lastly, intelligent pupils of over 16 years who, 
though they have used the Notation for years, 
have been taught it so badly that they believe 
it too complex to be practicable! Even when 
the Notation has been properly taught, I have 
found many cases when children have memor- 
ised from it almost entirely under the teacher’s 
supervision, right up to quite advanced stages, 
so that the teacher has had no t#me to deal 
with piano technique. I need not draw 
attention to the havoc which this will produce! 

Whgtrare the causes of this intolerable state 
of affairs ? 

One: Teachers who, kindly and efficient in 
most respects, yet do not take a sufficiently 
long view, forgetting that their job is to make 
the pupil as self-dependent as possible. They 
seem to think that a child must be given pieces 
as quickly and as easily as possible, like giving 
her a sweet to stop her crying. 

Two: Sighted teachers who themselves do 
not know Braille Music Notation well enough, 
or, if they have mastered it, yet do not under- 

. stand exactly how a’ piece is memorised from 
Braille by a blind person, and are therefore 
unable to help the child or really to understand 
its mistakes. 

Three: Blind teachers who, though quick 
and efficient in the use of the system them- 
selves, have been either incapable or lazy in 
their teaching of it. These. are hard words, 
but I can assure you they would not have been 
used without evidence to support them. 

What are the cures? In cause one, any 
teacher of blind pupils must begin their job 
with the unshakable assumption that, just as 
a sighted child must be trained to read from 
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Staff Notation—that Be eh else would bell 
unthinkable—so must the blind pupil be 
trained to memorise by himself from Braille 
Music Notation. 
blind children who are backward in develop- 
ment, but these are not under consideration 
here. ae 

In the second category, I must. begin by 
saying that sighted teachers rarely teach 
Braille Music Notation and its use well, “This 
does not mean that they cannot do so, but 
the fact remains. In all my experience, as 
student and teacher, I have only found one 
sighted person who came anywhere near what 
ought to be expected of a teacher in this im- 
portant branch. This means that these teachers 
have neither seen the need, nor been required, 
to go deeply enough into the problem. A 
sighted teacher who wishes to teach this subject 
must be specially trained. In addition to the 
absolutely thorough knowledge of Braille 
Music Notation which he obviously must have, 
he must know, from actual experience and 
practice, what it means to memorise from 
Braille—and there are more ways than one. 
Nothing less than this will do: by no other 
means can he begin to understand the many 
problems which his pupils face—and which 
they must face, and not their teacher for them. 

For cause three, the cure is obvious. Blind 
teachers must look to their furnishings, .and 
see that they are properly equipped. Those 
blind teachers who teach this subject well, and 
there are many, will know that they are not 
referred to. Even so, I would like to make 
a plea among blind teachers as a whole (and 
sighted ones, too) that Braille Music should 
be taught in a practical way right from the 
beginning, and that they encourage their 
pupils to use it as early as possible in their 
musical training. Why not teach it, together 
with ear-training, just as Staff Notation, with 
or without the aid of tonic-solfa, is taught 
in sighted schools? Why not teach it to all 
the children in the school, in class, and not 
only to those children who learn the piano? 
After all, this is the usual practice in sighted 
schools. You may even arouse interest in 
music where you least expect it. . 

Another suggestion: remember that Braille 


(There are, of course, many | 


copies prepared by the National Institute are | 
designed for the use of blind teachers of 


sighted pupils. They therefore contain many 
things which the blind beginner does not need. 


Whereas a sighted child can ignore slurs and | 


marks of expression and phrasing, a blind 
child cannot do this, and for him these thing's 
are a weariness and a trial. 
children, re-write their pieces for them, using 
only the signs which they know. This will 
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lighten their task enormously, and the work 
entailed for you will be more than worthwhile. 

Again, it must be admitted that the Bar-by- 
Bar method contains serious disadvantages for 
the blind beginner, not the least of which is 
that it makes it necessary for him to find his 
place on the page so often, which some 
children find really difficult. ‘‘ Bar-over-Bar ”’ 
is much better. Write a line of right hand, 
then a line of left hand, as close together as 
possible, then leave a line vacant. Try and 
make the bars come over cach other. Train 
your pupils to read with either hand, and 
they will try to play with either hand “ at 
sight,’’ so to speak. Thus, not only do you 
make the beginner’s work easier, but you 
actually gain by encouraging him to read 
quickly. 

Finally, as an encouragement to those who 
feel as strongly as I do about this subject, 
I am glad to say that by continuous negotia- 
tion the N.I.B. Music Sub-Committee has 
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Eve Casualties of the World Wars Con- 
trasted. — Reference to the war-blinded was 
made by Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery on 
15th October, when he addressed the annual 
meeting’ of the Royal Eye Hospital at the May 
Fair Hotel, London. 

Contrasting the eye casualties of the two 
world wars, he said that in 1916, a very bad 
year with the heavy fighting on the Somme, 
there were 2,000 men wounded in the eye. Of 
that number, 1,350 lost the sight of an eye, 
which was a big figure. In the late war 2 per 
cent. of the wounded had eye wounds as well. 
As a result of the work of the ophthalmic ser- 
vices, St. Dunstan’s, in all its branches 
throughout the Empire, received only about 
1,000 blinded men for training, and when train- 
ing was finished at the end of the war there 
remained only 500 men who were totally blind. 
This remarkable figure was a third of the 
number blinded in the 1914-18 war. 

Just as striking, though less spectacular, was 
the work done by the ophthalmic service in the 
saving of man-power wastage during the war, 
which could be very great. The average number 
of men who reported to one of the mobile units 
each month would be 500, of whom about 450 
were returned quickly to their units with 
mended spectacles or whatever they needed. 

In Praise of Voluntary Work.—The Dean 
of Gloucester (Dr. H. Costley White), pre- 
siding at the annual meeting of the Gloucester 
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succeeded in getting the Braille alternative test 
reinstated. Even if it is still very much an 
alternative, it is at least there. Here is the 
passage in the syllabus: ‘‘ If instead of the 
memory-test . . . candidates desire to under- 
go a test of reading from Braille, special 
application must be made to the Board at the 
time of entry.’’ 


I am able to say that the Braille test will 
not be like the one which used to be given. 
This, admittedly, was inadequaté, and the 
examiners themselves were not at all clear as 
to what they should expect from the candidate. 
The new test will, I hope, be far more appro- 
priate and practical. The Committee sincerely 
hopes that all teachers will do their utmost 
to back them up in this effort to raise the 
standard and status of the blind candidate, 
train their pupils properly to read from Braille 
and send them in, whenever possible, for the 
Braille test. 
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(City) Blind Association last month, said 
British people could be supremely proud of 
their voluntary work for the blind and other 
afflicted people. 

Miss W. L. Adams, addressing the meeting 
on the work of the Western Counties Associa- 
tion for the Blind, of which she is secretary, 
said that an important work which the Associa- 
tion would be able to do in the future would 
be that of taking a special interest in those 
who -could not register as blind persons, but 
as. disabled persons when they left school, and 
who would start out in life in a difficult position 
and would not be in the care of a blind society. 

Scope for Voluntary Effort.—‘‘ It cannot be 
stressed too often that no matter how generous 
the State may be in giving facilities and 
encouragement for blind education and welfare, 
and how wise is the local authorities’ adminis- 
tration, there is still a great scope for voluntary 
effort,’’ said Sir William Ascroft, at the annual 
meeting of the Preston Institute for Blind 
Welfare and School for the Partially-Sighted, 
held last month. 

A Coventry Home.—At the annual meeting 
of the Coventry Society for the Blind, it was 
announced that a house has been purchased 
on the Holyhead Road for £2,750, and is 
being prepared as a Home for blind people. 

Social Club Damaged by Fire. — On 16th 
October fire broke out in the premises of the 
Manchester and District Social Club for the 
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Blind in Bridge Avenue, Stretford, and severely 
damaged the lounge and the hall. Forty Braille 
books and all the best furniture were destroyed. 

Old Royal Normal College Premises to be 
Sold.—Croydon Town Council has agreed to 
purchase the land and _ buildings formerly 
occupied by the Royal Normal College for the 
Blind at Upper Norwood. Most of the pro- 
perty is at present held under requisition by 
the War Department, but eventually the 
Council will acquire the freehold and _ lease- 
hold interests in the whole of the premises for 
housing purposes. The College is now per- 
manently established at Rowton Castle, near 
Shrewsbury. 

Opening of- Lindsey Society’s New Home. 
—QOn toth October the new Home for the 
Blind of the Lindsey Blind Society at Louth 
was’ opened by the Rt. -Hon. the Lord 
Heneape, ..O.B.E. orDiLiap ay. ob resident: (of 
the Society. 

Councillor R. J. Blakeborough (chairman 
of the executive committee of the Lindsey 
Blind Society) and Lord Heneage were sup- 
ported by the Lord Mayor of Bradford (Mrs. 
Kathleen Chambers), Mr. Eric W. Scorer, 
Ald. Mrs. A. Croft Baker, Canon C. E. 
Bolam, Mrs. R. Blakeborough, Councillor 
J. G. Clugston, the Mayor and Mavoress of 
Cleethorpes (Ald. and Mrs. A. W. Cox), the 
Matron and Assistant Matron (Mrs. Marland 
and Mrs. K. Swingler), and Mrz W. Key 
(secretary, Lindsey Blind Society). 

But for the generosity of the people of 
Lindsey, the Home would never have been 
possible, said Councillor Blakeborough, but 
they were not unmindful of the help received 
from the National Institute for the Blind, and 
Gardner’s Trust, both of which had made con- 
tributions. But it was the efforts of the 
people of Lindsey which had made available 


for them a lovely old home in a lovely old. 


setting, and had enabled them to modernise 
it sufficiently to make the fullest use of it. 

He paid tribute to the untiring work of Mr. 
Key and the late county architect, both of 
whom had concentrated their ability and skill 
on the newly acquired Home. " 

Alderman Mrs. Kathleen Chambers, who 
spoke as Chairman of the Homes Committee 
of the National Institute for the Blind, said 
that it had been a great pleasure for the 
National Institute to make a_ contribution 
towards the project of the Home, which was 
meeting a great local want and which had 
been carried through with such remarkable 
speed and effectiveness. The National Institute 
was at all times glad to give advice and en- 
couragement to local societies in mecting the 
needs of their own districts. 
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Declaring the Home open, Lord Heneage 
expressed the hope it would increase the com- 
fort of some of those who had lost the most 
precious thing. They all recognised the €xtra- 
ordinary cheerfulness and courage with which 
that loss was borne, and he hoped the Home 
would be successful in providing them with 
an -interest. 

Canon C. E. Bolam, chief chaplain to the 
National Institute, then dedicated the Home 
‘“to the glory of God and to the service of 
those who shall dwell therein.’’ . 

The Home, which is called ‘‘ The. Syca- 
mores,’’ will provide accommodation for 20 
elderly blind persons, and at the present time - 
13. have been admitted. The total cost of 
establishing it, including the work of conver- 
sion, is about £10,000. 


The New Home at Harrogate. — At the 
annual meeting of the Harrogate and District 
Society for the Blind, the Chairman, Mr. 
F. E, Adams, said that Craven Lodge, the 
new Home for the Blind at Harrogate, would 
probably be open by the end of November. 
For several years, he said, the committee had 
planned to provide a Home for lonely and 
elderly blind people, and eventually they had 
approached the National Institute for the 
Blind on the matter, The Institute was most 
sympathetic and assented to the purchase of 
Craven Lodge when it came on the market. 
During recent months alterations had been 
undertaken, and were now almost complete. 
The present accommodation was for 10 or 12 
residents and about the same number of 
guests. Plans were being prepared for a new 
wing with a sun room and three or four bed- 
rooms. 

The Hon. Secretary, in his report, said that 
the Home was being run jointly with the 
National Institute, and Craven Lodge would 
be guided by experts with long experience in 
the management of Homes for the Blind. 


Increased Contributory Old Age Pensions.— 
Arising out of the recent changes in the rates 
and conditions of old age pensions there are 
pensioners who have not found waiting for 
them at Post Offices the new pension order 
books they expected. 

But the number of outstanding cases in 
relation to the total of nearly four million which 
had to be reviewed in the short period of eight 
weeks following the passing of the National 
Insurance Act on 1st August, is very small. 

There are various reasons why a new book 
may not have been issued or may not yet have 
reached the pensioner, and in some cases 1n- 
vestigation of the individual circumstances will 
take time. ; 
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Mr. James Griffiths, Minister of National 
Insurance, announces that he has now 
arranged for the local officers of the Assistance 
Board (acting as his agents) to help the 
Ministry for a time in speeding up the clear- 
ance of outstanding cases. From now until 
the end of this month any pensioner who 
thinks he or she is entitled toa higher rate of 
pension but does not find at the Post Office 
the pension order book he or she expected, 
should—instead of writing to the Ministry’s 
office at Blackpool, Edinburgh or Cardiff—at 
once cali on or write to the Area Officer of the 
Assistance Board, whose address can _ be 
ascertained at the Post Office. 


The Deaf-Blind Case.—The case referred to 
by Miss Helen Keller in her speech at the 


' National Institute for the Blind (see page 207) 


concerned an application for possession which 
came before Judge Andrew at Southend 
County Court early in October. Miss Annie 
Ehzabeth Lyle, 74 years old, blind and deaf, 
under notice to quit from a room which she 
shared with a blind companion in Dawlish 
Drive, Leigh-on-Sea, sought possession of the 
four-room bungalow owned by her in Benfleet, 
Essex, from Mrs. Dorothy Louise Bacon and 
her family. 

According to the reports which appeared in 
the Press, the Judge, giving his decision 
refusing to grant possession, said: ‘* The 
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International Massage Congress.—One of 
the features of the International Congress of 
Massage, Physical Education and Rehabilita- 
tion, which took place in Brussels from 14th 
to 16th September, was a lecture on Massage 
of the Lymphatic System and its Therapeutic 
Complications, by M. Andre Nicole, President 
of the Union of French Blind Masseurs and 
Masseuses. The Congress also _ included 
demonstrations of physical training at the 
Brussels Royal Institute for the Blmd, and 
delegates enjoyed a conducted tour of the 
Institute. 


Social Activities in Geneva.—The Geneva 
Group of the Swiss Federation of the Blind, 
whose Committee is an active and resourceful 
one, has arranged for its members and friends 
a series of six afternoon meetings to be held 
throughout the winter on the second Sunday in 
the month. Their aim is to bring friendship, 
enlightenment and gaiety to the blind of the 
area. The programme includes a lecture on 
the true place of the blind person in the world 
of the seeing, one on ‘‘ Science and Humour ”’ 
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plaintiff, a spinster, is totally blind and totally 
deaf. Living with her is a younger woman, 
also completely blind, but not quite so deaf, 
and trained at a school for the blind. She 
communicates with the plaintiff by touching 
the palms of her hands with her fingers, and 
that is the only means of communication the 
plaintiff has with the outside world.’’ 

Miss Lyle left her bungalow two years 
before the war, and ever since had been driven 
from pillar to post by landlords who regarded 
her as a nuisance, and she was always getting 
notices to quit. 

‘‘ Mrs. Bacon occupies the premises with 
her husband, two children, aged five and 15, 
and is expecting another. Living there, -too, 
are the husband‘s mother, paralysed, but still 
able to talk, and the husband’s sister, who is 
deaf and dumb.”’ 

On the question of greater hardship, the 
Judge said that had Miss Lyle been a normal 
person he could not have made an order. 

‘“'We have no evidence that she has a 
greater capacity for suffering than a normal 
woman in full possession of her senses.’’ 


He did not want to appear callous, but he 
thought that as long as the plaintiff had food 
and was kept warm it did not seem to matter 
where she was, and he thought the best place 
for her would be an institution where she 
would be properly cared for. 
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by. a professor of the University of Geneva, 
one on the power of thought, and one on the 
present and future aims of the Federation, by 
its President. The December meeting will be 
devoted to a Christmas party, and the March 
gathering to the general assembly of the 
French-speaking section of the Federation. 


The Blind in Japan.—In a recent issue of 
The Friend, extracts are given from letters 
sent by Esther B. Rhoads, an American Friend 
now working in Japan as a representative of 
the American Council of Voluntary Agencies. 
In one of these letters she says :— 

‘*On Saturday I heard all about Takeo 
Iwahashi, the blind Friend, and his family. 
There is practically nothing being done to 
educate the blind, and the war has added 
10,000 blind soldiers to the problem. They need 
paper to print Braille books, and clothing and 
food for those who should be in the Light 
House (training school), etc, There is much 
real light in the Iwahashi home, and I am sure 
it spreads to all those they come in contact 
with,’ 
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Work for the Blind in China.—It was in 
1942, when Chungking, the war-time capital 
of China, was being fiercely bombed, that the 
National Blind Welfare Association of China 
was founded in that city-fortress. Such an 
achievement in the midst of destruction is a 
wonderful tribute to the patient endurance and 
optimism of our Chinese friends. The story of 
the Association’s work has reached us in a 
letter from its research secretary, Mr. Daniel 
Woo. Up to VJ-day the work had to be con- 
fined to the gradually dwindling interior— 
‘“ Free China ’’—but since .that date it has 
spread to all the liberated areas. So far, 
writes Mr. Woo, the ‘‘ work has been along 
the following lines: Financial grants to exist- 
ing schools for the blind, and a few for the 
deaf, as well as giving them technical advice 
or information—much of it from , abroad; 
Braille teaching and vocational rehabilitation 
for blinded soldiers in camps; editing and pub- 
lishing Braille literature, including a monthly 
magazine ; establishment of trachoma clinics; 
special industrial grants; research, starting 
with a survey of existing schools.’’ Before 
them lies a vast programme, including the 
training of teachers and the setting up of 
workshops and libraries. A good start has 
been made, and we hope that before many 
years have passed, this Association, born 
under a war-time star, will have achieved great 
things for the blind of China. 


Co-ordination in France. — The principal 
organisations for the blind in France have 
recently joined forces to set up a co-operative 
organisation to be known as the Central Com- 
mittee for Blind Workers. The first meeting of 
the new Central Committee was held on 25th 
October. 
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American Religious Magazines.—The John 
Milton Society, of 156, Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, U.S.A., has recently sent 
out a circular offering their magazines free of 
charge to any blind persons who would itike 
to receive them. The Society publishes two 
periodicals, the ‘‘ John Milton Magazine ”’ for 
adults, and ‘‘ Discovery ’’ for children. Each 
issue of the former contains poems, a hymn, 
short popular articles from current religious 
periodicals for the seeing, news items, and 
material for Sunday School lessons. The 
magazines are both inter-denominational and 
non-sectarian. They are financed by sighted 


persons, including the leaders of the Protestant 
Churches of North America. 


New Braille Evangelical Magazine. — All 
readers of Braille who are interested in current 
religious literature are invited to subscribe to 
‘¢ The Braille Evangel,’’ a new American pub- 
lication. The first issue of this periodical 
appeared in October of this year, and those 
interested may obtain it free of charge. The 
announcement of its inauguration describes its 
aim as the provision of an educational and 
evangelistic message. The material is selected 
from current religious periodicals and from 
standard sources which conform to the Evan- 
gelical Orders of Faith. The address of the 
editor is: P.O. Box 6001, Seminary Hill 
Station, Fort Worth 10, Texas, U.S.A. 

Library Service to American University 
Students.—A Braille circulating library for Bee 
school and university students in the Use 
part of the service for the blind which the Nae 
York Chapter of the American Red Cross is 
now providing. The books are on a variety of 
subjects, and a Braille catalogue has been 
issued. 


N.1.B. BULLETINS 


Readers’ Views Invited 


OST readers of THE NEw BEacon. are 
MI familiar with the series of letterpress 
booklets on various aspects of Blind 
Welfare known as N.I.B. Bulletins. 
Of recent yearns several of the Bulletins ran 
out of stock and, owing to war conditions, 
could not be reprinted. Now that conditions 
have somewhat improved, the question of re- 
printing can be considered, but as_ the 
quantity of reprints must still be restricted, 
the National Institute wishes to ascertain if 
there still exists a demand for the out-of-stock 
Bulletins, either as they stand or revised in 
order to bring them up to date. 
Readers of THe New Beacon who are 
familiar with their contents are therefore in- 
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vited to express their views on the advisability 
of reprinting the following Bulletins :— 


No. 2. Museums and the Blind. 

No. 5. Basket-making by the Blind. 

No. to. - Massage as a Profession for the 
Blind. 

No. 11. Games for the Blind. 

No. 13. .The Deaf-Blind: A Report of 
a Survey. 

Suggestions for the improvement — of 


Bulletins considered to be worth eines 
will be welcomed. 
Letters should be 
Secretary-General, 
Blind, 224, 
W.1. 


addressed to the 
National Institute for the 
Great Portland Street, London, 


= 
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HELEN KELLER IN ENGLAND AGAIN 


ANY readers will already have learned 
M from the daily Press that Dr. Helen 
Keller has once more honoured us 
by a visit to Great Britain. It will 
be remembered that since Pear] Harbour Miss 
Keller has devoted a great deal of time and 
energy to the problems of the permanently dis- 
abled officers and men of the U.S. armed 
forces, large numbers of whom she has visited 
in hospitals throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, bringing them, by the example 
of her own achievements and of her vivid and 
lovable personality, a great measure of hope 
and encouragement as they face the future. 
Last year the Dean of Canterbury had an 
Opportunity during a visit to America to see 
at first hand the results of this work, and it 
was primarily at his invitation that Miss Keller 
decided to offer to the war casualties of our 
own land and to the disabled generally a like 
inspiration. ; 

Miss Keller, accompanied by her companion, 
Miss Polly Thomson, travelled to England by 
air, and—despite a number of delays on the 
journey, one of which lasted no less than 17 
hours—she displayed all her customary radi- 
ance and vigour from the moment she landed 
on English soil on the morning of roth 
October. As soon as she stepped out of the 
‘plane, and again when she reached her 
London hotel, she was beset by numbers of 
Press representatives and cinema _ photo- 
graphers, for all of whom she had a ready 
smile and a special message. One reporter 
was heard to remark with feeling that if all 
the celebrities with whom he had to deal were 
as gracious and obliging as Helen Keller his 
life would be a much easier and a happier one! 

Miss Keller’s first official visit in this country 
was to the National Institute for the Blind, 
where, on 22nd October, she attended a most 
enjoyable and informal reception of welcome. 
The Institute’s Chairman, Gen. Sir Hastings 
Ismay, G.C.B., C.H., D.S.O., presided, and 
he and the Dean of Canterbury voiced the 
feelings of all present in speeches paying tribute 
to Dr. Keller's great qualities of mind’ and 
heart. 

Miss Keller replied in memorable words 
which will be long treasured by those privileged 
to hear them. ‘‘ Chairman and friends,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ it is a ray of comfort to me to be back 
at the National Institute for the Blind after 
years of separation and war turmoil, and to 
feel in your welcoming hands an assurance 
that you sense no change in my _ affection. 


Really, 1 have not been separated from you in 
mind or spirit. My heart has ached with the 
Calvaries of courage and self-denial which the 
English people have endured, and still endure, 
and I have glowed at the heroic share the 
dwellers of Darkland have taken in the defence 
of invaded humanity. 


‘“ How I marvel at the work which the 
National Institute has performed and extended 
during the world’s darkest period! From a 
national agency ministering constructively to 
all classes of the blind it has expanded in a 
few years to a world guardian of their interests 
wherever people without sight fight for their 
very existence as human beings. Its educative 
powers and comradely encouragement are 
opening doors everywhere for the blind to use- 
ful occupations and professions, and enriching 
countless minds by means of its magnificent 
Braille literary treasures. Not only is the 
Institute a beloved, tangible symbol of deliver- 
ance; it 1s also a challenging sign of the 
nobility of man. 

‘* Covered with honour, the Institute never 
becomes indifferent to the least problems 
among the most overlooked groups of the 
blind, but employs warm-hearted men and 
women who tirelessly explore possibilities of 
bringing those forgotten ones into the light of 
fellowship and self-help. Through the National 
Institute’s beneficent perseverance, the attitude 
of the public towards persons without sight 
has grown receptive and co-operative in their 
assistance, and for years it has delved deeply 
into the tragically complex situation of the 
deaf-blind. 

‘‘ That is a corner of Darkland concerning 
which a deplorable ignorance still exists even 


among the well-educated. This fact is brought 


sadly home to me by what the judge in an 
English county court said recently when a deaf- 
blind woman’s application for possession of her 
bungalow was refused because it was occupied 
by a man, his wife, two children, his paralysed 
mother and his deaf-mute sister. While fully 
agreeing with the decision, I am shocked by 
the whole attitude towards the deaf-blind 
expressed in the judge’s words, which were as 
follows: ‘It does not matter where she is 
placed so long as she is provided with food 
and warmth. I think the best place for her is 
in an institution.’ 

“Surely, friends, you will not permit such 
a regrettable sentiment to spread, which is a 
survival from the days of Blackstone when the 
deaf-blind were legally considered as idiots. 
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You will lift up your voices, I am confident, 
in the defence of the loneliest beings on earth 
who cannot speak for themselves. You will 
melt the heart of unthinking complacency by 
declaring that the deaf-blind as a whole can 
think and feel as you do, that those able to 
work can be trained to build up useful, even 
happy lives. They, too, reach out of their 
double prison for knowledge, books and loving 


companionship to lighten their burden of days’ 


dreadfully alike. 

‘“T beg you, dear friends, convey in every 
way possible to the public a right mental 
picture of my deaf-blind fellows. Then you will 
experience’ the blessing of Him Who says, 
‘Inasmuch as thou hast done this unto the 
least of My brethren, thou hast done it unto 
Mera? 

Those present at the reception included Lady 
Ismay, Mr. Godfrey Robinson (Vice-Chairman, 
N.1eB.) 5 (Mrs A. J.. W./ Kitchin’ (Hon, Trea- 
surer, N.I.B.), Sir Alexander Hood (Director- 
General of Army Medical Services), Mr. Bos- 
worth Smith (Ministry of Education), Mr. W. 
Taylor (Ministry of Labour), Mr.-W. H. 
Boucher (Ministry of Health), Mr. A. 
Blenkinsop, M.P. (Ministry of Pensions), Mr. 
and Mrs. Waldimer Gallman and Mr. Joseph 
Charles (American Embassy), Mrs. Scott and 
Prof. Winifred Cullis (English Speaking 
Union), Dr. and Mrs. Ernest Whitfield 
(B.B.C.), Dr. Underwood (Medical Branch, 
Ministry of Education), Miss Bramhall 
(Ministry of Health), Mr. Edward Evans, 
M.P., Col. Eton (Education Dept., L.C.C.), 
Mar". WW) Starling, Mr. HH: Jy Ware; Mr. 
W. Kershaw, Mr. H. G. Oke and Coun.-Capt. 
Cochrane-Barnett (N.I.B. Executive Council), 
Mr. W.:. McG. Eagar (Secretary-General 
WaTsB.) 5° Mr. Laura (National Institute for 
the Deaf), Mrs. Johnson (National Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’ League), Mr. and Mrs. Blount 
(schools’ for. the Deaf, (L.C.C.),; Mr. J. 
Challinor (Northern Counties’ Association for 
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the Blind), Miss Spencer Wilkinson (Southern 
Regional Association for the Blind). 

Miss Keller has since paid visits to St. 
Dunstan’s Training Centre at Ovingdean; to 
the House of Commons, where she was‘ enter- 
tained to dinner by Sir Ian Fraser; to the 
Sunshine Home for Blind Babies at East 
Grinstead; to the Queen Victoria. Hospital, 
Fast Grinstead, and Park Prewett Emergency 
Hospital, Basingstoke (both of which deal 
with plastic surgery cases): to the Star and 
Garter Home at Richmond; to Queen Mary’s 
Hospital at Roehampton, and to the School 
for the Deaf at Tottenham. In all cases the 
authorities concerned did everything possible 
to ensure that, in the necessarily limited time 
at her disposal, Miss Keller should be able to 
inspect all branches of their work. In each 
hospital she was received either by the surgeon- 
in-charge, or, if he were unavoidably absent, 
by his deputy. 

On 8th November Miss Keller left London 
for Europe in order to obtain first-hand in- 
formation of the condition of the blind in a 
number. of countries, including France and 
Greece, so that when she returns to America 
she can appeal with the authority of personal 
experience for funds to meet some of the urgent 
deficiencies with which the blind of the Con- 
tinent are faced as a result of the recent war. 
Miss Keller intends to return to England at 
the end of November and to travel up to Scot- 
land in early December to spend a few days 
with Miss Thomson’s family before flying back 
to America, On her way north she hopes to 
pay a brief visit to Manchester in order to see 
for herself the unique work for the deaf which 
is taking place there, particularly at the 
University under the guidance of Dr. A. W. G. 
Ewing, and to attend a reception at the 
Northern Branch of the National Library for 
the Blind. Miss Keller hopes to be back in her 
home at Westport, Connecticut, in time for 
Christmas. 


‘** ALONE IN THE MIDST” 


is publishing a booklet by Miss Frieda 

Le Pla, the deaf-blind authoress. ‘‘Alone 

in the Midst’’ is a moving story, 
centring round the life of a deaf- blind woman, 
and should do much to kindle the imagination 
of the ordinary kindly folk who, through 
ignorance or shyness, feel themselves unable 
to give service and friendship to deaf-blind 
people. 


fi he National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League 


Those readers of THE New Beacon who 
already know Miss Le Pla’s excellent articles 
on the subject of deaf-blindness will welcome 
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this additional contribution, drawn from her 
own experience and from that of others. 

‘* Alone in the Midst ’’ will make a charm- 
ing Christmas gift, for the spirit which is 
expressed through its pages is in the essence 
the Christmas spirit. 

Purchasers of this booklet will be doing 
something practical for the deaf-blind, for Miss 
Le Pla is generously giving all proceeds 
towards a Home which the League hopes to 
establish in the near future. 

Copies can be obtained (price 1s. 6d., post 
free) from Mrs, L. Johnson, Hon. Secretary, 
40, Green Road, Hall Green, Birmingham 28. 
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FACULTY OF OPHTHALMOLOGISTS. 


mologists is an important step in. the 
organisation of medicine for the treat- 
ment and prevention of blindness. 

The new Faculty absorbs the C.B.O. (Coun- 
cil of British Ophthalmologists), founded in 
1918, and the A.B.O. (Association of British 
Ophthalmologists), founded in 1938. The initia- 
tive in forming the Faculty was taken by the 
C.B.O. in 1943, when it seemed that the whole 
body of ophthalmologists throughout the 
country should be organised to play a part in 
forthcoming medico-political changes. 

The new Council held its first meeting in 
March of this year, and has now issued its first 
annual report. The officers are: 

President — Sir Stewart Duke-Elder, 
KReCV~.O'", M-D., EH. R-©.S. (Represen- 
tative for Region 4). 

Vice-President—F. A. Juler, F.JR.C.S. 
(National Representative). 

Hon. Secretary—Frank W. Law, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. (National Representative). 
Hon. Treasurer O. M. Duthie, M.D. 

(National Representative). 

The report recounts ‘the origin of the new 
body, describes its organisation and states the 
work already taken in hand. 

The Faculty has appointed five of its mem- 
bers to the National Institute for the Blind’s 
Prevention of Blindness Sub-Committee, and 
one of the appendices is the report of the com- 
mittee on definitions of blindness, previously 
referred to in THE NEw Beacon. 


[= formation of the Faculty of Ophthal- 


The Standing Committee on Education and 
Research has already held two meetings, and 
in view of prolonged recent discussions on the 
development of ophthalmological research for 
the prevention of blindness, the following para- 
graph may be quoted :— 

‘“ The position of post-graduate education 
and ophthalmological research in the country 
was considered. It will be appreciated that in 
the provinces there are three centres of ophthal- 
mological research: the Tennent Chair of 
Ophthalmology in Glasgow, the Ross Founda- 
tion in Edinburgh, and the newly established 
Chair of Ophthalmology in Oxford. It was 


agreed that the most pressing problem in the 


meantime was the furtherance of post-graduate 
teaching and research in London. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, maintained an active interest 
in the foundation of an Institute of Ophthal- 


mology associated with .the Post-Graduate 


School of the -University. of London. The 
Post-Graduate School at Moorfields was recog- 
nised as such an institute by the University on 
ist March, 1946, and the University will 
provide it with a Chair of Ophthalmology as 
soon as the establishment can be made. In 
this connection it is thought that the proposed 
amalgamation between London Ophthalmic 
Hospitals and proposals for the future siting 
of a combined hospital in the University region 
in Bloomsbury, in close association with 
University College and University College 
Hospital, will be of great importance in the 
development of ophthalmology in this country.”’ 


TOWARDS UNIFORM DUTCH CONTRACTED BRAILLE 


made with the aim of arriving at a uni- 

form system of Dutch contracted Braille. 

The initiative was taken by the Flemish 
Blind Welfare Organisation ‘“‘ Light and 
Life,’’ of Bruges. Until now there have been 
in Belgium and Holland no less than four 
systems of Dutch contracted Braille, some very 
different from others, to say nothing of further 
systems in project. A few months ago ‘ Light 
and Life ’’ sent out a circular to Institutions 
for the Blind, to Blind Welfare Organisations, 
to organised groups of blind persons and to 
Braille Libraries interested in this question. 
They were asked if they considered it would 
be useful to work out a uniform system for the 
two countries, whether they wished to assist 


YOR some time a serious effort has been 


in this work, and whether they would agree in 
advance to accept any system which might 
meet with general approval. At the end of 
July a meeting was held in Roosendaal, 
Holland, at which 15 delegates were present, 
nine representing Dutch Institutions and six 
from Belgium. Two of the latter came from 
the Royal Institute for the Blind in Brussels. 
At the invitation of the Director of this 
Institute, the same delegates met again in 
Brussels from 29th to 31st August to continue 
their work which had hardly been begun at 
Roosendaal, A plan for a uniform system of — 
contracted Braille was worked out which must 
now be submitted to practical tests. A further 
meeting will take place during the Christmas 
holidays, probably at the Institute for the Blind 
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in Amsterdam, during which the new system 
will reach its final form in the light of all 
suggestions, 


Two principles have been kept particularly 
in. mind in the elaboration of the plan. In the 
first place, the delegates took great care to 


confine themselves strictly to the contraction of * 


letter groups and words which occur most 
frequently in Dutch. Secondly, they ensured 
that a certain proportion of the abbreviations 
in the new system should be taken over from 
the contracted Brailles previously used at the 
Royal Institute in Brussels and at the Institute 
for the Blind in Grave, Holland. These were 
the only former codes which the delegates con- 
sidered, since the others had been used hardly 
anywhere. The result is said to be a contracted 
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Braille which has clear advantages over those. 


which went before. It is a little less elaborate 


than its predecessors, but is, of course, sub- - 


stantially different from any of these, and the 
Institutes concerned will therefore have to re- 
plate books which had been transcribed in the 
old codes. The Royal Institute in Brussels will 
undoubtedly suffer most from the change, since 
that at Grave possessed only a relatively small 
number of books in its own system, which was 
only evolved in 1934. This situation places the 
Brussels Institute in extreme difficulty, for 
most of its standard works are in contracted 
Braille which its pupils learn from an early 
age. In certain school classes as many as 30 
volumes will have to be replaced in the space 
of one or two years. The Brussels code had 
been in use for almost half a century. 


Reb C Eadie, 
~ PUBLICATIONS 


‘* Guide for Parents of a Pre-School Blind 


‘Child.’’ 
‘“ How best-can I ensure a happy life for 
my blind baby? ”’ “‘ Is it kind to leave him 
to play by himself? ’’ ‘‘ What sort of toys 


should I buy him? ’’ ‘* How much freedom 
should I give him? ’’ The answers to these 
and many other harassing questions which 
beset the mind of parents of a blind child are 
found in a helpful manual written by Gertrude 
Van den Broek and published by the Com- 
mission for the Blind of the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare. 


Friendly but forthright advice is offered to 
the parents, beginning with the first essential 
that they must learn to ‘‘ accept ’’ the fact 
of their little one’s blindness with good grace 
so that no cloud of resentment shadows his 
chances of happiness. The main problem is 
to enable the child to find his true place in life 
and to achieve this a solid foundation for 
character must be laid, and the intelligence 
stimulated. The three freedoms which must 
underlie all unconscious training are the free- 
dom to manipulate objects, the freedom to 
move about, and the freedom to ask questions. 
Separate sections deal with the _ physical, 
emotional, mental and spiritual development of 
the child. The booklet gives concrete practical 
advice in many directions—how to prevent 
‘‘ blindisms ’’; how to bring the child into 
contact with the outside world, by shopping 
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expeditions, for instance, and by encouraging 
contact with sighted playmates; how to foster 
his powers of verbal expression (‘‘ Do not 
keep the radio going incessantly—this scatters 
the child’s attention and establishes passive 
habits of mind ’’ — a word of wisdom for 
grown-ups, too!), 

A valuable chapter at the end called ‘‘ What 
to Expect of Your Child,’’ based on a study of 
100 blind children, gives the parent an idea 
of what the child may reasonably be expected 
to accomplish year by year, and what equip- 
ment and play material are most suitable for 
that special stage. It is interesting to note 
that the parent is urged to send the child to 
public kindergarten or nursery school when 
possible, and that this practice is carried out 
in New York, the child passing on to a school 
for the blind at the age of six. By the end 
of the sixth year the child should be able to 
dress himself, go about the immediate neigh- 
bourhood unaided if this does not involve 
street crossing, leave home for school without 
undue distress at parting, be interested in pro- 
jects that carry over from day to day, and tell 
a fairly long story accurately. If he can do 
these things his feet are set on the right road, 
and the way opened for him to become a self- 
reliant and useful young citizen. 

A list of singing and story books, of special 
pamphlets on the blind child, and of general 
child guidance books completes this very useful 
manual. 
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HELEN, TEACHER AND POLLY 


E need not in these pages tell Dr. Helen Keller how delighted we are to receive 
her again in Great Britain. But we do so, none the less; her visit is more than 
news; it is a refreshment of the spirit and a re-inspiration. 

Her two-fold mission is to study for herself the condition of the blind in 
Europe and to convey her special message of encouragement to Britain’s war- 
disabled men and women. 

She is now in France and is to go to Greece, and possibly further afield 
before coming back to us to visit Manchester and Scotland before her return to 
the States on zoth December. 

Helen Keller has so deeply impressed her contemporaries that there is no need to repeat here 
the story of her achievements. But more astonishing than what she has done is what she is. Her 
total deafness and blindness excludes from her mind some of the trivialities which constitute the 
staple of our daily ‘‘ news.’’ All that is essential to the understanding of the great drama of human 
life reaches her intellect and touches it to compassion, understanding and wisdom. Her writings 
show much of her: personal contact brings out the most lovable side of her character, her infinite 
delight in humour, wit and everything which redeems human nature from dullness and meanness. 
Though she is past the age at which many of us think of retiring from active responsibilities, the 
springs of goodness and delight well up in her now even more strongly than in her youth. 

We cannot this time welcome with her her great emancipator, Mrs. Sullivan Macy, ‘‘ Teacher ”’ 
to all the world. Death has separated two great women since we last saw them in England. Only 
Dr. Keller’s strength of character has enabled her to survive that shock. Fortunately, Miss Polly 
Thomson had already identified herself with the unity of those two famous women, and our welcome 
to the one includes the other, for ‘‘ Polly,’’ incurably Scottish at heart, the soul of good cheer and 
indefatigability, is ‘‘ Teacher’s ’’ ideal successor and Helen’s perfect interpreter and friend. 


THE GREATEST BURDEN 


Helen Keller’s comments on a remark concerning the deaf-blind woman, made by the Judge 
in the County Court case, which we report on page 205, could not be bettered. They are a noble 
and sufficient refutation of an attitude of mind which is all too prevalent amongst people who have 
no intimate knowledge of the deaf-blind community. Helen Keller herself is the shining example 
of a mind blossoming to full flower and fruition despite the deprivation of light and sound. But 
there are others, too, many others, who have, like the living fibres that crack and crumble the 
massive stone, burst their prison walls and enabled their minds and characters to develop and 
attain full stature. Several of them we have had the privilege of introducing to our readers, who 

_will recall with admiration and affection such names as Mrs. E. M. Taylor, Miss Frieda Le Pla, 
and that brilliant and original thinker who writes under the name of ‘‘ Merlyn.’’ When we consider 
the benign influence exerted throughout the deaf-blind community by Mrs, Taylor, that most lovable 
and accomplished lady who, through The Braille Rainbow, which she formerly edited, was as a light 
to lighten all darknesses; or the indomitable pugnacity, in the cause of the harmed and the 
harmless, of Miss Le Pla, friend of ‘‘ all warm wild souls in feather and fur’’; or the wit and élan 

‘of Arthur Sculthorpe, another Braille Rainbow editor, and his superb defiance of destiny—when we 
consider such qualities and powers of men and women imprisoned physically in the unimaginably 
depthless dungeon of a world without light or sound, then we can but be humbly thankful for the 
illumination of our lives by theirs, 

But it is not enough merely to admire. It is our bounden duty to do our utmost to disperse 
the dense fogs that misunderstanding, through ignorance and carelessness, brews and piles around 
the Dark Towers of the Deaf-Blind. ‘‘ To assume,’’ says Mr. Sculthorpe in a letter before us, 
‘‘ that a person without sight or hearing is little better than an animal or imbecile, and needs no 
spiritual, cultural or social environment, is an attitude on the part of the public which forms the 
greatest burden we have to bear. Among my deaf-blind friends are such minds and such capacity foe 
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enjoyment as would make any person who judges them from this point of view shudder at his own — 
stupidity if he took the trouble to know them and cultivate their acquaintanceship.”’ 

Who of us, if we gave the matter the slightest thought, would wilfully add a rose leaf’s 
weight to the burden of the deaf-blind? Yet by giving the matter no thought at all, we throw 
on them a burden even greater than deafness, a burden even greater than being blind. 


THE EDITOR. 


THE MAN WITH MANY EYES 


By EDGAR BEE. 


tions of Australia’s eastern States he is 

known. And, in a sense, feared. 

That is to say, he is feared by other 
breeders of Poll Shorthorns—though they’d 
hate to admit it. Because they like Jim a hell 
of a lot. He’s a tip-top bloke. 

That’s the trouble with Jim, he’s too tip-top. 
Tip-top in too many ways. He owns the tip-top 
Poll Shorthorn stud, Netherby, near Warwick, 
Queensland, and he made it that way him- 
self. This means that his beasts are always 
carrying off prizes—and, as a result, topping 
markets. In the stud cattle game, if your stock 
is worth a bit more this year, that’s likely to 
mean that mine are worth a bit less. 

I had already heard a bit about Jim Scrym- 
geour before I met him this year at the Sydney 
Stud Beef Cattle Exhibition. He is a shortish 
man with a stick, an upturned face burned by 
the sun, and a cheerful, friendly, brisk manner. 

I asked him how he was doing this exhibition. 
He toldme: “All right—as usual. Netherby 
beasts have already won six or seven awards. 
I haven’t had time to work them out, exactly. 
They include one male and female champion- 
ships, and one junior female championship.”’ 

What I had been told flashed in to mind: “Jim’s 
a tip-top judge of cattle—one of Australia’s 
best. He had judged at important exhibitions 
in every State of the Commonwealth. He’d be 
judging to-day, probably, if he were not an 
exhibitor.” 

Strange, because Mr. Jim Scrymgeour is blind. 

But one doesn’t need to be able to “‘see’’ cattle 
—in the conventional sense of the word—to 
judge them. One can feel them. So highly 
trained is Jim Scrymgeour’s sense of feel that 
one might almost say he has ten eyes—one at 
the end of each finger. He can tell you the colour 
of an animal by feeling it, tell where the coat 
changes from one colour to another. He can 
trace out the exact colour pattern. The secret 
is in the texture; red hair has one texture, white 
another, and so on. 

He showed me how he judges a beast’s shape 
and proportions—actually by using his arms as 
callipers. He can determine the exact degree of 
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masculinity in the animal’s head, the excellence 
of its fore-carriage outlook, its depth of barrel, 
how well the legs conform to the dictum “one 
at each corner’’—all these points which sound 
a bit weird, but are so significant to the experts. 
Once he’s given an animal the manual once-over 
he knows practically everything about it worth 
knowing. 

To help him in tight corners, Jim has two eyes 
that walk beside him. They belong to his wife. 
Before he enlisted and went away to World 
War No. [he was engaged to her. She was a nurse. 
When he came back, blinded and broken in 
health, she insisted on marrying him. 

As a couple they are an inspiration to all 
who meet them. When he is in an unfamiliar and 
crowded place such as this huge wool store 
where the exhibition is being held, she is always 
beside him or close at hand. When Jim leads 
his champion in the grand parade in the ring, 
Mrs. Scrymgeour will be at his elbow. As we — 
stand talking now he shoots questions at her 
about this and that. The information she gives 
he relates to what he is learning from the 
general background of noise and talk about him, 
so that it seems that he knows what is going on— 
with greater accuracy than most people blessed 
by sight. 

Also near by are four other eyes to help him 
if need be. They belong to his two daughters, 
Diana and Patricia—both fine-looking girls 
who have inherited their mother’s beauty and 
natural charm. They, like their mother, are 
always at hand for an emergency. And, like 
their father, they know cattle. Like their father 
also they own a recently registered stud— 
Dalguise, adjacent to Netherby. Pat is in the | 
final year of a physiotherapy course in Brisbane. 
Diana was in war work with the U.S. Army in 
Australia for three years. 

I ask Mr. Scrymgeour what beasts he is ex- 
hibiting in this show, and he strings them off. 


-with details. Included are five high-class bulls, 


all of aristocratic breeding. 

Netherby Welcome Guest, a red, calved 
January, 1941, is by the imported Chicago 
Show winner of 1936, Red. Victor, he says. 
Red Victor was champion of the Brisbane Show 
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for three consecutive years, and 1939 champion 
of Sydney Royal Show. Welcome Guest’s senior 
championship honours this year make a total of 
four prizes. at Sydney. He was also junior 
champion, champion, and reserve champion at 
Brisbane in 1942, 1944 and 1945 respectively. 

Netherby Welcome Guest has caused some 
surprise this year by beating for senior champion- 
ship honours Oakwood Command, recently 
imported from the U.S. “Oakwood Command 
has been out of quarantine only a few weeks,” 
says Mr. Scrymgeour. ‘He is still feeling the 
effects of that and the 28-day journey. I had him 
insured for six thousand dollars, by the way. 
Had it not been for his condition, due to the trip, 
I think he would have won. 

“My wife, daughters, and I expect many 
showering successes to descend from the acqui- 
sition of this wonderful importation.” 

Oakwood Command, calved October, 1942, 
was bred by C. B. Teegardin and Sons, Ohio; 
s. Coronet Command, d. Victor Maid 3rd. His 
sire, grand-sire and great grand-sire were also 
international grand champions. 

Other Netherby-bred bulls down for the exhibi- 
tion are Dalgety’s Benefactor, Cock Robin, 
Morning Glory, Rosewood Prince and Border 
Bard. - 


Mr. Scrymgeour has been visiting cattle shows 
and exhibitions for 20 years, and in that time has 
won enough ribbons to beflag a battleship. 


He grew up with stud cattle, his father being 
owner of Callandoon, Goondiwindi, Queensland, 
which he bought in 1907 after a period in New 
Zealand, where he was a well-known pastoralist. 
He originally came from Seotland. (Strange—or 
is it >—how many of Australia’s well-known stud 
owners are Scots, or of Scotch descent.) So, as a 
youngster in Otage, New Zealand, Jim Scrym- 
geour became interested from boyhood in Short- 
horns. 


After being blinded and generally broken in 
health by war injuries and experiences, Mr. 
Scrymgeour spent a period recuperating in Aus- 
tralia and generally ‘regaining his bearings.”’ 
Then he returned to England, to be rehabilitated 
by the famous St. Dunstan’s, which has put so 
many war-blinded men on the right track to a 
successful and happy life. 


He returned to Queensland in 1923, confirmed 
and strengthened in his ambition to follow in his 
father’s footsteps despite his terrific handicap. 
He bought a small holding at Netherby, nucleus 
of the present extensive property under that 
name. 


But let Mr. Scrymgeour tell his own story :— 
“Gradually I added to Netherby by buying 
arousing farms, as time and progressing 
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fortunes allowed. Netherby stud was gradually 
formed on the foundation of early-maturing 
Scottish type stock from the Callandoon Short- 
horns, which had been gradually imported from 
New Zealand, and on fresh blood from time to 
time introduced from Scotland. 

‘““My first success was at the Warwick Show, 
Queensland, in 1923, when a first prize was won. 

“In 1937, after fresh assistance had been gained 
from, Scottish studs mingled with the blood of 
some of the best coloniai strains, Netherby Stud 
went over from, Shorthorn to Poll Shorthorn 
with the importation of Chicago Show winner 
Red Victor, and the process of eliminating the 
horns was further assisted by the introduction 
of five imported Shorthorn cows of American 
blood, several producing heifer calves to imported 
sires, 

“In 1929, the small but now select Netherby 
herd led 19 winners and a reserve champion from 
20 leads at the Royal National Exhibition at 
Brisbane. It is doubtful if this performance has 
ever been equalled, especially as many of the 
foremost Shorthorn studs competed in strength 
at this fixture. 

‘Since then Netherby Poll Shorthorns have 
been shown with high success at the Royal 
National, Brisbane, and the Sydney Royal. Bulls 


va 


Mr. SCRYMGEOUR AT A CATTLE SHOW. 
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from this stud have been exhibited in every State 
of the Commonwealth, and have gone to head 
studs as far north as Cape Yorke Peninsula and 
as far west as West Australia. 

“In 1943 Netherby Tam O’Shanter, half brother 
of Netherby Welcome Guest, won at 14 months 
the Junior Championship and the senior honours 
at the Sydney Stud Beef Cattle Exhibition, and 
went for {900 to head the Old Canowie stud, 
South Australia. At that fixture Netherby won 
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both the Junior and Senior Male and Female 
Championships and seven blue ribbons. 

“The first two bull calves sired by Welcome | 
Guest’s dam, Milton Matchless Joy 2nd, won 
Junior and Open Championships in both Sydney 
and Brisbane. I don’t know of any other cow in > 
Australia which can boast of such a record.” 

Who knows of any other cattle breeder who, 
in the face of comparable difficulties, can boast 
such a record ? 


WRITING A BOOK WITHOUT EYESIGHT 


a book. The book consists of 716 pages of 

double-spaced typescript—say, some 200,000 

words. Working without eyes is certainly 
irritating and somewhat laborious, and the work 
took nearly three years. But such work serves 
an inestimable purpose—the fairly constant 
occupation of the mind, which the failure of 
eyesight so largely takes away. 

Again and again tedium and discouragement 
-will intervene in such a long task. But the 
value of the concentration to an active mind 
-will tend, as often, to revive the interest and 
drive one on again. So much so that a vacuum 
will follow when the work at last is done— 
almost as if the supports had been cut away 
from a very flimsy and unsubstantial structure. 
* All the numerous drafts had, of course, to be 
dotted out in Braille. It might bé of some 
interest to record how this was done. 

The available supply of stiff manilla sheets 
normally used for impressing Braille upon 
gave out very early in the work—actually, 
I think, within the first half-a-dozen chapters. 

I then tried double half-sheets of ‘‘ The 
Times Weekly,” but this experiment proved 
very disappointing, for this paper often failed 
to keep the dots for longer than a week. 

In desperation, I tried out stx thicknesses. 
But results were again poor, the dots being 
badly blurred and flattening almost as quickly 
_as before. : 

With quadrupled half-sheets of ‘‘The Times”’ 
I was more successful. Provided they were 
very delicately handled, the dots remained 
reasonably decipherable for a month or two— 
and some of it can, with a certain amount of 
labour, be made out even now. 

When at length a drafted chapter provisionally 
- satisfied me, I usually stowed it away for about 
six weeks, in order to judge how the thing 
looked when not quite so fresh in the memory. 
Then it would undergo a final polish—or, not , 
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infrequently, an entire or partial re-writing— 
before committing to the typewriter. It was 
pretty exasperating then to discover—as I not 
infrequently did—that, for some unaccountable 
reason, a sheet or batch of sheets had faded 
out almost completely, so that I had to write 
them all again ! 

Nevertheless, most of the middle of the 
book—from about Chapters Five to Fourteen— 
had to rely for its drafts entirely upon this 
somewhat unsatisfactory paper ! 

The drafts of the last six or seven chapters 
were brailled on double sheets of “ Country 
Life.’’ Considerable supplies of this journal 
were sent to me by certain of its readers for this 
purpose. For this advantage I owe a great 
debt to the General Editor of the National 
Institute’s publications, to whom I happened, 
in a letter, to mention my paper difficulties. 
He very kindly inserted a letter in “ Country 
Life,’ appealing for “‘ finished-with ’’ issues to 
be sent tome. This action had a very gratifying 
response. 

The paper used for “‘ Country Life ’’ is rather 
firmer than that of ‘‘ The Times,’’ though great 
tenderness was still required in the handling, 
to prevent unduly early fading of the dots. 

The Braille system is, necessarily, not at all 
elastic. A page or passage done in Braille does 
not, of course, lend itself to any change or - 
desirable correction. So small alterations or 
adjustments had to be embossed on separate | 
note-sheets, with long lists of references to pages | 
and to lines. 

The practicability of this method, however, 
is definitely limited. The only satisfactory way 
of effecting all but very minor changes is to | 
resign oneself to the repeated re-writing of whole — | 
pages or whole sections. aii 

The typing presented certain peculiar difficul- | 
ties. The hand used for reading the draft had, | 
of course, to be removed after each short 
passage of extraction, in order to operate the 
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machine. Each time, therefore, it was necessary 
to re-find one’s place in the copy. The measure 
of this difficulty, however, decreased with 


| practice. 


A far more troublesome thing was the 
necessity always to bear in mind the last word 
typed, and whether a punctuation mark or 
closed inverted commas had, or had not, been 
put in. It was only too easy to forget this 
important detail, whilst puzzling over the next 
passage to be extracted from the Braille copy. 

Whenever in any serious doubt as to what had 
last been typed, I adopted the rule: “ Risk 
repeating rather than omitting,” on the principle 
that it is far easier (and tidier) to cross out than 
to add to any text. 

With the typing the limit of what it is possible 
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to do without eyesight, entirely by oneself, has 
been reached. It is obviously quite impossible 
to correct any errors that might have crept into 
the typescript, or to glance back upon what has 
been already done. (This last handicap—the 
impossibility of looking back to, or looking 
through, the earlier finished chapters—I found 
the most irritating and frustrative thing of all.) 

Every part of the typed text was read over 
to me several times, very carefully. So, as far 
as it is possible for me to ascertain without 
actually seeing the manuscript, there remained 
no errors in it—except that there may have been 
a few duplications of punctuation marks, which 
I suggested to my Corrector it might be best 
to leave. 

G.V.W.D. 


BLIND OUTLOOK 


Extracts from letters written to the Braille journal “* Progress.” 


Models for the Blind, 

- Models should be used to help the 
blind, not to confuse them. Take a large bridge 
such as the Forth Bridge. If this is built as 
near to scale and including as many girders as 
possible, made of Meccano, it will confuse a 
blind man with its criss-cross of girders, but 
if it is Shown to him in stages, he learns. exactly 
how such a bridge is constructed. 

‘“ The empty hull of a ship should be first 
shown with engines, propeller shaft and stern 
tubes inside, so he can feel it; then the deck 
put on, bridge, etc., and each article such as 
compass and steering wheel, etc., shown him 
before it is fixed. It is no use putting a 
blind man’s fingers where perhaps 20 minute 
details are clustered on a couple of square 
inches. 

‘“ The blind must feel things, too, for them- 
selves ; they can feel the chassis of a motor-car, 
with gearbox, steering gear, rear axle, etc... . 
There are, however, things they cannot feel, 
and only good models can tell them how such 
things are designed and constructed.’’—G. F., 
Southwick. 


Pictures for the Blind. 

a I should like to put in a plea for 
pictures. This seems to me one of the few 
highly desirable, almost essential, things from 
which the blind are at present debarred. Our 
geography is notoriously bad, chiefly because 
there is a complete lack of adequate maps. 
Our ideas on famous buildings, machines and 
so on are similarly undeveloped. In many 
books, pictures give a better understanding 
of the subject, and in some they are really 


essential: iiIni ithe ~back..of . Ditchfield’s 
‘“ English Gothic Architecture there are 
some diagrams which are most enlightening, 
even to the reader who knows nothing at all 
about the subject from a technical point of 
view. This book, I think, was published [by 
the National Institute] in 1919. Is it not 
rather shocking that no progress has been 
made along these lines in nearly thirty years? 
The idea of representing different portions of 
the building, or, as in a few maps, of the land, 
by a granulated or plain surface, etc., is a 
good one. Would it not be possible to extend 
this scheme for the representation of colours? ”’ 
—P. C. H., Royal Holloway College. 

[This was done about 20 years ago by the National 
Institute in a Book of the sags of all Nations.— 
Ep. | 


39 


Should the Partially Sighted and the Blind be 
Educated Apart? 

‘*-. . : I write this letter not only for myself 
but on behalf of a group of other blind people. 
We have recently read with disgust of a 
decision to part totally blind and partially 
sighted children, placing them in_ separate 
schools. We feel that the psychological effect 
of this will be terrible, for apart from lack of 
sight, the chief handicap of blindness seems 
to. be the difficulty of associating with sighted 
people. This difficulty was great enough before, 
but for the blind child now, cut off from con- 
tact with even partially-seeing people, it will 
be stupendous. Why should sighted 
people make decisions concerning people and 
a situation they can hardly comprehend? > 


‘ fer. Barkings 
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ACHIEVEMEN | $ 
OF THE BLIND 


Lecturer and Scholar. A’ lecture ‘of 
scholarliness and charm was given last month 
to the Cheltenham Branch of the Historical 
Association by Miss Kk. Wood-Legh, Ph.D., 
who is blind. For the past 20 years she has 
been engaged on the study of chantries, the 
subject of her lecture, and she is considered to 
be a foremost authority on English Church life 
through the Middle Ages. 

Blind Man Becomes Cathedral Organist.— 
Monsieur R. Barth, a former student of the 
School for the Blind at Nancy, has been 
appointed organist of the cathedral in that city. 


Blind Belgian Carillon Player. — M. Marcel. 


Trimbos, a former pupil of the Brussels: Royal 


Institute for the Blind, spent his summer 


holidays in a tour of the country in order that 
he might study its principal carillon installa- 
tions. M. Trimbos gave recitals on 17 carillons 
throughout Belgium, and was,» warmly wel- 
comed in each town by the local authorities and 
by the resident carillon players, who. con- 
gratulated him on his faultless performances 
and supplied him with all the information which 
he needed. 


Australian Pioneer.—No personality in the 
blind world of Melbourne is more loved and 
honoured than Miss Tilly Aston, herself sight- 
less from the age of eight years. When she 
left the School for the Blind in St. Kilda Road, 
Melbourne, she wanted to take a_ university 
course, but the effort of trying to transcribe 
into Braille all the text-books she would need, 
added to study, was too much for her health 
and she had to abandon the attempt. Failure 
for her meant benefit for others—Miss Aston 
roused the interest of some friends and formed 
the Braille Writers’ Association, which quickly 
began to build up the: nucleus of a Braille 
library. To-day, over 14,060 books a year are 
on loan to readers. All this was a labour of 
love, but Miss Aston had to earn her living. At 
first she gave lessons in singing and piano, and 
later she became head teacher in the Education 
Department of the Royal Victorian Institute. 
Here she stayed for 13 years until an accidental 
fall in the schoolroom injured her spine and 
forced her to retire. Her whole life has been 
devoted to trying to improve the lot of the 
blind. Not content with supplying them with 
books, Miss Aston founded the Association for 
the Advancement of the Blind, of which she 
became the first President. Since the Royal 
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Victorian Institute concerned itself with educa- 
tion and employment, the new association 
sought out the aged, the infirm and the un- 
employable, whom it has helped in innumerable 
ways, not the least being the establishment of 
several homes and hostels. It is a pleaSure to 
be able to record that Miss Aston’s devotion 
to the cause of the blind has been recognised 
by the award of two Distinguished Citizens’ 
Decorations—the first on the oceasion of the 
Silver Jubilee of George V and the second on 
the Coronation of George VI. The 72-year-old 
pioneer, who has already had eight books pub- 
lished, is now at work on her autobiography. 

Blind Inventor’s Device for Teaching Hand- 
writing.—M. Auguste Lissens, a native of 
Sorel, Belgium, “and a former pupil of the 
Brussels Royal Institute for the Blind, who not 
long ago invented a_ piece of apparatus : 
enablinge™ blind persons to write music in letter- 
press, states that he now has in hand a self- 
teacher for square handwriting and music 
characters. He claims that an intelligent blind 
person can learn square handwriting in to days 
without the assistance of a sighted teacher. 
‘* There is nothing new about this; it is simply 
the application of a teaching principle. The 
prototype has already been constructed, but 
because of the strain imposed on me during the 
past few months I shall not proceed further 
until the winter.’’ 


Blind Journalist Chairman of Literary 
Society.x— Miss P. H. Hicks, a blind journal- 
ist, has been’ elected Chairman of the 
Leamington Literary Society, and at the first 
meeting of the 1946-47 Session at the Pump 
Room Annexe gave a lecture to a crowded 
audience on Louis Braille and other pioneers 
of education for the blind. Mr. H. T. Kirby, 
last year’s Chairman, presided and feelingly 
referred to Miss Hicks’s courage and energy. 
Their Society, he said, was the first in 
Leamington to have a blind chairman. 


A Brilliant French Blind Organist. — MM. 
Gaston Litaize, a young French_blind organist 
who holds regular appointments at the Church 
of St. Francois Xavier in Paris, and on the | 
teaching staff of the Institution Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles, recently carriéd out a recital 
tour in Switzerland. M. Litaize was a pupil 
of Marcel Dupré and achieved the highest 
academic distinction, culminating in the award 
to him of the Grand Prix de Rome in 1938. 
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In addition to his church work “and to his 
teaching appointment, he is the Director of 
Religious Broadcasting for the French Radio— 
a post for which he fought with the conviction 
and energy of a true patriot, of a Christian 
and of a great artist at a moment when France 
resumed control of her own_ broadcasting 
services, 

During his Swiss tour M. Litaize interpreted 
the works not only of Bach and of other old 
masters, but also of contemporary composers 
for the organ. He displayed great virtuosity 
and the musicianship of one who has the gift 
of transmitting to his audience with masterly 
simplicity the radiancy of his own life. One 
critic remarks that two.of his improvisations on 
original themes were performances in which 
elegance, fancy and even humour harmonised 
perfectly with the requirements of academic 
technique. Among his engagements was a 
recital on the 27th September, given before 
an audience of blind persons on the organ of 
the Chapel of the Home for the Blind at 
Lausanne: many of them were organists 
themselves, and were therefore able to appre- 
ciate with discrimination his technique and 
his great virtuosity, and they are looking 
forward very much to a return visit which he 
has promised them for next vear. 


OBITUARY 


We deeply regret to announce the deaths of : 


Dr. C. S. Myers, a founder, and head, of 


the National Institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy. He rendered valuable service to the 


National Institute for the Blind in the early- 


days of its placement work, and was a member 
of its Appointments Board. 

Dr. Christopher D. Briggs, of Wigston, 
near Leicester, aged go. ‘* The blind doctor of 
Wigston ’’ is described by the Leicester 

vening Mail as one of the most remarkable 
men who has ever lived in the district. He 
lost his sight as the result of an explosion 


-when a young doctor in the Royal Navy, but 


despite his handicap he continued to practise 
his profession, and was still in practice at the 
time of his death. He dealt with all types of 
cases, and assisted at the birth of a child less 
than three months ago. He was an accom- 
plished bridge player. 

Albert Talbot, of Nantwich, aged 84. He 
had been a blind Methodist local preacher for 
40 years, and was one of the oldest members 
of the Barony Methodist Church, 

Alderman H. Leese, of Stoke-on-Trent, first 
Labour mayor of the city. One of his greatest 
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interests was the welfare of the blind, and by 
his death the blind people of North Stafford- 
shire have lost a stalwart friend. He was 
chairman of the old voluntary North Stafford- 
shire and Stoke-on-Trent Committee for the 
Care of the Blind from 1926 until the Corpora- 
tion took it over in 1930, when he again 
continued as chairman, and, apart from one 
break (1938-44), was chairman up to the time. 
of his death. He was a member of the Council 
of the Southern Regional Association for: the 
Blind, a member of its executive committee, 
and one of its representatives on the Council 
of the National Institute for the Blind. He 
was mainly responsible for the scheme for the 
erection of the workshops at Fenton, and for 
obtaining the Home for the Blind at Trentham. 


E. E. Mavrogordato, in London, aged 76. 
For many years a valued contributor Wo The 
Times and The Times Literary Supplement, 
an authority on lawn-tennis and winter sports, 
and a man of wide interests, Mr. Mavrogord- 
ato found time to do a great deal of work 
for the blind. For over 30 years he had been 
a voluntary worker at St. Dunstan’s, having 
joined the staff in 1916 as a guide and reader. 
In 1924 he became a member of its Executive 
Council and contributed much from personal 
knowledge of individual blinded men, as well 
as from his rich store of wisdom and personal 
experience. But it was, in the words of Sir 
Ian Fraser, as friend and confidant of the 
young blinded officers, in whose hostel ‘he 
worked, that he made his greatest contribu- 
tion, for he was a man with whom you could 
talk things over, and from whom you could 
get comfort and a warm but restrained affec- 
tion. He was on the original Committee 
appointed by the National Institute for the 
Blind to select books for reading as Talking 
Books, and he brought to the tasle ta catholic 
taste and a Ageia knowledge of the best 
literature. 


PERSONALTA 


Miss Mary JANE WReENcH, who has been a 
home visitor-feacher through the Cleveland and 
South Durham Institute for the Blind, Middles- 
brough, retired from that position on 16th 
October, owing to reasons of health. Miss 
Wrench has ‘been in. the sérvice of the 
Cleveland and South Durham Institute for ap- 
proximately 22 years—though during the past 
two years all home vientenuteae Mek through 
the Middlesbrough Institute have been taken 
over by the respective local authorities, but 
seconded for all work and instructions to the 
Institute. Throughout the whole of this period 
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Miss Wrench has given excellent service, and 
whist always sympathetic to, and with, the 
needs of the blind, she has at the same time 
upheld the position of the Institute in its capa- 
city as agent to the Durham County Council. 
Her services will be greatly missed by the 
Institute, but particularly so by the scores of 
people in the blind world with whom she has 
made contact during her long service. Miss 
Wrench has taken up residence in Harrogate 
where the good wishes of the Institute and 
her many friends go with her! 

THE REv. H. S; SARD way been appointed 
Chairman of the Guild of Blind Gardeners, in 
Fac of Lapy WIMBLE, who has retired. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
BRAILLE MUSIC. 


The prices of the following pieces of music are net 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 
production. 


Church : s. 4. 
1877% Hilton, John. Lord, for Thy Tender 
Mercy’s Sake (Anthem), V.S. aaa 
Organ: 
18933 Bach. 18 Choralvorspiels, Vol. 9, Nos. 
1-4 ee Mis oe is AR e oti Ook &) 
Piano: 


Associated Board Pianoforte Examina- 
tions, 1947, Preliminary to Grade 6 
(Lists A and B), 

Music for the foregoing examina- 
tions will be ready by “Nov. 2oth. 


18340. Bertini. .25 Studies, Op. 32... 2-6 
18432 Ireland, J. Sonatina, rst and 2nd Move. 

ments : TAG 
18939 ©Stanford. Twenty-four Preludes, Nos. 

1-8 cee ait ax ak bos, ea 
Dance: 
194£5 Chester, Morris and Lynton. Primrose 

Hill, Song Fox-Trot ... ive wei ulaad*. 
19456 ‘Denby, Watson and Miller. There’s a 

Harvest Moon To-night, Song Fox- 

Trot o 6 
19487 Tuther,’, F. Down in the Valley, Song: 

Waltz “cp wat tae af Pua Ae 
14488 Ruby, H.° Do You Love Me? Song 

Fox-Trot £y iy Sha et OT6 
Piano- Accordion : 
18512 Molloy, J. L. Love’s Old Sweet Song 

(arr. by Hansen) Re o 6 
18ctz Rachmaninoff. Prelude (arr. ‘by Al 

Richards a it oy. Re coer, 


Songs: 

18869 Ford, Thomas. * Faire, Sweet, Cruell 
(arr. Dy i. een fF) mmor eee... Oo oF 

18504 oes Herbert.. A Madrigal, E flat : 


18870 Jones, R. Go to Bed, Sweet Muse (arr. 


by F. Keel), F minor: C-E!... 2... 0 4 
1843: Strauss, Johann. Voices of the Spring, 
G: C-A! 13; ee z 
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Reprints. 

Piano: 

2787 Debussy. 
Hair. 

13446 Grainger. Country Gardens. 

12315 Rowley and Haywood (ed. by). The 
New Czerny. Book tr. 

12961 Rowley and Haywood (ed. by). The 
New Czerny. Book 3. 

12127 Sullivan. The Mikado (Six Easy Pieces). 


BRAILLE BOOKS. 


Blind Institutions and blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two-thirds discount on 
the prices given. Unless otherwise stated, all books 
are in Standard English Braille, ‘large size, inter- 
pointed and paper covers. 

Autobiography : 

19481-3. Far Away and Long Ago, by W. H. Hudson, 
with a Foreword by John Galsworthy. The 
youthful memories of a great naturalist, 
whose work is a vision of natural beauty 
and of human life as it might be, quickened 
by fellowship with all the other forms of 
life. The scene of this book is the South 
American pampas, 3 vols. 7s. 3d. per vol. 
LIE 

Drama: 

18338 England’s Pleasant Land, by E. M. Forster. 
This pageant play was staged in the 
grounds of Milton Court in Surrey, in aid 
of the Dorking Preservation Society; it is 
a moving and delightful work by one of 
our foremost writers. .1 vol. 2s. gd. F297. 

Fiction : 

18463-6 Cousin Pons, by Honoré de Balzac. This is 
one of the greatest novels of the Comédie 
Humaine. Unlike some of its author’s 
work, this, his , profoundest study of people 
with ‘‘ mahias,’”’ is a very agreeable book, 
yet it is full of its author’s idiosyncrasy and 
characteristic of his genius. 4 vols. 7s. 
per vol. F274. 

18485-7 The Power and the Glory, by Graham 
Greene. The author of this novel, which is 
founded on the situation in one of the 
States of Mexico about 1930, was: described 
by the late Hugh Walpole as the finest 
English novelist “of his generation, .with a 
first-class narrative gift. 3 vols. 6s. 6d. per 
vol. F187. 

18538 Lady into Fox, by David Garnett. A witty 
and delightful fantasy. 1° vol. sSoeaue 

Philosophy : 

18193-5 From Intellect to Intuition, by Alice A. 
Bailey. This book deals with the five stages 
of Meditation, as a rational practice, show- 
ing how to bring about a controlled and 
conscious use of the mind. 3 vols. 5s. 3d. 
F153 


The Girl with the Flaxen 


Forthcoming Pandas. 

19484-7 No. 101. The House that Berry Built, by 
Dornford Yates. This is one of the famous 
‘* Berry ’? novels, and Berry has been de- 
scribed as ‘‘ one of Heaven’s best gifts to 
man.’? Mirth-provoking, full of hair- 
raising adventures and idiotic situations. 
A NOS Sie 2a. net, Cee 

19488-9. No. 102. The Ideas and Ideals of the British . 
Empire, by Sir Ernest Barker. Examines 
critically the contributién made by the 
Empire to the political progress of mankind. 
Its topical interest lies in the fact that it 
may be read as an example of one way in 
which nations can move towards unity. 
2°vols) “rs, "net. é 


Re Dike 
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N.I.B. Braille Annuals. 

Strictly limited editions of the following Braille 
Annuals are being published early in December. 
Orders for copies should be sent now and will be met 
in strict rotation until the editions are exhausted. 
Cash should accompany order. 

19549. Almanac, 1947. 10d. net. . 

19550. Calendar, Pocket Date, 1947. 2d. net. 

19551. Diary, 1947. Large size, 62 in. by 5 in. 
2d; -net. 

19552. Diary, 1947. Small size, 5 in. by 4 in. 14d. 
net. 


1g501. Scripture Union Portions, 1947. 3d. net. 

19547. -Christmas Annual, 1946. 6d. net. 

19548. Scripture Text Calendar, Daily, 1947. 1S. rod. 
net. 


MOON BOOKS. 


4789-4795 The Yearling, by Rawlings. 7 vols. 
(Grade 2 Moon.) (Limited Edition.) 


* ADDITIONS TO LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


Biography : Vols. 
Bell, Lady (ed.). Letters of Gertrude Bell en 
Chukovsky. Chekhov the Man _... I 
Fox, George. The peuinals of Dg Fox. (ed ) 

Norman Penney ... 7 
Lear, Ae -Carlyle® 3 aa oat ae hy = 

Carr, E. H. Michael Bakunin ... ads pepoge ts 
Eden, G. Portrait of Churchill ... e's ney a. 
Hale, M. C. Yours in the Fight .. Re re Aal 

Classics : ; 
Plato. Examination of Pleasure. (ed.) R. 

_. Hackforth, Cambridge Univ. Press ... emi ae 

Education : 

Richmond. Education in England am oer t4 

Foreign (Spanish) : 

Gaius EPO Dota, Penfecta ook uae IRE | 

History : 

De la Tour du Pin, Mgse. Recollections of the 
Revolution and Empire .., ae & 
Winbolt, C. Britain Under the ‘Romans gad pit 

Literature: | 
Oman, C. On the Writing of History .. 4 

~ Colvin, S. (ed.). Landor Selections £6 
Palmer. The Truth About Writing * 3 
Pritchard, F. H. (ed.). More Essays of To- day 3 

Miscellaneous : 

Haldane, C. Russian Newsreel .. tide Thee 
Lin Yutang. Between Tears and Laughter ak aa 
Samuel, Viscount. An Unknown Land . ee 
Martindale, H. From One Generation to 
Another a, sea : 4 

Philosophy : 

Marx, Karl. Poverty of, Philosophy Se 4 
Stebbing, | oY Philosophy and the Physicists 4 
Psychology : 
Burt, C. The Backward Child. 14 
Allport, G. R. Personality II 
Lindsay, A. D. The Good and the Clever I 
Woodworth, R. S. CHAPREDOTALY School of 
Psychology <% , ste 4 
Havelock Ellis. Psychology ‘of Sex -... deen 93 

Science : 

Stamp, D. Commercial Geography. (Two 
copies.) ee te) 

Haddon, A. Ca History of Anthropology hs a2 

Hinks, ieee . Astronomy ... peste? 

Social and Political : 

Garnett. The World We Mean to Make 6 


‘Allen, C. K. Democracy and the Individual... 2 
Lin Yutang. The Vigil of a Nation ... oe 


nr 
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Theology : Vols. 
Newbolt. Sacrament of the Altar ~ oer: 
Peake, A. S. Yaw B on on Bible : 

Judges and Ruth ... hy 
Kumgsrthand wile s1 
Chronicles I. and II 
Mascall. _He Who Is alt 
Inge, Dean. Talks in a Free Country .. 
Bell, Evans. The God of the Bible 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 


A new Supplementary Catalogue, of books added to 
the Library from 1942 to 1945, 1s now ready. Copies, 
price 6d. each, may be obtained from the National 
Library for the Blind, 35, Great Smith Street, West- 
minster, London, S. W.r. ‘ 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF THE BLIND. 


The National Federation of the Blind is being formed 
to take the place of the National Association of Blind 
Workers. A further announcement will be made 
shortly. Enquiries should be sent to the Organising 
Secretary, 33, Argyle Road, Reading, Berkshire. 


LONDON STUDY GROUP. 


During the winter this Group will be meet- 
ing on the second Saturday of each month at 
3-15 pm. in the N.I.B. Several prominent speakers 
will be giving talks and a wide range of subjects, 
mainly connected with the blind, will be covered. 
New members are cordially invited to attend. Chair- 
man and Secretary, V. C. Grimshaw, 9, Langham 
House, Gosfield Street, W.1. 


LITERATURE FOR THE BLIND, 
POSTAL FACILITIES. 


Literature for the Blind may now be accepted under 
the conditions laid down at pages 82 and 83 of the Post 
Office Guide for destinations in any country with which 
a postal service is in operation, except Germany, 
Japan, Korea, and the Dutch East Indies. For the 
present, however, the service to French Indo-China 
applies only to Cambodia and Cochin-China and the 
limit of weight to these territories is 1 Ib. The limit 
of weight for despatches of Braille literature to Austria 
has now been increased from 1 lb. to 15 lbs. 


VACANCIES IN HOMES, ETC. 
[Nov., 1946] 
National Institute for the_ Blind 


Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Leamington 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, East Grinstead 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Haydon 
Bridge, Northumberland : 

Sunshine Home for Blind Babies, Northampton 

Sunshine Home Nursery School, Northwood 

Bloomfield, Leamington Pe ees 

Wavertree House, Hove .. 

The Haven, Scarborough—Holiday Horie 

Fair Lawn, Totteridge (for convalescence, 
holiday or short periods of rest ) 

Home for the Deaf-Blind, Harrogate 

Home of Recovery, Long Meadow, Goring 

Home of Recovery, America Lodge, Torquay . 

School of Telephony, Ohgbury, ‘Grange, 
Bridgnorth 

31, Palace Court, London, W.2... ae 

Hostel for Blind Workers, Wimbledon 

Arno, Ventnor, Isle of Wight... «* 


on 


Tl low 


lela 


lalelan 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING RaTEs: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 53.) 


The Board of Governors of the ROYAL ABERDEEN 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND invite applications for 
the position of Foreman in the Heavy Basket Depart- 
ment (17-20 workers), principally on fish work baskets, 
but applicants must have a sound knowledge and 
practical experience of the trade including costing. 
The post is superannuable and involves a medical 
examination. Applications stating age, salary 
required, and two copies of references should be 
addressed to the Manager, 50, Huntly Street, 
Aberdeen. 


i 


HOME FOR THE AGED BLIND, SOUTHAMPTON. 

Applications are invited for the post of Matron of 
the above Home. Salary £180 per annum plus resi- 
dential emoluments. The person selected for appoint- 
ment will be required to pass a medical examination 
with a view to inclusion in the Superannuation 
Scheme under the Local Government Superannuation 
Act. Applications, stating age, experience and quali- 
fications, with copies of two recent testimonials, to be 
sent to: Secretary, Southampton Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind, 43, The Avenue, Southampton, 
as soon as possible. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLI 


Training Course for Prospective Home _ Teachers. 

The Annual Training Course organised by the above 
Association will be held, commencing early in 1947, 
and occupying a period of eight weeks. Approval 
of the Association must be obtained before admittance 
to the Course and candidates must not be less than 
twenty-one years of age on the date of the 1947 
Examination, which they must undertake to sit. 
Subsistence grants and travelling expenses will be 
paid on behalf of approved candidates residing within 
the Association’s area. 

Details and Forms of Application may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Northern Counties Association 
for the Blind, 17, Blenheim Terrace, Leeds 2. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF BOLTON. 
Bolton Workshops and Homes for the Blind. 

Applications are invited for the appointment of 
FOREWOMAN and Knitting and Basketry In- 
structress for the Women’s Department at the above- 
named Workshops. 

Applicants must be capable Round and Flat Machine 
Knitters and must have had experience in Light 
Basketry and in the production of hosiery and knitted 
goods generally. A knowledge of purchasing yarns 
will be an advantage. 

Wages £4 3s. per week plus Bonus (at present 
41 2s. 6d. per week). 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of 
the Local Government Superannuation Acts, and to 
the successful applicant passing a medical examina- 
tion. 

Applications stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of not more than three 
recent testimonials must be forwarded to the Chief 
Education Officer, Education Offices, Nelson Square, 
Bolton, not later than the 30th November, 1946. 

PHILIP S. RENNISON, 


Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bolton. 


BEACON . 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND. 

Sighted Home Teacher required for county area.. 
Salary according to qualifications and experience. 
Apply, 28, Regent Street, Cambridge. 


WANTED BY BLIND WIDOW, companionable 
sighted or partially blind person to share home and 
expenses. Church of England preferred. Write Mrs. 
Winter, Crayke, Rectory Road, Rochford, Essex. 


WAKEFIELD (COUNTY DISTRICTS) VOLUNTARY 
BLIND ASSOCIATION, 
29, Peterson Road, Wakefield. 
Vacancy for one blind lady in the above home (not 
invalid). For terms apply Secretary. D. Young (Sec.} 


WARDEN and ASSISTANT WARDEN (female), 
resident, required for Home for Blind People at 
Ramsgate, Kent, to be opened in the New Year. 
Accommodation forty people. Rushcliffe Scale. 
Replies to the Secretary, Kent County Association for 
the Blind, 15, Ashford Road, Maidstone, giving par- 
ticulars of qualifications and two references, 


WARDEN required for new Home for 24 deaf- 
blind men and women. Experience with deaf-blind, 
blind or deaf, an advantage, but not essential; main 
qualification, high sense of vocation. Salary £250 to 
4300 per annum, resident, according to experience 
and qualifications. Apply Secretary-General, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
W.1. 


A BLIND WELFARE ADVISER is to be appointed 
for six months’ residence and work in the British zone 
of Germany. Good general knowledge of blind welfare 
essential; ability to speak German desirable. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Secretary-General, National 
Institute for the Blind, 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birmingham, 
17 (enclose stamped addressed envelope). 
honours gained by previous subscribers. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
BLIND PERSONS ACTS, 1920-38. 
Applications are invited for the post of Placement 
Officer (man or woman, sighted or partially sighted) to 
assist in placing of blind persons in open industry. 
Salary scale (subject to review), £250, by increments 
of £12 10s. to £300 per annum, plus bonus. 
Application forms and further particulars obtain- 
able from the Chief Education Officer, County Offices, 
Chelmsford. 


ROYAL MIDLAND captaah FOR THE 
B 


Applications are invited from certificated, sighted 
female Home Teachers for an appointment in the 
County of Nottingham; salary scale, £200 per annum, 
rising by annual increments of £12 10s. to £250 per 
annum, plus cost of living bonus at present £48 2s. 
per annum. Previous experience will be considered 
in determining commencing salary. Application, with 
testimonials, stating age and experience, should be 
addressed to— A. C. V. THOomas, 

. Superintendent and Secretary. 
Royal Midland Institution for the Blind, 

Nottingham. 
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CHARITY, FAITH, HOPE 


By F. BURVILLE 


AM not sutliciently clairvoyant to predict with any certainty next year’s ‘‘ Derby winner,’’ 

nor tor that matter any winner of any race. There is, however, one event about which I 

have a little specialist knowledge, an event wherein the runners are human beings and not 

horses. It is one of the minor races which engages the attention and interests of small 

com;nmunities within the greater structure of human society. The race is known as ‘‘ The 

tmployable Blind Handicap.’’ This race, as an ‘* organised ’’ event is of comparatively 

recent origin; and although we have not as yet a wholly satisfactory code of rules governing 

the race, we have gone a long way towards getting things into running order. For a number 

ot years the blind runners in this Race of Life were entirely in the hands of private Charity ; 

and although much pioneer work was done to clear the course of ignorance, snares and pitfalls, most 

ot this work was done by a few understanding men and women, the majority of whom were more or 

less wealthy folk who dispensed their charity provided the blind ‘‘ runners ’’ performed according 
to their wkims and fancies. 

It is a poor type of man who will kick his grandfather for not knowing as much as he knows, 
so we will content ourselves by thanking our forebears for lifting us out of the gutters and for 
building a lasting foundation which enables the Stewards of to-day to come into closer touch with 
men and things, and ensure that the race being run by the Employable Blind is generally up-graded 
and run on scientific, as well as humanitarian, lines. 

The Stewards of the race are the Voluntary Employing Agencies; and whilst it is true to say 
that a small number of them give all possible encouragement to the blind to become intelligently 
active in their own interests, it is equally true to say that the majority of them frown upon such a 
policy, reserving to themselves the right to make all the rules of the race, and so, in every essential, 
to determine the future of each blind entrant. 

It is said, by way of excuse, that the blind are not capable of good government. This may, or 
may not, be the case; but if it 1s so, we must remember that the runners are largely the’ product 
of the Stewards’ manufacture. Up to the outbreak of the war there were numbers of blind men and 
women prevented from taking part in the normal race of life because the Stewards decided they were 
either untrainable, or unemployable, The war years proved the contrary to be true in many instances. 


és 
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Despite this, and similar lessons, there still 
remain in office a number of Stewards who 
doggedly hold to the theory that the blind 
cannot enter the race because of their inability 
to do this or that kind of work. I would stake 
my reputation as a craftsman and teacher by 
asserting that a blind young man or woman 
must needs be a good deal below average in 
mind and body if he or she cannot be taught 
a useful occupation. 


We are very short in the supply of first-rate 
craft teachers capable of tackling the task of 
training blind folk who are just average or 
below average, and J should like to see the 
Stewards make a really big effort to establish 
training courses for Craft Instructors similar 
to the training and refresher courses for Home 
Teachers. This would, of course, be a tre- 
mendous undertaking ; but I feel sure that once 
the Stewards were convinced of this need, 
there would be sufficient numbers to bring such 
a desirable scheme to fruition. 


Many of our Stewards take but a passing 
interest in the employment of the blind. These 
Stewards I will label ‘‘ Local Authorities.’’ 
Their chief function in connection with the 
blind: appears to be the dispensing of rate- 
payers’ money in training fees; for, when at 


the end of the training period the blind young 


man Or woman makes application to these 
Stewards for a post, they are almost invariably 
turned down flat. ‘‘ You are seeking a post as 
shorthand-typist, and you as a home teacher ?”’ 
““ Yes, that is what we would like!’’ ‘ But 
you are blind, or nearly so, are you not? ’’ No 
practical sympathy, no easing of a most diff- 
cult position. Yet it must be said on behalf of 
this type of Steward that he is most vociferous 
in his applause when some other body gives em- 
ployment to the talented blind. The praises of 
the successful blind are heralded up and down 
the land, and this kind of achievement is re- 
garded by these non-employing Stewards as a 
shining beacon to all aspiring shorthand 
writers! I somewhat overstated the position 
when I said that the blind applicants would be 
turned down flat. In such circumstances it 
would be nearer the truth to say that the 
aspiring trainees would be given an oppor- 
tunity to fill up a form so as to become eligible 
for further State grants, known familiarly as 
domiciliary. assistance. In other words, these 
Stewards cannot see beyond their own noses, 
for they pay out hundreds of pounds for train- 
ing, then pay out further large sums to keep 
young people idle, encouraging the principle of 
‘something for nothing.’’ In a surprisingly 
short timé, our highly talented young men and 
women accept a position of idleness as an 
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inevitable condition of living. Can we conceive — 


of anything more demoralising in a modern 


State than a young man being tied to his — 
apron strings, Or a young woman, | 


mother’s 
gradually being pushed out of the kitchen into 
one of the corners of the house on to a silk 
cushion ? 

_ Whilst I may have to concede the point that 
our young men and women are “‘ immature ’ 

at the time of leaving school, I am not disposed 
to accept the theory that ‘‘ Of all the scholars 
turned out, none is suited to, or capable of, 
undertaking work in the Home Teaching 
Service.’’ Surely it is reasonable to suppose 
that, from the numbers trained, there must be 
a percentage of partially sighted, and, to a 
lesser degree, totally blind scholars who have 
reached the School Certificate standard and 
who could be moulded into becoming promising 
Home Teachers. Must we still leave to the small 
band of Pioneer Stewards the task of blazing 
a trail for these talented young people? Or 
can we hope to see in the immediate future 
other Stewards of known good-will break with 
tradition, cast aside prejudice, and so swell 
the ranks of the Progressives? 

It may not be generally known to readers of 
THE New Beacon that at least two of our 
national bodies do not hesitate to avail them- 
selves of the ability, knowledge and experience 
of blind men and women, once they have estab- 
lashed their bona-fides, Perhaps I may with 
propriety mention that the Executive of both 
these bodies can boast a fair proporton of blind 
people in their. membership; which fact leads 
me to suggest that we should be hard put to 


it to discover a blind craftsman serving on any 


of our Workshops Committees on equal foot- 
ing with other members of the Committees. 


In these days when the State is taking an 
increasingly bigger interest in the affairs of 
Blind Welfare, one can sometimes hear a 
nervous murmuring to the effect that the 
Voluntary System is on trial. 
least perturbed by any such murmurings, for 
I believe the employing agencies have a greater 
part to play in our well-being than ever before, 
if we are to receive that fullness of life en- 


visaged by the Progressive Stewards. 


The foregoing reflections have brought. me 
in thought right up to the recently projected 
scale of wages issued by the Ministry. of 
Labour. I want to say a few words on this 
suggested introduction, although I am. afraid 


1 ‘shall not be able to please the divergent 


interests cers tan: abroad to-day. You 
may rightly ask: 


I am not in the — 


‘‘ Who is this. fellow. who- 


“ 
iat cccniere-:. bis Satta 


presumes to talk in the teeth of administra- _ 


tors? ”’ 


There are several complete answers — 


a 


ys 


¥ 


‘read it as he travels homewards. 


to such a query, but I trust one only will suffice 


| to show you that I should know a little, at 


least, On one aspect of the question of wages. 


Tam a Craft Instructor who has ploughed a 


lonely furrow, except for personal friends who 
have never failed me when approached for 
assistance. | started out into the world at the 


age of nineteen, with exactly 11s. 2d. in my 


pocket, ten shillings of which was given me 
when I left school, representing my total 
savings. The remainder, 1s. 2d., was quietly 
pushed into my hand by my chum, who sold 
his entire collection of magazines and other 
personal valuables to give me as good a send- 
off as possible. I had no home, except the 
one which I must make in the distant township 
to which I was then en route. J am a family 
man. I admit having made more mistakes than 
most other fellows. I am an idealist. I have 
experienced working in the depth of winter on 
a meagre ration of dry toast; for two years I 
started out to work at 6.45 a.m., arriving home 
at 10 p.m. I am very fond of children, 
can understand the use of mild discipline, but 


do not understand freedom because J don’t: | 


know how to use it. 


None of the above experiences qualifies me 


to discuss the projected scale of wages from 
the administrative side, but I do claim that 
they enable me to take an over-all picture from 
the workers’ or production side of affairs. 


Without further preamble, I consider the: 


proffered scale of wages, in principle, to be 


the best attempt to solve what is admittedly a . 
_. most perplexing problem. 


The scheme does 
not fulfil the needs of all, but it strikes me as 
being, in essence, a scheme to bring a measure 
of security to most blind workers. It is a 
debatable point who is the more factual, the 
idealist or the so-called realist, so ] have no 
hesitation in supporting the principle of induce- 
ment inherent in the wages scheme. 


If I have become sure of one thing more 
than another as the result of my passage 
through industry, it is that, over and above a 
satisfactory wage, the blind worker requires 
to have several additions to his life if he 1s to 
live happily. Here is where the Stewards can 
play a splendid part. They should remember 
that not every blind operative is able to leave 
his place of work and stroll leisurely into a 
picture house or buy the evening paper and 
We blind 
people all know what a desirable thing it is 
that we should mix with seeing folk, but we 


know, too, that this is not always possible. © 
‘I suggest that the blind worker is happiest 


when fraternising with his fellows under con- 
genial circumstances, especially if there are 


t 


some understanding seeing friends at hand. It. 
is to be hoped that our Stewards will find it 
possible, in the not too distant future, to in- 
stitute a Social Centre to each of their places 
of employment, where the workers can enjoy 
discussion, dancing, games, and by arrange- 


ment with the National Library for the Blind, | 


the National Institute, the Craigmillar, pro- 
vide embossed books and periodicals for those 
who enjoy a quiet read. There is one condition 
I would beg from the Stewards: they, must 


encourage the workers to rum their own, socia} 


life, but should be generous enough to give 
guidance and help if it is needed. The workers 


would, of course, be obliged to shoulder a good 
deal of responsibility from a committee elected 


from their numbers, with one or two interested 


ladies and gentlemen with sight to assist in _ 


the cultural development of the workers. 
When planning for the future, it seems to 
me that we must always bear ia, mind the 
young folk, who must be taught, through seli- 
government and. personal experience, . the 
meaning of responsibility, and encouraged to 
take a pride in doing well the everyday things 


of life. We need ponder but a short while to. 
glimpse the possibilities of interchange of song,, 
dance and skill, etc., between the varrous social. 


centres, and to appreciate the cultural, value 
of such a movement to our workers. Life, 
syould indeed be worth living, and real happ:- 


ness and full and pleasant occupation woulc- 


come to the type of individual who requires 
to be pulled along the course all the time. 


THREE ROADS 


By ALLENE PECK 
(who is blind) 
HIS road leads to a pastureland, 
ai To a field of corn, and a grassy lane, 
To an orchard, rich with harvest fruit, 
And the soft south wind on the ripened grain. 
The humming bee, in the flowering hedge,-  — 
The scent of hay on a sun-warmed land, 
This is the road to reality, , if 
The road so many can understand. et Se 


This road leads to a busy street, ca 
To the roar of wheels and a crowded throng. :. 
The mechanism of daily life, .. Sek a 
And the hurrying feet that stride along. 

The ceaseless clatter of industry, nei 
And the forcefulness, which none shall break, 
This is the road to activity, —— vai 

The road so many. must choose to take. ;. . 


This road leads to a mountain-side, Neen 
Where the tree-tops whisper their dreams away. 
Wandering far from the misty world; 
And the silver sea, in a distant bay. 

Up here is the tangled undergrowth, to 
And the wild birds call as:they flutter home, ..__ 

This is the road to serenity,. a ae 
The road for those who are free to roam. 
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Wireless Find’ Christmas’ ‘Appeal. Through 
the “kindness: of the’ B.B.C. the Annual Appeal 


of thé British ‘‘ Wireless for the Blind ’? Fund 


oral be broadcast on Christmas evening at 8.55 
Pp. nt by ‘the’ Right | Hon. Anthony Eden, M.C., 
MP. 

, Olltstanding Old Age Pension Cases. — It 
wai “announced in’ last month’s issue of THE 
Nii, Beacon, that up to the. ce of November 


at eset 


Jr The Midistey of e NapOnE. iieaeanies 
now statés that it has ‘been’ decided to extend 
this cleating-up_ ‘aah period beyond ‘the date 
previously given, 30th November. ‘Any blind 
person: in doubt; therefore,’ can still apply to 
thé’ Area’ Officer. of the Assistance Board. 
: C inference of Home Teachers at Leeds.— 
The efargest. Conference of Home Teachers ever 
held’'by the’ Northern, Counties. Association for 
thé “Blind ‘tdok place on 17th’ October in the 
Cite” Hall, Leeds, by ‘invitation of the Lord 
Mayor ‘of Leeds. whio welcomed the members. 
Miss Double, ‘Area Supervisor of, Leeds Assist- 
ance ‘Board, gave a valuable address in which 
she déscribed the growth and scope of the work 
done’ ‘by the Board, and afterwards answered’ 
a largé' number of queries on pensions. Her 
speech gave clear and heartening evidence of 
the willingness of the officials in the area to 
co-operate in every way possible with volun- 
tary agencies in joint service of the community. 
Co-operation: will be even closer when the pay- 
ment of non-contributory . Old Age Pensions, 
including ; those for. the-blind,. is fully taken 
over by the Assistance: Board, under * the 
National Insurance Act, by April, 1947. So 
far arrangements for’ additional assistance for 
the blind have not been mentioned, but these 
will presumably. be .covered by a National 
Assistance! Act. In the afternoon Mrs. E. M. 
Jones, of Leeds, gave a thought-provoking 
address ‘on ‘ The Home Teaching Service 
Faces Change,’’. and general discussion fol- 
lowed. Home Teachers. were unanimous in 
welcoming their release from the duty of pay- 
ing out domiciliary allowances, and felt, that 
this would enable them to give much more time 
to real welfare work. Concern was expressed 
at the inadequate attention given to the deaf- 
blind simply because’ Home Teachers could not 
_ spare’ sufficient’ time for, these doubly 
handicapped peoplé., Regional work for. the 
Bae ine smient be a solution of the problem, 
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HOME 


and: em Northern Counts Accott ee was” 
hoping to re-start | work along these’ lines, 


which had been interrupted by the war. ae 


“New Home Ready for Christmas Holiday:—, 
Craven Lodge, Victoria Avenue, 
which is 


Harrogate Society. for the Blind as.a Home, 


for the Blind, is now ready. for occupation. .. It. 
will accommodate twelve. permanent. residents, 


who will be drawn from, Harrogate,.and the 
surrounding area, and ten. holiday -_guests,. ir eet 

‘Application for permanent accommodation. 
should be made-to the. National Institute : far,. 
the Blind through. the West Riding. County. 
Council ; 


direct to the National Institute for the Blinds 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.t. ;, 


» Yorks Old Students’ Association, — At: the: 


Yorkshire School for the Blind te of 60 


past scholars and technical pupils of the school, 
together with members of the staff, attended. 
the inaugural meeting of what will be known: 
as. The: King’s Manor Old Students’ Associa= 
tion. It has three main objects: To promote 
the welfare and social intercourse of itsimem- 
bers; to foster.and maintain contact between. 


the Y orkshire School for the Blind and its past 


students; and to arrange social gatherings to. 
be held at convenient: intervals in. York or at; 
some other centres occasionally,. The | position 
of Honorary President will always be occupied. 
by, whoever is principal of the school, it was. 


decided, and the following officers for the en; — 
suing year were appointed : Chairman, Mr:: J. 


[Fawns (Redcar) ; 


Vice-Chairman, Mr. LL. 
Handrick (Derby) ; 


Secretary, Mr. By Dawe 
Best (School staff) + Treasurer, Mr. R. Elton 
Laing (Headmaster). The committee of eight 
drawn from four areas will be: North, Mr.-G. 
Evans (Middlesbrough) and Mr. D. Blueman 
(Middlesbrough) ; East: Miss Hilda Roberts’ 
(Lincoln) and Mrs, A. Fapping) (Hull) ; West 
(synonymous with York) :. Mr. F. Richardson 
and Mr. J. Lacey; South: Mics E...V; Horley) 
(Luton) and. Mr, J. Tyrrell. (Leicester). 

the close of the meeting. these officers ae 
into committee and arranged to meet. again. on ~ 


Saturday, 18th January, when they. will draw | 


up, the. programme for the: first annual, reunion 
of the « K.M.O.S.A.’’, which ‘itis. hoped to 
hold before the summer vacation. 

The closing date for subscriptions will ‘be 
3ist July, and the amount has been temporarily 


Harrogate,.. 
being» opened “by ‘the ‘National. 
Institute for the ‘Blind “in conjunction with the. 


bookings, for the coming Christmas, - 
holiday and other holidays should be made. 


» fixed: at 2s. 6d. Mr. 
have: not. already ‘given in their: names and. 


Best asks all: those who 


addresses to write to him: at the School so that 


they may receive copies of any further notices. 


_ It would: be a great help, too, if all old students 


expire on or before December 31st, 


‘Mus: Bac., 


the °: fate — Mr. | 
Mus. Bac.,’ 


AL? iG: oF, . Davies, 
- Cathedral; 


‘Blackburn Ladies’ 


would: make known ie formation of bs 
Association, 


“ Blind Persons’ Bus Passes: — The London 


Passenger’ Transport Board have intimated | 


that. application for renewal.must be made in 
the. gase, of bus passes which are dated to 
1946. 
Blind, people holding these passes chon tet 
in, touch .with their Home. Teacher or local 
Society. 3) 

We. understand hat: in view of the lateness 
of - issue of new.forms, a few. weeks’ grace 
will ‘be given, BBE applications should not be 
delayed, . 

_Existing passes. should be beta until new 
ones., are received, and then returned to the 
London. Passenger Transport: Board with the 
receipt for, the new pass. . - | 
., Royal, Normal College Premises: A  Cor- 
rection. -— We much regret that a paragraph 
appeared in the November 15th issue of: THE 
New Beacon which gave-.an erroneous im- 
pression of the facts relative to the former and 
present premises of the Royal Normal College 
for-the, Blind. The facts are that the County 


Borough, of Croydon are acquiring the College 


premises in. Upper. Norwood under the Hous- 
ing (Temporary Accommodation) Act of 1944, 
and that, far from regarding the College as 
permanently established ‘at. Rowton Castle, 
neat ,Shrewsbury, the Governors are secking 


more ¢onvenient premises with a better loca- 


Hon, ‘preferably near London, 


“Memorial Tablet to. William Wolstenholme 
Divelled? Mr. Thomas L.  Duerden, 
organist of Blackburn ‘Cathedral, 
unveiled'on November roth: a tablet on’ the 
house; ‘68,’ Mill Lane,. Blackburn, birthplace of 
William. Wolstenholme, 
oR. GID.) “the internationally 
famous lint organist and composer. 

‘Dr. Frederick. H. Wood; of’ Blackpool 
Paluidh Chuvdly the Rev. G. Ay ‘Parker, Vicar 
of 1St.. Paul’s, Blackburn; and. the Rev. 
‘Precentor of Blackburn 
‘attended with Mr. Duerden. Mr. 
Frank Duckworth, formerly ‘conductor of 
‘Choir; and a close friend 
of*Mr. Wolstenholme, who has largely spon- 


-soréd erection of the memorial, was nngple to 


_ be: present owing ‘to illness, 


‘Mr.’ Duerden ‘said they paid tribute to the 
memory of one who, by the beauty and power 
of his. works, ' greatly enriched ' the world ‘of 


. and donations, since March to 693935: 


Brighton, 


| Debémber 15h, 1540 


music.’ He was honoured’ in’ his “generation 
and was indeed a glory ine “his” time, leavin 
behind’a great name. 

Mr. Duerden thanked’ owner: andl tenants’ “of 
the house ‘for permission to ‘erect a ‘perpetual 
reminder that’ here was born a ‘muSical genius 
of high eminence, one who ‘in’ spite of ‘the 
cruel handicap of blindness’ saw’ a fuller’ light 
and ‘gave to pianicid the fruits | of his noble 
inspiration, 

He'paid tribute to all itll etted the com- 
poser—his parents: who sacrificed : themselves 
to give him a musical education; his ‘sister 
who wrote down his: music for’ him, the late 
Sir Edward Elgar, who did’ hima similar sér- 
vice at Oxford University, Fagg?) intimate 
friends. | 

TheaRev. iG. A. Parker’ offered cae dediva- 
tory prayer... 

After the ceremony. Dr.’ Wood pave’ a: Hane ) 
recital in the Cathedral Song: School ofa 
selection of Mr. Wolstenholme’s compositions. — 

At this gathering Mr, Duerden announced _ 
he would be. pleased to ‘receive: ‘donations 
towards 'a proposed fund for: the ehdowment'‘of 
a William Wolstenholme Memorial Award to 
be attached to the Song School: The minimum 
amount required would be: 100. ' a] 

Home Needed for Wolverhampton Blind. a 
The néed for a Home for the iblind ‘in the area 
and the rebuilding of the institution in ‘Waterlog 
Road are two points in the’ committee’s report, 
adopted at the annual general meeting: last 
month of Wolverhampton, Dudiey ’ and. Dis- , 
tricts Institution for the Blind. 

In regard to the first, it was ‘stated that 


Wolverhampton Council tad’ promised | to ¢o- 


operate and that preliminary inquiries were in 
progress, and as to the second that the buildin 
fund stood at, 45) 817, increased by, legacies 


Social Centres for Blind in Norfolk., a A 
Social Centre for blind people. was opened Jast 
month at. the Church Rooms,,North. Walsham, 
Norfolk. Organised by the. ‘Norwich . Instity- 
tion for the Blind, in conjynction...with , Ahe 
Public Health Department, the, Centre has: 
been. created to provide facilities , for; sacial 
gatherings. . North Walsham. Women’s Insti- 
tute members are: to help serving teas. and 
providing, entertainment, and_.the, Rotary, Gin 
will. assist with tr ansport. _, 

‘Arrangements are in hand for auhiaae ven- 
tures at Diss, Caister, and, King’ S., Lynn. » 


Barclay School to Remain in: Bérkshire:_-At 
the annual general meeting of: the Barclay 
School for blind and partially. ‘sighted : girls, 
held at» the Wellington ’sRoad:: “workshops, 
last month, ‘the: Chairman, :Mrs. 
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Austin Smith, J.P., stated that the purchase 
of Little Paddocks, Sunninghill, Berks, where 
the school was evacuated to from Brighton i in 
1941, has not yet been concluded. 


The decision to ‘buy the premises had been 


taken following reports of the intproved health 

and happiness “of the pupils since moving into 
the country, and the greatly increased space 
and facilities for both staff and girls, which 
make a return to Brighton inadvisable. 

The workshops, however, remain in Welling- 
ton Road, and the profit from their output has 
greatly assisted to balance the accounts for 
the year 1945-46, when heavy expenses at 
Sunninghill followed the decision to take over 
the house. 

Leok Out for the White Stick.—The Royal 
Seciety for the Prevention of Accidents has 
received reports that insufficient consideration 
is shown by road users to blind people who 
carry the ‘‘ white stick.” 

** This may-be due to ignorance about. the 
purpose of the stick, as it is difficult to think 
there is any road user who would not show 
courtesy to theblind,’’ says the Society. 

** Drivers and cyclists can assist by giving 
way and signalling to following traffic to do 
likewise. Pedestrians can help when dis- 
mounting from or boarding buses, and by 
accompanying the blind across roads.” 


Sheffield Royal Blind School.—A conference 
has been held between representatives of the 
education committee with the governors of the 
Shefheld Royal Blind School to discuss the 
future of the school on the basis of the Ministry 
of Education’s desire to have one senior school 
for blind children at York and two junior 
‘schools, at Newcastle and Sheffield respec- 
tively, to serve the whole of the North of 
England. As a result of the discussion it was 
agreed that steps should be taken to transfer 
the school to the authority on the following 
terms: (1) That the debit balance on the 
Sheffield Blind School account administered by 
_ the governors should be defrayed by the educa- 
tron authority to the amount of about £700; 
(2) that from April 1, 1947, the present school 
“and its playground shall be rented to the 
authority until! such time as a more suitable 
‘school is built, at a nominal rent of “10 a 
‘year; (3) that any decorations, alterations and 
repairs which may be necessary during the 
tenancy of the authority shall be paid for by 
the authority; (4) that the existing staff shall 
‘be retained in no worse position than they 
occupy at present. The authority’s represen- 
tatives suggested that the existing governors, 
who have direet charge of the school, should 
remain on the board of governors for the 
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period of their lifetishay after seb govern- 4 f 
ment of the school would come completely — 
under the authority, but this arrangement — 
would probably refer only to those with five — 


years’ service as governors. In due course 


the authority intends to build an up-to-date — 
school in suitable surroundings, at. which time — 
the authority will bring its tenancy of the old ~ 


school to a close without further liability. 


Deaf Aids.—Last month, 
Commons, Mr. 
raised the question of aid for the partially deaf — 
and hard of hearing. He said that the deaf — 
suffered from a “lack of understanding, — 


sympathy, and administrative assistance. All ~ 


deaf schools were woefully understaffed, and 


something should be done to extend the 


traditional field of training into wider spheres 
of industry, art, and commerce. 
grave lack of specialists, 


deaf aids. Lip-reading should be encouraged, 
and its teaching required the good will of 
authorities in high places. Special care was 
also needed for those who were both deaf and 
blind, for there were many in this country 
suffering from this dual affliction. 

Mr. Key, 
Ministry of Health (Bow and Bromley, Lab.), 


in the House of 
E. Evans (Lowestoft, Lab.) — 


There was a 
and particular care © 
was needed in dealing with the provision of — 


4 


Parliamentary Secretary to the — 


said that there were already in existence 4q _ 
special schools for deaf children, and confer-— 
ences were being held in many areas to con- | 
sider the provision of additional schools and — 


the extension of existing ones. The Ministry 
of Health realised that the problem of the deaf 


had been one of the Cinderella aspects of the - 


health service, but many of the defects would 
be rectified by the provisions of the National 
Health Service Act. 
the Medical Research Council were engaged 
on the subject, and all the points raised would 
receive the most careful consideration. 


Court Grange School.—Christmas term at 
Court Grange School’ ended on December 18th 
with the dispersal of its 34 retarded blind 
children to their homes, which are scattered 
throughout England. The steady routine 
education in school subjects has been enlivened 


at intervals during the term by a number of 


excursions, including a sea trip on paddle 
steamer in Torbay. There was also a ramble 
on Dartmoor, in which some of the’ more ad- 
‘venturous spirits succeeded in climbing Hay 
Tor, to their profouhd satisfaction. A. group 
of seniors attended a performance of’ ** La 
Bohéme,”’ and on another occasion, a play at 


the Pavilion, Torquay. Throughout the term 


small groups .have been taken out every 
Wednesday afternoon to the seaside by. yotun- 


Three committees under 


j wr 


i teer escorts. The boys paid an instructive visit 


to the local fire-station, where they examined ~ 


everything with keen interest. By a remark- 
able ‘‘ coincidence,’’ a fire-call came through 
from Court Grange while they were there, but 
the fire-engine (loaded with children instead 
of firemen) went no further than a short trip 
,round the market place. A visit was made 
to a big limestone quarry, and another to see 
Hermann Goering’s bullet-proof car. The term 
was wound up by a grand party, in which a 
Punch and Judy Show, a ventriloquist, and 
visit from Father Christmas were the high- 
lights. | 

Of the seven children who have left school 
during the year 1946, two were ineducable, 
four were accepted for training in basketry or 
machine-knitting workshops, and the seventh 
is being trained as a piano-tuner at Bristol. 
Four old students of Court Grange are at 
present studying music and tuning at the 
Royal Normal College. 

Southern Regional Review.—We welcome 
the first issue of ‘‘ Blind Welfare Southern 
Regional Review,’’ launched by the Southern 


t 
$e 


Regional Association for the Blind, _ The 


Review will give a picture of the Association’s 


current work and record events of interest, This 
issue includes an account of the Association's 
activities and an article by B. Wilson, Joint 
Secretary, Staffordshire Association for the 
Welfare of the Blind, on ‘‘ The Future Trend 
of Blind Welfare.” | 7 

A Blind Refugee’s Tribute to the B.B.C.— 
The following letter appeared in a recent issue 
of The Radio Times: ‘‘ 1 would like to write 
a word of thanks for the B.B.C.’s Third Pro- 


gramme. [| am a blind refugee from Berlin, 


where in former times I was a regular visitor 
(by subscription) to the Berlin State Opera 
House. Now I am forced by circumstances to 
be entirely dependent on the B.B.C. for my 
cultural pleasures, and your Third Programme 
is the complete answer to my prayers, bringing 
as it does memories of happier days than these, 
and at the same time courage to face the 
present and a reason to look forward to the 
future. Please accept the sincerest thanks frem. 


a delighted Nstener.—S. Schapira, London, 
N.W.8.’? 


FOREIGN NEWS 


New French Braille Publications. — The 
Blind Sisters of St. Paul, of 88, Rue d’enfert- 
Rochereau, Paris, 14, have issued a new 
edition of the Braille Prayer Book at a price of 
too francs. The Prayer Book will include a 
supplement containing Masses for the new 
east of the Immaculate Heart of Mary and 
for Easter week. These Masses are obtainable 
separately at 8 francs and 23 francs respec- 
tively. Another new Braille publication which 

_ the Sisters have issued at a price of 25.f.50 is 

a book of liturgical prayers in French ‘for 

Candlemas Day, Ash Wednesday and Palm 

Ppsunday =" °. 
' The Association Valentin Hatiy, of 3-9, Rue 
Duroc, Paris, 7, has recently published a 
Braille edition, at 34 francs, of the ‘* Sonatina 
Album ’’; this consists of a series of graduated 
sonatinas for the piano edited by E. Van de 
Velde, a Tours publisher, and includes instruc- 
tion in the elementary principles of analysis 
and style. The letterpress edition of 1941, which 
is now in its 7oth thousand, is the basis of 
- the present Braille edition. 

Radio Facilities for French Blind Composers. 
—M. Jacques Mamy, a solo pianist employed 
by the French Radio, has recently said that 
he is at the disposal of blind composers to 
_ interpret their works at the microphone, All 
4 they have to do is to send him the mss. of 
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their compositions at 11, Rue de |’Hotel de 
Ville, Neuilly-sur-Seine (Seine). 

Central Committee for Blind Workers in 
France, — The December issue of Et Le 
Lumiére Fut contains further details of the new 
Central Committee for Blind Workers in 
France, which has been set up under the 


auspices of the American Foundation for Over-. 
seas Blind. The organisations which have 


formed the new Central Committee are—in 
addition to the American Foundation—the 
Valentin Haiiy Association for the Welfare of 
the Blind, the Federation of Civilian Blind of 
France and the French Colonies, the Federa- 
tion of Institutes for the Deaf and Dumb and 
for Young Blind Persons, the Union of 
War-Blinded, the Union of Blind Workers’ 
Co-operatives, and the General Union of Blind 
Artisans. 

Provision has been made for the admission 
of other organisations at a later stage and for 
flexibility in the organisations’ capital resources 
and personnel, The Central Committee has 


been registered under the Act of 7th May, 1917, | 


and under subsequent amending’ legislation. 
In introducing the new Central Committee 
to the blind of France, Mr. G. L. Raverat, 
European Director of the American Foundation 
for Overseas Blind, states that for many years 
he has consistently preached ‘co-operation 
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between ‘the various. Blind Welfare organisa- 
- tions. «In Blind Welfare, he says, as in many 
other. sphéres\:unity’is strength.: He points out 
.that this. does not mean’ that those who co- 
teperate in the new Central.Committee have to 
renounce their. own opinions, but simply that 
‘they should cultivate and accept the co-opera- 
tive spirit in order better to defend their 
interests and to emphasise their common rights 
*§ Co-operatives ‘are of value only in relation to 
the spirit which animates their members, and 
lam particularly; happy to-day to publish in 
your. Journal.:a document which speaks for 
itself, Thanks to the good will shown by all 
the. participating bodies we have, despite all 


es ‘BLIND > OR “ DEFECTIVE VISIONED™ ass 


W. PAGE. 


eo pase 


- HAVE had my attention drawn, to a 
pamphlet by Major Joseph Minton, 
F.R.C.S., entitled ‘‘ Vision and Selection 
of Personnel in Industry,’’ in which he 
deals on broad lines with the suitability 
of various types of defective vision for 
work in industry and commerce. In this 
pamphlet: he states that grades of vision 

of 6/36ths, or ‘less, are ‘‘ Blind.’’ 

» I also recently met Mr, Bert Hanman, a 

Personnel Research Officer and Investigator 

now visiting Europe from the U.S.A., who is 
studying the ‘conditions of employment of 
handicapped persons on behalf of The Rheem 

. Mfg. Co., Ltd., of San Francisco, California. 

;,He, informed me: that he was ‘ Industrially 
Blind.’’ Qn .further questioning he enlight- 

-ened me on, the system of classification of 

{Blindness ?? jin. his State. He says that 
‘4 Industrial Blindness ’’ commences. at the 
‘stage at which lens accommodation is needed, 
and that it continues down to a point of vision 
which I estimate to be slightly higher than the 

existing degree of sight permitted for registra- 

_ tion under our Blind Persons Act. From that 

point, downwards, to total blindness, a person 

ds regarded. as ‘‘ Legally Blind ’’ and, if un- 
employed, is eligible for State financial aid. 

. Commerce, industry and the professions are all 

_ classified in the various types of work carried 

. out in each field of occupational endeavour, 

» and the operations are scheduled as being suit- 

able for each of.the grades of vision which the 

- authorities have established as existing. 

_These two sources of enlightenment have 

« prompted me to write this article, which is an 
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pale N Gy UCR Soca 
‘bulletins regarding national legislation on be- © 
half of the blind. These bulletins are distributed 
free of charge to blind people interested in the © 
subject, especially to those who would like to_ 


logical ? | 
_ (b) Is there employment available in His 
area, either unsheltered or sheltered, atone | 


difficulties, 
Central Parnes 


been able to. constitute our new 


National Legislation for the Blind in U. $. A.. | 


—From time'to time the American Foundation © 


for the Blind, 15, West 16th Street, New York, | 


sends out 


co-operate in obtaining the passage of desirable 
legislation. 
bulletins 


expression of my Own personal views and not 


those of any organisation with whom I may | 
Neither is it written in any 

= e . . e e F 
spirit of criticism of the views of many of the — 


be connected. 


friends whom I have made in the last three 
years Of work in Blind Welfare. 


Vision,’ 
conversations with well-known ophthalmic sur- 


geons who have confirmed the’ statements 
I myself can speak with — 
the authority of one who has worked for a life-_ 


which I now make... 


time under the handicap of one of the recog 


‘nised types of partial-blindness. 


Much has been written in THE NEw Haneon | 
recently of the need, or lack of need, for’a | 


revision of the Definition of Blindness. 


I am not entering this controversy if the 
basis of the argument is to be one on which | 


we attempt to establish at what point of de- 
fective vision a ‘‘ Blind ” 


essential.’’ 


: 


Blindness, as a physical condition, is not the | 
controlling factor to-day which decides whether © 
The factors 
which do, however, affect the poses are, 1n | 


a person can or cannot work. 


my view, the following : 


(a) Has the ‘‘ Blind ’’ person any ocean. | 
either physical or psycho | 


mentary defects, 


During these 
‘three years I have been able to make a: very 
close study of the characteristics of ‘‘ Partial — 
and have had the advantage of many 


person becomes so | 
_‘** Blind ’’ as to be incapable of carrying out | 
any work. whatsoever ‘* for which eyESlE De is | 


informative © 


Those who wish to receive the | 
should send a_ postcard’ to ‘the 
Foundation, asking to be placed on its Legis- 
lative Mailing List. 


Dee 


whitelist age AS bitea a z 


to the ‘aims: and. objects of the 
, Persons (Employment) Act, which will enable 


Disabled 


him to maintain his independence in work 


- which is in keeping with his age, qualifications 


and experience? - 
(c):Is there a virile and imaginative Biases 


ment “Service eo perating on his behalf in. the 
area? 


Age is no longer a hat to employability, 


wand “the average age of the placements. made 
_.by:my officers is still well within the 40-50 age 


-, The Definition of Blindness 
Persons Act was designed to meet the need 
for an assessment of total disablement for work 


group. 
The Need for a Broader Conception 


in the Blind 


other than the recognised Blind Workshop 
Trades if; for reasons of age or lack of manual 


_ dexterity, the case was untrainable. That need 
is to-day no longer one which should satisfy 
our social conscience. If the Workshop Trades 


claim that it has its ‘ 
‘in respect to those who will not work or have 
not been suitably adjusted to loss of sight by 


are broadened along the lines of our American 


Industrial Homes to cover the mass-production 
of saleable articles by mechanised methods, 
even the sheltered workshop can no longer 
untrainables ’’ except 


sound methods of rehabilitation, In unsheltered 


employment we already have our evidence 


Gi & 


contradicting the fallacy of the ‘ 


unemploy- 
ability ”’ 


of those ‘who are physically and 


; psychologically fit. 


“But the statements of Mr. Bert Hanman and 


Major Joseph Minton open up a very much 
~-wider field of consideration. 


_ Are we not barking up the wrong tree alto- 


gether when we attempt to assess ‘ Blind- 


ness ’’? Should we not be wiser to assess 


'4¢ Defective Vision ’’? 


Should we not classify it in relation to avail- 
ability and suitability of work? 
The problem is ‘already making ‘itself mani- 


fest in the numbers of persons with defective 


vision who are being accepted and registered 


as Disabled Persons, both registered and un- 
registered “ Blind?” persons, 


The problem, as viewed by the Disablement 
Rehabilitation Officer, is one solid whole. He 
is not alone in this. The problem is viewed in 


the same way by the Industrialists and the 

Industrial Welfare Officials. 

m for a Definition of Blindness; 

question: ‘‘ What can this person do with his 
: defective vision ?.”’ 


They do not seek 
they ask the 


DAN GS in Placement, have to answer’ it, aad 


| our answer is rapidly resolving itself into the 
_ segregation of those with a limited amount: of 
_ guiding’ sight from those with » anything above 


‘that. 


¢ 


Lf 
us 


‘has shown that, in cases like myself, with’ ito 
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The Causes and Effects’ of. ‘Blindness ae 
‘Too little attention has been paid in thie fyres. 


“to the effects of ‘the various causes of blindness. 
Our Placement work has revealed that: ‘ manly 
of the known causes of blindness do not ‘limit 
the partially blind to anything like. the extent 
which has been: suggested. Furthermore,’ it 


central field of vision, far too much sympathy 
has been showered simply because they could 


‘not read. The retinitis pigmentosa case, to 


take another example, has been left high‘and 


‘dry on frequent occasions because he could 
read fine print and probably a liné or soon 


The Weakness of Our Present System 


following full vision, 


the Snelland Chart, when, in fact, his ‘ tunnel 
vision? made him relatively immobile. a He 
I quote extremes, but there are many intei- 
mediate instances of persons who, having 
excellent vision from the new industrial: ‘em- 
ployability standards, will never work because 
they have been told by well-meaning ophthal- 
mologists and Home Teachers that ai ane 
“© Blind.”’ i 


Pah 
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Three factors appear to me to be militating 
against the efforts of Defective-Visioned Per- 
sons to attain their status of self-respecting and 
self-supporting citizens as Disabled Persons. 

1. The psychology of the Defective-Visioned 

‘“avsPerson, 

. The psychology of Blind Welfare. 
The psychology. of the, General. 

Employing Public. 

. The Psychology of the Defecuve, Visioned 
Person. 

If deterioration of vision occurs an ites life. 

it. imposes .a psycho- 

logical and nervous strain, and particularly so, 


4 


{2 “ib 


x and 


rif ‘the drop in acuity is of lightning charaéter. 


prolonged period of * waiting ’ 


If it us not, .and is a slow degeneration, then 


we his 
however, 


there is more time to adjust oneself. 
bp) 
is, 


equally bad in another way. There is ‘the mental 
_ torture of seeing first one form of activity 


after another pass:out of reach. 
I maintain that the initial shock of a, drop 


_from 6/6ths to 6/24ths vision with a reduced 


field i is as acute as a decline to > BipoU 1S, 


8 PS 


th a poise, 


My view: is that there is a bondean hich 


- should be recognised at 6/36ths with a, full 
« field, and. at 6/.24ths with a reduced field. 


— 


Since we: are. assessing employability and 
not ‘unemployability, why not be fair to th 1e 


- Defective-Visioned. and accept. this fact? , 


. If my ~standards are correct, 
» Joseph - 


and | Major 
Minton apparently» ‘implies in’ J is 
pamphlet that they are, then; we have. many 
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persons on the ‘Disabled Persons Resister who 
are ‘in- need of Employment Assistance by a 
specialised service which is not being given at 
ve time. 

. The Psychology of Blind Welfare. 

~ Blind Welfare has, for generations, lived on 
the word $‘ Blind.’ It is the magic key to 
the heart of the General Public. This word 
has now engulfed a multitude of the present 
generation since the passing of the Blind 
Persons Act, 1920, and branded them with a 
title which is not. theirs by right. 

I well remember a certain meeting of a 
aumber of organisations at which, when a pro- 
. posal was put forward that the general public 
mould welcome a clarification of the mysteries 
of partial blindness, the point was made that 

“we should not minimise blindness.’ 

Let me quote two instances in our Placement 
“experience. 
There is the case of the lad who was highly 
partially sighted, but registered as blind. He 
was placed with a firm of engineers on work 
well below his capacity, but in view of his 
** Blind ’’ registration his employers would not 
allow him to undertake work which was more 
skilled, on the grounds of danger-risk. He 
was de-certified by his County Ophthalmic 
Surgeon within three months of placement, 
and quite justifiably so. We went to the em- 
ployers and endeavoured to prove that the 
point we had made, namely, that he had ample 
sight for the more skilled work, was now 


justified. But the employers’ attitude was that | 


the boy went to them’ as ‘‘ Blind,’’ and 
‘« Blind ’’ he was. Yet there are probably non- 
vegislered men’ working in that factory, on the 
skilled work from which he 1s debarred with 
-an equally reduced amount of sight. 

Blind Registration to persons with such 
degrees of vision is to-day a handicap and not 
a blessing. 


Then there is the case of the young lad whom : 


we have successfully placed as a commercial 
representative. His great fear when seeking 
employment was the keeping of appointments 
with prospective sales managers, and their 
reaction to the perfectly natural question, 
** Where did you go to school? ’’ The only 
answer which he could give was to name a 
school which had in its title the, in his case, 
completely unjustified word ‘* Blind.’’ 

Iam truly happy to’ see that the new 
Education Act lays down the principle of 
segregating the two classes of. ‘‘ Blindness.’ 
On the, day when the new partially sighted 
school buildings | are erected and the sign 
“ Blind ’? taken down, I shall feel that we 
have rendered the younger generation the best 
service possible. 
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3. The Payehalbeys of the. General and id Boned a 


- ing Public. 


Blindness, to the lay and sighted mind, spells : 
Instinctively, when — 
blindness is mentioned, the sighted person sub- — 
consciously asks himself the question ‘‘ What 
should I do if I could not see anything? ’”’ The 
question is always sub-consciously answered — 


total absence of vision. 


by the word ‘‘ Nothing.’’ 


I appreciate that I am now waging, to a 
great extent, the battle of the Partially Blind,’ 


but I am confident that theirs is as great a 


need as that of the Totally Blind, and that in — 


the past they have not had the attention which 
they should have had. I am, however, 


siderations. 


I maintain that, as our experience in Place- — 


ment has proved, we should obtain an 
ever-increased amount of understanding and 


co-operation from the General and Employing — 
Public if we were frank about the facts of © 


partial vision. 
The Solution. 


I have already implied that I consider that — 
the non-registered cases of. the Defective- — 


Visioned should not be classified as ‘‘ Blind,’’ 


and that many of the registered cases have © 
thereby become unfairly ‘‘ labelled ’’ from an — 


employability angle. 
To rehabilitate, train or offer them a Place- 


ment Service which carries a ‘‘ Blind ’’ title 
is, in my view, to make them ‘‘ blind-minded ”’ — 
and to brand them in the eyes of employers as © 
being limited within the scope of total absence 


of vision, 
What, then, is the solution? It is fociea 
We have a ‘need, recognised for years past, 
for a rehabilitation training and placement for 
the genuinely ‘‘ Blind.’’ We have a further 


need, now becoming apparent under the Dis- 
ablement Legislation, and already accepted in 


the U.S.A., for a similar organisation for the 
“ Defective-Visioned.’” 

I believe that the setting-up of this ‘second. 
service with no trace of the ‘* Blind ”’ 
approach, but one which works in direct co- 
operation with the ‘‘ Blind ’’ Service, is the 
only practical answer. 

Co-operation is essential. 


above that of the ‘‘ Blind ’’ Service, and that 


the two Services would ultimately be Brag | i 


in the same employment market at all feyelsy 


in no | 
way leaving the Totally Blind out of my Con- © 


Without it, there 
could be no interchange of cases which must © 
of necessity arise as cases deteriorate or | 
improve in acuity. There would also be a risk }. 
that the ‘‘ Defective-Visioned ’’ Service might | 
fail, through lack of imagination and ability, | 
to raise the standard of the type of employment 
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_ Published by Editorial Offices, : 
the National — . ‘ 224, Great Port- 
- Institute for |. land Street 
the Blind London, W.1. 


A POINT OF VIEW ON POINTS OF VIEW | 


CONTRIBUTOR to this issue who is partially blind comments favourably on the 
decision of the authorities to place totally blind and partially sighted children in 
separate schools. On the other hand, a totally blind correspondent, speaking for 
several blind people in last month’s issue, protests most strongly against the 
decision, The tavourable view is based on the opinion that the effect on a partially 
sighted person of attendance at a “‘ blind ’’ school and being registered and 
regarded as ‘‘ blind’’ is detrimental in many ways; the adverse view is based 
on the opinion that the psychological effect on the totally blind child of being 
deprived of the companionship of partially sighted children ‘‘ would be terrible, as the chief 
handicap of blindness seems to be the difficulty of associating with sighted people.”’ f 
The existence of opposing points of view amongst blind and partially blind people at present 
registered as “* blind ’’ is a fact which must be much more clearly recognised in Blind Welfare 
than it is to-day. There are also other conditions attending ‘‘ blindness ’’ which naturally lead to 
contrary Opinions on whether this or that proposition would be beneficial. There must be almost 
endless variations in contrariety between the views of those who have seen and those 
who have never seen, of those who lose their sight in youth and those who lose 
their sight in old age, of -those with talents and those without, of those who ‘have 
been well educated and those who have been ill educated, of those who are physically fit and those. 
who are physically defective, of those who are comfortably off and those who are poor, of those 
who live amongst relatives or friends and those who live in solitude. We need not extend the 
list to prove that defective sight or total lack of it is the only common characteristic—and that 
is Split into two—of those who constitute what we frequently too glibly call the Blind Community. 
Blind Welfare is, or should be, concerned with individuals, not, with groups or masses. In 
this age of planning, Blind Welfare must beware of becoming merely an orderly and mechanically. 
administered scheme. It must never be too tidy. It must have loose ends at will ready to act as. 
life lines to single lives. Brain must direct it; but the heart must inspire and infuse it. An 
impersonal Blind Welfare Service might dispense its frigid aid with robotlike efficiency, but if it 
did only that it would run the risk of dehumanising its objects by enwrapping them in the cere- 
ments of procedure and precedent and robbing them of the impulse to pioneer towards their own 
individual ambitions. 
A Blind Welfare Service which is truly the servant of every type of blind or partially blind 
person can only be maintained by the voluntary spirit which has built it up. Without that spirit 
it would settle into a mould of plans and systems and thereby, in our opinion, lose its living 
soul. The'‘voluntary spirit is still with us, actuating and executing much of our work, but it would. 
be idle to deny that it is endangered by the prevalent spirit of the age which is relegating so 
many personal duties and functions to impersonal authorities. Within Blind Welfare itself we 
occasionally hear its voice, calling for the abolition of ‘‘ voluntaryism ’’ as a slovenly and 
humiliating anachronism. But without entering into controversy on the subject, and basing. our 
own personal opinion simply on experience of human nature, we rest assured that the very 
essence of a humane and vital Blind: Welfare Service lies in the desire of a person blessed with 
sight voluntarily to help, in any way he can him who has been denied that priceless sense, 
In expressing these opinions we do not wish to reflect on the immense benefit conferred on 
Blind Welfare by careful planning and organisation. To get the best from the voluntary spirit, 
it needs to work through an organised channel. A typical and topical illustration of organised 
voluntaryism is afforded by a correspondent in this issue of THE NEw Beacon. One Christmastide 
many years ago an official of the National Institute, conscious of the poverty and want of the 
blind people within his area, organised a scheme for sending to the needy blind a hamper packed 
with Christmas fare. He sought voluntary aid, and he tells us of the result. 
_ Christmas isthe Festival of the Voluntary Spirit. In these hard times it- may not be able 
to pack a hamper, but ‘‘ in the solitary places where loneliness yearns and suffering goes on and 
on, and disillusion chills and despair lurks, Christmas can come with its most divine ‘ good 


cheer,’ to soothe and heal, and lift the lowly heart to the golden pastures of the high hills.” — 
THE EDITOR. j 
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December 15th, 1946 | 


-DU-PLAT- TAYLOR MAP AND DIAGRAM EMBOSSING 


MACHINE 


¥ N 1939 the Technical: Research Committee 
§ of the National Institute for the' Blind de- 
.signed a machine for embossing maps and 
- diagrams on zine plates, from which any 
saumber of prints embossed on paper could be 
taken. 

The development of the machine was not 
complete when war broke out, and it is only 
now that it has been possible to solve all the 
technical problems which were encountefed. 

‘Prior to the development of this machine, 
maps had to be produced either by the use of 
a hand punch or a rather crude machine—in 
both cases the obtaining of even spacing 
.between dots was a slow and laborious process. 
-With the new machine (a photograph of which 
appears on this page) spacing is obtained 
automatically, and can be varied in accordance 
with predetermined requirements ; in addition, 
the size and shape of the dot can be changed. 
It is estimated that with the use of. this 
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machine a map or diagram can be produced in 


about one-tenth’ the time previously taken. . 
As will be seen from the photograph, the 
machine is so’ designed that as the pointer is 
moved over the map or diagram which is being 
copied, the zinc sheet follows a corresponding 


path. The die which embosses the plate is 


actuated by a solenoid. Even spacing between 
dots is achieved by means. of a thread which 
unwinds as the carriage moves and so rotates 


a commutator. The solenoid is energised at 


each ‘‘ make ”’ on the contact. 

When the machine was originally envisaged 
the Institute’s Research Committee had in 
mind that only one machine might be required. 
It is now thought, however, that other coun- 
tries may wish to acquire similar machines. 

The machine is named after Mr. M- Du-Plat- 
Taylor, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., Chairman 
of the National Institute’s Scientific Develop- 
ment Sub-Committee. 


‘THE MACHINE IN QPERATION AT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 


at Central Hall, Westminster, on 
December 8 to establish an organisa- 
| tion designed to assist in implementing 
the recommendations of the Joint Colonial 
Office and National Institute for the Blind 
Commission in so far as this affects the 


; COMMITTEE of sixteen members met 


_ Christian Blind Missions in Palestine. 


The majority of those attending were de- 
mobilised officers, men and women, who served 
in Palestine during the war. 

The chair was taken by the Rev. Harold 
Gardiner, Secretary of the Bible Lands 
Missions Aid Society, who opened the meet- 
ing with a short account of how the meeting 
came to be-called. He reported that there 


_,appeared to be no society representing the 


voluntary bodies of Palestine in this country, 
and he felt that there were sympathetic bodies 
in the United Kingdom who would be willing 
to support an effort if a representative society 


were formed. He had therefore advised those 


interested to meet and elect honorary officers. 

Mr. C. R. Clothier then gave some details 
of the incidence of blindness in Palestine and 
of the existing educational facilities for blind 
children. From figures given it appeared that 


-the Mission to the Blind in Bible Lands and 


such 


_ {representing 


' 


less than 100 blind Arab children wererecelv- ° 


ing instruction at present; half this: number 


could be accounted for.in the two homes-‘of — 


the Syrian*Orphanage. -.. : 
Mr. J. Jarvis: (Assistant Secretary, National 


Institute for the Blind) stated that he was 


 $ 


‘unable ‘to announce the recommendations of 


the Joint ‘Commission, -since the responsible 
officials in Palestine had not had time to study 
the Commission’s report and that to publish 
information in the meantime would 
place the officials in an-embarrassing position. 

It was resolved to form a Society under the 
title of ‘‘ The Lovell Society for the Blind of 
Palestine.’’ and the following honorary officers 
were elected :—Chairman, Mr. E. Shill - Sec- 


‘retary, Mr. C. R. Clothier; Treasurer, Mr..E. 


Peacock ; Assistant Secretary, Miss Willmott 
the Anglo-Arab Friendship 
Society). Sub-committees. were elected to 
deal with publicity and appeals and public 
relations. Mr. J. Jarvis agreed to serve on the 
latter committee as a private member. 


-o 


The Society’s temporary address is c/o the : 


Secretary, 27, Milton Road, Bloxham, near 
Banbury, Oxon. 


HELEN KELLER’S TOUR 


her companion, Miss Polly Thomson, 
returned from Europe. They had visited 
organisations for the blind and for the 
deaf in France, Italy and Greece, including the 


Cy 27th October Miss Helen Keller and 


headquarters of the French Union of War- 
Blinded and the Institution 


Nationale des 
Jeunes Aveugles in Paris, the Blinded Veter- 
ans’ Organisation in Rome, the School for the 
Blind, and the Home for Blinded Servicemen in 
Athens. His Holiness the Pope granted them 
an audience at the Vatican, and they were also 
received by H.M. King George of the Hellenes 
and by Princess Katherine. Arrangements for 
this European tour were in the hands of M. 
George L. Raverat, European Director of the 
American Foundation for Overseas Blind in 
Paris, and Miss Keller returned from it with 
amass of data on the present condition of the 
blind, and with the conviction, which she 


_ shares with all who met her, that she had done 


valuable work in bringing hope and encourage- 


ment to the blind of liberated Europe and in 


collecting first-hand information which she can 


use in appealing for their relief when she 


‘returns to America. : 


It was only three days before her return 0 
England that Miss Keller learned of the stag- 
gering blow which she has sustained in the 


_ total loss by fire of her beautiful home at West- 


port, Connecticut. ‘She has met this severe 
stroke of fate with the courage and optimism 
which have always guided her and which have 
inspired her thousands of friends throughout 
the whole world. On the evening of her return 
to England she summarised her feelings with 
the telling remark: ‘‘ Well, we just have to 


‘start again!’ and words cannot convey the 


impression of a listener whom Miss Keller had 
a few minutes before informed quietly and 
without emotion that among the priceless 
possessions which she had lost were a new bio- 
graphy of her teacher, Anne Sullivan Macy, 
written by herself and already three-parts 


completed in'manuscript ; a unique collection of 


letters—including some from the late President 
Roosevelt — and large numbers of Braille 


books, most of them quite irreplaceable since 
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they had been Ho tpeibta for her ae hand by 
devoted friends over a period of many years. 


No effort is being lost to replace that which 
ean be replaced, and. on 2nd December Miss 
Keller called at the National Institute for the 
Blind, where Mr. W. McG. Eagar, Secretary- 
General of the Institute, presented her with a 
Braille writing machine and with a number of 
Braille books, including a complete set of 
Shakespeare’s Plays. The American Bible 
Society is to offer Miss Keller a complete 
Braille edition of the Bible and a copy of the 
ro-volume Concordance which the Society wil! 
shortly publish in Braille. 


Miss Keller embarked on a busy round of 
visits immediately on her return to this 
country. In the space of less than a week she 
brought new hope and encouragement to the 
staff and residents of the L.C.C. Ssxhool fer 
Deaf Girls at Oak Lodge, Clapham Common, 
of the Jewish School for the Deaf in South 
London, of the L.C.C. School for Deaf 
Children with Multiple Defects at Rayners, 
Penn, and of St. Dunstan’s Officers’ Trainirg 


Centre in London. She also found time during 


her visit to the National Institute to talk per- 


sonally ia a number af the Institute’ S stat 
and to meet a party of children from their Sun- — 
shine Home at East Grinstead. On 2gth 
_November Miss Keller was received in audience 
at Buckingham Palace by Her Majesty the 
Queen, with whom she conversed for half an 


hour. Miss Keller also attended at the Fire 
Department of the Home Office a showing of 
the film which so vividly depicts the burning 
of London during the recent war. Before 
leaving the premises she made a comprehen- 
sive tour of them and showed the greatest 
interest in all the fire-fighting appliances which 
the Department’s Officers could show her. 
On 3rd December Miss Keller left for 


Manchester to attend a reception at the North- 


{ 


ern Branch of the National Library for the | 


Blind and to see for herself the work of the 
Manchester University Department of the 
Education of the Deaf and of the Royal 
Schools for the Deaf. She also attended a 
luncheon at the University under the presi- 
dency of its Vice-Chancellor. 

From Manchester, Miss Keller travelled to 
Glasgow. After visiting hospitals for the 
permanently disabled in Scotland, she proposes 
to fly back to the U.S.A. on 20th December. 


CORRESTONDINCE 


To the Editor. 
The Case for Separate Schoois 

‘Sir, —The case for placing blind and part- 
sighted pupils in separate schools, which at 
first glance seems a backward step, I fancy 
to be this: the aim is, or should be, to foster 
self-help and independence in the blind. This 
has not been achieved under the ‘‘ mixed ’’ 
system because the sighted group tends to run 
things very much to suit itself, the blind being 
pushed into the background and having little 
say in the school’s activities. 
_ In class and workshop again the day goes 
to the swift. The blind pupil, finding his more 
fortunate fellow get on and pass on, becomes 
discouraged and—since his experience is that 
aif. he tries to do or to find out things for him- 
self, someone. with sight will intervene— 
passive and ‘‘ robotic.’ 

The idea of the change, diseetira: would be 
to put the blind youngster on equal terms as 
among blind and give him a fair share and 
say in school affairs (sports, entertainments, 
etc.), and responsibilities hitherto denied him. 

‘On these grounds there is much to be said 
for the new plan, though in practice it will 
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probably be necessary to admit a few part- 
sighted in the Blind School, and perhaps a 
few blind in the Partially Sighted School might 
serve a useful purpose. The fault has been in 


having approximately equal numbers of the — 


two groups together, with the results I have 


suggested. Y 


These comments are based on my own 


observation as a one-time part-sighted pupil at 


a School for the Blind. 
Yours, etc., 
Highgate. uf fe Kemp. 
To the Editor. 
British Federation of Social Clubs 
for the Blind 


Sir, — It may interest a number of your 


readers to know’ that the above F edera- 
tion was reorganised in March of this year. It 


was originally formed in the early ’30s, but 
had, unfortunately, to be abandoned during the 
war years. 

The aims and objects of the Federation are 
to encourage the blind to form and govern 
their own clubs, to promote inter-club activities 


in the shape of competitions in indoor and out- 


~ 


door games, and to arrange an Annual 


National Sports Day- = 
At the moment, only five clubs are affiliated, 
but a Whist Competition is already under way, 
_ and it is hoped to arrange one tor Dominoes 
shortly. Contests in Darts and Rings are also 
- contemplated. 
I should be very pleased to supply further 
details to anyone interested in this scheme. 
Yours, etc., 
A. May Warren, 
Hon. Secretary. 
** Green Bank,”’ 
12, Gaskell Road, 
- Altrincham. 


To the Editor. 
True Christmas Fare 


Sir,—Benefits and grants to the blind are 
nowadays so far-reaching and jsubstantial that 
their past unhappy plight is relegated to the 
limbo of forgotten things. 

Coming across a newspaper dated 23rd 
December, 1920, I was reminded of the acute 
poverty which prevailed when | first came to 
the West. 

Blind folk were existing on parish pay of 
seven or eight shillings a week; hence the 
founding of my scheme for the provision of 
hampers of Christmas fare. 

Your readers may be interested in the follow- 
ing extracts from the report of the first dis- 
tribution. This became an annual event, and for 
twenty consecutive years increasing numbers 
of hampers were dispatched, until in 1939 a 
grand total of 1,050 were distributed over the 
South-Western Counties. The war stopped all 
further activity in this direction. 

The newspaper report was as follows :— 

‘A distribution of much pathetic interest 
took place from 48, High Street, Exeter, 
to-day, when the Christmas hampers for the 
families of the distressed blind residents of 
Exeter were handed to them or their repre- 
sentatives. 

‘** Thanks to the generosity with which well- 
wishing friends in the city and neighbourhood 

responded to the appeal made by Mr. S. M. 
Taylor, Secretary of the South-Western 
Branch of the National Institute for the Blind, 
through the ‘ Devon and Exeter Gazette,’ no 
_less.than eighty large hampers were filled with 
seasonable goods such as will ensure, as far 
as good food of the best quality can do, a 
Happy Christmas to as many households, the 
‘majority of them in sore need of the necessi- 

‘ties of life. The contents of each hamper in- 
cluded a prime joint of beef (4 or 5 Ibs., 

-aceording to the size of the family), a rich 


‘ 
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3 Ib. Christmas pudding, a 2 lb. Christmas 
cake, mince pies, a packet of tea and one of 
cocoa, 1 Ib. of sugar, a jar of potted fish, two 
packets of soup, a box of dates, 1 lb. of 
apples and nuts, oranges and figs, with a spray 
of bright-berried holly on top to give the 
proper cheery festival finish: It is good: to 
know that the hampers themselves had 
supplied work to blinded men, having been 
specially made to order at the local Blind 
Institution.’”’ | 
The description of the contents of the 
hampers ‘‘ made my mouth water,’’ and as my, 
wife remarked: ‘‘ We could now do with one 
of your old-time blind hampers! ”’ 
Youns, etc., — ane 
» S. M. Tayior, 


Secretary, South Western Counties: Branch, 


Nattonal Institute for the Blind. 


To the Editor. 
Voluntary Braillists 

Sir,—l was very pleased to see your article 
on Voluntary Braillists in Taz New Bracon 
for July, which I have only bit seen as 
reprinted in your Braille magazine Progvess. 

May I suggest two other ways in which 
voluntary Braillists can serve the blind, or 
rather the deaf-blind (as the hearing-blind 
might. not--néed this help so much, . although 
some do): Rare 

(a) In transcribing sighted letters into 
Braille that come for the deaf-blind penson; 


and (if latter has no typewriter) copying . 


Braille letters to sighted people into writing 
or type. Mea 
(b) Copying mnews-items irom papers, 
whether daily or weekly or anything else, not 
usually in Braille magazines. 3 ee a 
For both these services an expert Braillst is 


not necessary. Those who have failed to pass 


the Braille examination can here utilise their 
knowledge of. Braille. One of my Braillists, 


December 15th, 1940 


i dy 
Van's 


who has been brailling regularly for me for » 


about 12 years, and is of incalculable help to 


me, failed in the examination, but her Braille 
is always perfectly readable, and the few little 
slips she made at first were quickly remedied 
when I explained them to her. Besides 
brailling news-items and articles, she has even 
brailled booklets for. me, and once a_ two- 
volume book, which was accepted by the Braille 
Library after J had finished lending st. So 
that Braillists who are not..experts: in. the 
examination sense need not feel that their 
labour in learning Braille is no use just beeanse 
they did not pass the examination. . | 
Mar Yours, etc., . yas 
(Miss) F. Le PLA; . 
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Miss ‘Lucy. AG GoLprawarre,. ‘of New York, 
whose. work for the blind is ‘known beyond the 
bounds. of her own country, has been awarded 
the Migel. Medal ror, 1946. This award, which 
was. instituted in .1937, :is given. annually to 
some individual recognised . to have rendered 


outstanding service to the blind. Miss, Gold- 


thwaite is founder. and editor of the ‘‘ Braille 
Book. /Review,’’ , was, for, a time » editor of 
yes : Outlook. for. the :Blind, ue and. is one, of the 
pioneers in: library. work for the. blind. Her 
literary gifts, alert, ‘intelligence ‘and wide- 
ranging: sympathies have been devoted to the 
cause .of the blind for. many., years. , She has 
served as a member. of the, Board of Managers 
of the New York State Commission for the 
Blind, and is an American director of our own 
Moon Society, a link which we greatly value. 
‘‘ Few people in work ‘for the blind in the 
United States,’’ saysthe Outlook for the Blind, 
‘“““have beer so universally loved: by, ‘and also 


onimanded suche’ ‘respect from; all the: ‘blind 


ong as the: pountty? platy Se RES 
| Se Sve OR ' alk 
 Dutite He absence : of “LritCon. PPT RE 
EATON, Obiin,, iwho is néw in thé United States 
ond ‘Blisidlese mission, his duties as Chairman 
of the Incorporated Association for: Promoting 
‘the ate Welfare of: the’ Blind, Totténham 
ihe Wicd Chairman, “Mr. 2 OP L 
EK SUE Ne See | 2 barr? 
Introduced in sOge by the late Mr, Hi D. 
‘O'Neill (whdse loss js deplored - not ‘only: by 
the“ Associatioa, but" by tnany = others) , ‘Mr. 
Collins, who was educated’ at Oundle, ‘was 
Ass stabt Actuary of the Clerical; Medical’ and 
Général, Life Assurance Society; ‘of which Mr. 
GO” eae was ‘for Rae years pepi tae Le 


eer 


Couns, 


We 


fnént’ cae “the ibkctors Appointed Mr. Collins 
to. Be Actuary and ‘Secretary. '' 


On his retirement in 1938, Mr. Collins had 


also. acted for 13 years in'’an ‘honorary, capacity 


as joint editor of the Journal. OF He Institute 
of Actiiaties. ‘ih 
eS OT es 


ei ere Lm eee i 
!Phe” DUCHESS “oF | NorTHUMBERLAND has 
kindly consented ‘to become Président of: the 


Hoan slo and ‘District Social “Club! for ‘the 

‘Btind’ ium vanes 

rR Ae Sabo Wt AU ue oe ue as ' a ee 
Pieces Oe: bid Swansea chit: and -# cheque 

were presented to DR: L. Freeman Marks, of 


“Mumbles, at a ceremony at the Glynn Vivian 
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Home of Rest for-the Blind on ie retirement 
from the post of honorary physician to the 
Home, held ‘since 1907: The _ presentation, 
which was ‘made by Alderman. Mrs.’ Hi. +D: 
Williams, M.B.E. life president, ‘expressed ‘the 
indebtednéss of-all to Dr.“ Marks for valuable 
oan faithful athens over ag eee : : 
* Y 

Mr. ‘GEORGE ‘Saohaneel blind swing pianist, 
composer, broadcaster, aged 26, is going this 
month to América to arrange for the publica- 
tion there of his own compositions, to study 
American style, and, if the Musicians’ Union 
will let him, to play. His coe iS going with 
him. eed 
* % * 

The Rev. THomas Barnarp, the blind 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Roborough, 
North Devon, has, after.33 years _ of devoted 
service, “retired, ‘and parishioners have marked 
their regret. and their appreciation of his Jong 
and faithful service by the presentation of'a 
cheque subscribed by all denominations in’ the 
parish, | Before taking up the Rectorship in 
1913, , Mr, Barnard was Headmaster ‘of 
Worcester College for the Blind, and_his work 
for the blind of North Devon, as Hon. ‘Secre- 
tary of the North Devon Society for the Blind, 
will long be remembered. Mr. Barnard made a 


special study of music, and is the author of a 


number of hymns, He was a. prizewinner in the 
National Institute’s national competition | for a 
Jubilee poem, and in a similar. competition for 
lines on the Coronation of King George VIL 


‘TO MY RADIO SET — 


‘By ALEX. LEITCH (who is blind) 
OU are very kind to me, old Doha you seem to know 
I’m blind ; 
And though: L work you very hard, you never seem 
“ to mind. 
T.sit in darknéss by your side while you dined to’ me 
The happenings » ae this arte Bis world, this. world | I 
‘cannot. see.; 
You give me every kind of news from ‘lands both, near 
and far, 
You always kept me well informed. all through’ ‘the 
dreadful Wary ss 7 
And when at times you left me cold I’d start ‘to. turn 
your switch, 


And find that it was not your gree but just a technical 


*brtete Ty." ' 


But. I cannot give you ail the praise, for 3b kena ‘that | 


-yow ll agree, 
You couldn’t help me half so miuch but for the B. B. e 
Then—when the pips or Big Ben announce, “It’s time 
‘to take a rest, 


“And you say‘ ‘Good- night, we are e closing down,”’ and 


.I know: you’ye done your best— 
I murmur AS thanks ” te; and switch eo off, but I know 
1’ll ne’er forget: - 


The kindness: of: the B.B,C.* and you, my Radio: Set! 


— 


*The kindness of the B.B.C. to. which 1. refer, com- 


- cerns, of course, the. free licences which I am, sure all 


we blind people appreciate very much. 


FAs SM ALO Un Hanon ta Ty Real WIN Rie ERs 
Me a a ray Ph isa Py ve +e aNie Bt! 
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OBITUARY 


We deeply regret 'to announce the deaths of: 
Mrs, Dorothy ftlarrison Eustis, founder and 
- former President of,‘‘ The Seeing. Eye, Inc.,”’ 
the. American equivalent. of-our ‘‘ Guide Dogs 
for. the Blind Association.’’ In 1921 Mrs. 
Eustis founded ‘‘ Fortunate Fields,’’ a dog- 
breeding establishment at Vevey, Switzerland, 
where’ the . working -capacity of dogs was 
studied, In 1927 her interest was aroused by the 
work being done in Europe in the instruction of 
dogs..as guides ifor:the blind;. and a young 
bind American went to ‘‘ Fortunate Fields ”’ 
to: be trained in’ the use of a. guide dog, On 
her; xeturn.to the. States,  Mrs.. Eustis founded 
The Seeing Eye organisation’ at Morristown, 
New Jersey, and personally. trained many of 
the; degs. who dater, became guides to the blind. 
In« 1936. the. National Institute of Social 
~ Science awarded her its gold medal for ‘‘ dis- 
titiguishéd ‘service to humanity.” . 

Alderman James Brazinton, .O.B.E.,. sud- 
denly in London, five days after his election 
as Mayor of Barrow. He was keenly interested 
in the welfare of blind people, and. for many 
years-had held the-position of Chairman of the 
Barrow, ‘Furness’ and ‘Westmorland Society 
PEPSI cua ined ath ct. ton ie ahs 4 
Sir Selwyn Macgregor. Grier, K.B., 
K.C.M.G., of Bramley, aged 68, former 
Governor ‘and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Windward Islands. . Although. blind for eight 
of: the nine years: he had resided at Bramley, 
he'took a great interest’in all village activities, 

and was a,manager of Bramley School and 
President. of the Bramley -Football Club. 
James Rollo Brown, of St. Andrews, aged 
75. He'was a farmer and building contractor, 
and. for the past..16 years, during which he 
was sightless, he conducted all his business by 
telephone, . _ bh AR aR et 
‘Alan. Howland, the well-known announcer 
of; the .B.B.C.: His voice will live. for many 
years yet in the blind communitv as he re- 
corded many Talking Books for the National 
 Institute’s Talking Book Library. His soft, 
_ pleasing: and sympathetic voice, with an almost 
_ inéomparable clarity of enunciation, made him 

a, great favourite of blind listeners; the last 
book he: recorded. was Sir: Ian  Fraser’s 
‘Whereas 1.Was Blind.””) 

_ _. Alfred Jefferies, a greatly esteemed blind 
Methodist preacher. and leader, of Bristol. He 
lost, his: -sight early in: life, just’ after his 
marriage, owing to blows received on the face 
from a drunken man in the street. Greatly 
helped by the devotion of his wife, he re- 


j 
2 
; 


| 
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adjusted himself magnificently :to the new 
conditions and became a blind visitor and 
teacher of Braille, a local preacher, an Adult 
School leader, a representativé of ‘the blind of’ 
the Bristol Statutory Committee, founder and” 
president of the Blind Fellowships in Bristol,. 
and much besides. There was. always profound’ 
truth and artistic treatment in his preaching, 
and nearly always something, . strikingly. 
original. RO IY a Rake ates me} 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF THE BLIND: 


Biind Craftsmanship Wins. Gold Medal.—At 
a Chrysanthemum, Show held in Norwich on 
2end and 23rd November, the’ Norwich 
Institution for the Blind had a Trade .Stand, 
displaying’ all goods made by -the blind, suck 
as baskets, knitwear, brushes; mats, etc. “The 
display was so effective and the quality of the 
goods so excellent that the exhibit gained a 
Gold Medal Prize. This has been the first 
display of goods made by the local blind people 
in this area for the best part of six years. — 

Blind American Graduate Receives Honours. 
—Miss Augusta M. Gentry, of Jersey City, 
U.S.A., who. has been blind since childhood, 
recently received the degree of Bachelor of Law 
at John Marshall College, New Jersey. But, 
this was not the only distinction she received. 
She was singled out from 24 fellow-graduates 
for the award of the .Dean’s medal for 
‘ exhibiting all the characteristics and virtues 
of a true John Marshall student.”’ 

Blind Vocalist’s Successful Recitals..— On 
3rd October Miss Jessie Thomson, L.R-A.M,, 
A.R.C.M., a blind pupil of Mr. Sinclair Logan, 
gave a Song Recital in Hayes, Kent, where 
she resides, in aid of ‘a fund for bombed. 
churches, which was well attended and was-an 
unqualified success. On 12th’ November, at 
Twickenham, she was invited to share two 
Song Recitals with Mr. Sinclair, Logan: one 
to an audience of 500 children, the other. to 
the Chippenham Music Circle. It is interesting 
to note that the latter engagement was brought 
about through the chance playing of a record 
of Miss Thomson’s singing to a member of the 
Music Circle Committee, and she was: invited, 
on a professional basis, to.share the Recitals 
with Mr. Logan, who. had: previously been 
engaged by the Committee: “Miss ‘Thomsonis 
artistic singing more than justified the con, 
fidence of those who-had engaged her, anc 
gave real delight to the audierices. Both pro- 
stammes consisted of song's and ‘duets of préat 


' Py + ah ey ie e's OR ES t Death 2 “ ‘tend 
variety and range of interest... Mr.: Sinclair 


Logan played the accompaniments. , 
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: December sth, ie 


CHRISTMAS 


ae LAURANCE R. WATSON (who is. blind) 


HEPHERDS and angels attended that beginning. 
Little crying things, little laughing things were 
“at that initiation. ° 
Coming to his own they sweetly received him. 
Im wisdom accepting ; understanding in simplicity. 


Wad we, beneficiaries, heirs to beatitude, 

Squander the portion God- -given that Christmas ; 

Distort or destroy or dismiss it for fantasy ; 

Neglecting God’s certitude, the appeal of God’s baby— 

Making hideous the centuries with countless .Good 
Fridays. 


Vet faint memory recalls our treasure rejected 

>Mid clash of destruction or routine’s whitened ashes. 
A half-thought, revealing, though scarce with identity, 
Kindles new hght from the Nativ ity Star. 


Lowe, pheenix-stricken, in the object renaissant, 

A kitten’s vivid abandon in fragility’s trust, 

Fhe echo in bird-song of vibrant tranquillity, 

Fhe power of the weak in a faith irrefragable— 

For us, intermittently, these sign forth the manger. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE MUSIC, 
The prices of the following pieces of music are net 
and represent a fraction only of the actual cost of 


LS copaeg 
PIANO. 


EXAMINATION MUSIC, 

Associated Board of the Royal Academy and Royal 
College of Music, 1947. 

Studies and Pieces— 


; Nd, 
#9448 Preliminary a 
29449 Grade 1 (Primary), ‘Lists A and B 1) .6 
#9450 Grade 2 (Elementary), Lists A and B rio 
19451 Grade 3 (Transitional), Lists A and B i. 6 
#9452. -Grade 4 (Lower), Lists A and B "4 r 6 
49453 Grade 5 (Higher), Lists. A and B ... 2 0 
79454 Grade © (Intermediate), Lists A and B 2 0 
494 Richardson, Clive— Theme from 

‘London Fantasia ” ‘ a) o 6 
Dance: 


Dentiy, J., and Watson, M. Sweetheart, 
ols We'll Never Grow Old, Song-Waltz 0 6 


19459 Heuson, J. The >Ampstead Way, Song 
eas, Fox-Trot o 6 
19461 Warren, H. On the Atchison, Topeka 
and the Santa Fe, Song Fox-Trot.. o 6 
Wis Reprints. 
Piano: 
sae? _ Bach. rend Suite No. 3 in B minor. 
45318 Bratton. The Teddy Bear’s Picnic. 
$i69 Chopin. Berceuse in D flat. 
383 Handel. Suite No. 8 in F minor. 
4476 Schubert. Marche. Militaire. 
oh. Schumann. Album for the Young. 


gan: 
Page Russell, Largo and Fugue in A minor. 
BRAILLE BOOKS. 
i Blind Institutions and -blind individuals in the 
British Empire are allowed two- thirds discount on the 
prices given. Unless oherwise stated, all books are 
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i 19488-9 


in Standard English Braille, large size, , interpointe 
and paper covers. . 4 


Anthologies : s 

19469-71 New Anthology of Modern Verse, 1920-1940, 
Chosen and with an Introduction by C. 
Day Lewis and L, A. G. Strong. A selec- 
tion of the poems written between the two 
wars, including poems by Auden, 
Blunden, Roy Campbell, Richard Church, 
de la Mare, T..S. Eliot, A. E- Housman, 
C. Day Lewis, Louis "Macneice, Sturge 
Moore, William Plomer, V. Sackville- 
West, Edith Sitwell, Spender, Dylan 


Thomas, W. J. Turner, Yeats, Andrew 
Young and many ‘more. Continues 
Methuen’s Anthology of Modern Verse, 
also in Braille. 3 vols. 6s. per vol. F172. 
Educational.—English : hi 
19535 Essential Spelling List, The, by Fred f. 


Schonell, Ph.D., D.Lit. <A hist of 3,200 
everyday words, carefully selected and 
graded into six groups suitable for children 
of ages 7-12 and ‘arranged to facilitate learn- 


ing. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. F. 35. 
Readers : 


Beacon Infant Readers, by James H. Fassett. This 
series of Readers, each including Phonetic Tables 
gradually increasing the pupils’ vocabulary, was 


selected for publication in Braille by the College of | 


Teachers of the Blind. Books V and VI have already 

been published. 

19533 Book III.—Most of the stories are simple vér- 
sions of old: folk tales. So far as possible 
unphonetie words are excluded. Interlined, 
ih Intermediate Character. 1x vol. 4s. 6d. 

43 

19534 Book IV.—AlIso consists of old folk tales, and 
introduces more unphonetic words, as the 
child by now should have mastered phonics 
Interlined, with Intermediate Character. 
rT. Woll’ sss: Ga) ¥ Ess: 

Juvenile Fiction, Etc. : 

19499-500 Out with Romany, by G. Bramwell Evens. 

Adventures with birds and ani 
Hotchi the Hedgehog, Smut the Hare, 
Flash the Fox—by the famous broadcaster, 
Romany, of the B.B.C. 2 vols. 
vol. Fos. 

Swallows and Amazons, by Arthur Ransome. 
A delightful book of open air and exciting 
yet pertectly reasonable adventure. A 
children’s classic ‘‘of peace, innocence, 
family life at its loveliest, langhter and 
security.’’ 4 vols. 6s. 3d. per vol. Fa2ar. 

Forthcoming Pandas. 

No. 99.—Rona Runs Away, by J. Jefferson 

Farjeon. A light, romantic and humorous 


19477-80 


19369-71 


adventure story of a madcap flight and 


pursuit across a peace-time England, full 
to the brim with sunny laughter. 
1s. 6d. net. 

19417-9 
most 


popular and witty 


58. per . 


No. roo. “Opinions, by C..E. M. Joad. The 
of modern — 
philosophers gives in this book his answers - 


to various questions put to him im the | 
Sunday Dispatch on subiects .grouped — 


under headings such as Religion, Death 


and the Supernatural, Education, Broad-— 


casting, 
etc. 


Politics, War, 

: 3 vols. 1s. 6d. net. 

1944-7 

f Dornford Yates. 
‘* Berry ” novels. 
of hair-raising adventures .and 
situations. 4 vols. 2s. net. 

No. 102.—The 


Mirth-provoking, full 


Ideas” and Tdeals of the i 


the Birth- Rais ' 


No. ro1.—The House that Berry Built, by 4 
This is one of the famous _ 


% 


3 vols. aL 


idiotic 


British. Empire, by Sir Ernest Barker. 
Its topical interest lies in the fact that it 
may be read as an example of one way 
in which nations can move towards unity. 
2 vols, 1s. net. 
MOON BOOKS. 
; 4790 Concerning My Lady’s Diamonds, by Richard 
Keverne. Grade 2 Moon. Paper covers. 2s. 
4797 The Mystery of the Duke of Berrisford, by 
Britten Austin. Grade 2 Moon. Paper 
covers. 2s. 
4798. «A Tale of Two Cities, re-told by Winston 
Churchill. Grade 2 Moon. Paper covers. 1s. 
Daily Text Calendar for 1947. 1s. 
Pocket Date Calendar for 1947. 4d. 
Christmas Cards. Four varieties. 3d. per card. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND, ’ 
35, Great Smith Street, Westminster, S.W.1, 
and 5, St. John Street, Manchester, 3. 
; ADDITIONS. ; 
Fiction : Vols. 
Alington, Adrian. Rosie Todmarsh ng 
Allingham, Margery. Coroner’s Pidgin 
Ashton, Helen. Yeoman’s Hospital 
Beresford, J. D. The Benefactor 
Blake, George. Constant Star 
Bloom, Ursula. Painted Lady 
Borton, Elizabeth. ne 
Mexico : 
Boyle, Kay. Avalanche ae 
Bush, tee ee Case of the 
Blonde : 
Cheyney, Peter, Stars are Dark i 
Darbyshire, Shirley. Time Remembered 
Ehrenburg, Ilya. Fall of Paris 
Fairlie, Gerald. Captain Bulldog Drummond. 
Ferber, Edna. Great Son aes 
Graves, Charles. Black Beret 
(Greeny Foy Odd Man Out’ ©... 
Horner, Joyce. Wind and the Rain 
Jacob, Naomi. Susan Crowther 
Landau, Rom. Brother Vane 
Lane, Jane. Gin and Bitter .... 
Menzies-Wilson Jacobine. At First Light 
Peck, Winifred. Tranquillity 
Phillpotts, Eden. Museum Piece 
‘Rinehart, Mary Roberts. Great Mistake 
Simenon, Georges. Shadow Falls 
Strong, L. A. G. All Fall Down 
Vachell, H. A. Gift from God °... 
Westmacott, Mary. Absent in the Spring 
Spiritualism : 
Barbanell, Maurice. 
qreligions 
Burke, James. My Father in China oe ee 
B. Burke) at 
Henrich, Ruth. 
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They Shall be Comforted I 


icend of Morning Calth 


King, HG Prayer Secrets . 
Martin, Hugh. Great Christian Books 


6 
I 
Henrich, Ruth. *Who | Calls?)' ..., Ate Yar Le 
2 
2 


Nedoncell, M. (R. C. ) Suffering : A Christian 

_ View I 
~ Quick, Oliver essen "Gospel of the New World 2 

“S.M.C. (R.C.). Margaret Princess.of Hungary 2 

Smyth, Canon Charles. Friendship of Christ. 2 


Thorold, Rev. Anthony (R.C.).. Mass and the 


Life of Rrayerns.:. BD. ay I 

Weatherhead, Leslie D. Will of God se . I 
Sociology : 1 ae 

Newman, Sir Gece English’ Social Services re 
Language—English : 

Brown, (vor. I Give You My ‘Word - 
Science: | 

Lack, Davia: Life of the Robin .. 


Lacken, George. 


Story of Penicillin Se Rs 
“)Tbane, Frank Ww. ; “3 


Elements Rage 


Sei GAS ds 


‘Useful Aris—Agriculture : Vols. 
“This Plot of Earth tee 6 


Massingham, H. J. 
Belles Lettres : 


Gee, H. L. Pleasant People Ms =+¥ 
Harris, H. Wilson. Ninety-Nine Gower Street 4 
History : ae 
Gomme, “A: W)” Greece’ *. ie be) aa 2 


War. 1939-45: 
eee bi Le ates of Foatay 4". 
Priestwood, Gwen. Through Japanese I Barbed 
Wire ses 
British Topography : 
Warren, C. Henry. England is a Village 
Travel : 
Johnson, Osa. I Married Adventure 
Ward, F. Kingdon. Modern Exploration 
Biography : 
Burton, Jean. Sir Richard Burton’s Wife 
Gaskell, james Milnes. An Eton Boy ... 
Padev, Michael. Marshal Tito. 
Juvenile : 
Blyton-Enid. Twins at St. Clare’s 
Brent-Dyer, Elinor M. Monica 
Trumps bli 
Grade 1: 
Jacobs, W. W. Lady of the Barge .:. 
Mathews, Basil. If Only I Had a Ship 
Wallace, "Edgar. Book of All Power 
Wells, ares Inexperienced Ghost 
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Go Go 
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THE SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
New Braille Publication. 
“The Christian in Politics,’ by 
Reckitt. (1 vol.). _ Price 4s. net. 


Maurice B. 


NATIONAL DEAF-BLIND HELPERS’ LEAGUE. 
Annual Christmas Appeal (1946). 
Deaf-Blind !—therefore she is ‘‘ a nuisance’’ and 
** should be in an Institution ’’—‘‘ Buffeted about from 
pillar to post ** ,.. . and all because she is misunder- 
stood. 


*‘ SHE ”’ is just one of thousands in our own country 


whose ‘‘ world is a blank’? unless somebody cares 
enough to make it otherwise. (Quotations from a recent 
County Court case.) 

The National Deaf-Blind Helpers’ League exists 
solely for the benefit of these people, seeking to help 
them. along life’s dark, silent road. 

In thankfulness for the blessings of sight and hear- 
ing, will you please help those not so fortunate ? 

There are no paid ‘ Helpers.’ — 

Donations gratefully acknowledged by :— 

Mrs. L. JOHNSON, 
Hon. Secretary. 
National Deaf-Blind ‘Helpers’ League. 
40, Green Road, 
Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADVERTISING Rates: 1s. 6d. A LINE (MINIMUM 55.) 


FOUR HARRISON KNITTING MACHINES, 60- 
cylinder, for sale. Offers to Manager, Royal Institute 
for the Blind, 12, Borough Road, Sunderland. . 


FREE LEGAL ADVICE FOR BLIND EX-SERVICE. 
MEN (other than those looked after by St: Dunstan’s) 


is provided by the Sir Beachcroft Towse Ex- ‘Service, 
eu Cau. 


224, Great Portland Street, Lonlon, W.1. 
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a | 


December 15th, 1946 | 


COMFORTABLE HOME NEEDED by a lady, blind 
and partially deaf, by March. Terms and particulars, 
please, to ‘‘ A.Y,”’ c/o, Editor, THE NEw BEaAcon, 224, 
Great Portland Street, W.1. 


YOUNG LADY requires position of assistant 
CRAFT INSTRUCTRESS for circular machine knit- 
ting in Technical or Trade Department. Write, M.C., 
c/o, Editor, THE NEw Beacon, 224, Great Portland 
Street, W.1. 


ovat AAERASIS SDURS so  DPREU cARAi eR i ese SEEA M s al 
DR. PAULA JOGSCHEN, Gilbachstrasse S 
Cologne, GERMANY, would welcome CORRESPOND- 
ENCE in English or German from those interested in 
blind welfare or from blind persons. She is a graduate 
of Marburg University, her chief subjects being 
languages and music, and holds the post of Secretary- 
General of the Printing Works for the Blind in 
Cologne. No Braille letters may yet be sent to 
Germany, so letters must be typed or written, maxt- 
mum weight 1 oz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE BLIND OF 
IRELAND. 

Certificated sighted Home Teacher required (R.C.) 
for interesting country work in Eire. Own car if 
possible. Must be experienced. Also vacancy for 
certificated sighted Home Teacher (R.C.) for Dublin 
city area. Salary in each case according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Applications, with testimonials, 
to be addressed to :—The Secretary, National Council 
for the Blind, 11, Molesworth Street, Dublin. N.B.— 
Eire Income Tax approximately £7 14s. on salary of 
4208 per annum. 


ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Blind Persons Acts, 1920-38. 

Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher (female) in the Braintree and Halstead area. 
Salary scale £200, by annual increments of £12 ros. 
to £250 per annum, plus war bonus of 18s. 6d. per 
week. This scale is subject to any review which may 
take place under the National Joint Council grading 
scheme. A County car is available. . 

Particulars of the post and form of application can 
be obtained from the Chief Education Officer, County 
Offices, Chelmsford, on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap envelope. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF DURHAM. 

Applications are invited for the post of female 
(sighted) certificated Home Teacher and Visitor for 
the Blind. The successful applicant, who will work in 
the administrative area of the County Council, will 
be seconded for duty to the Cleveland and South 
Durham Institute for the Blind, Middlesbrough. 

The appointment is subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937, and the successful candidate 
will be required to pass the County Council’s medical 
examination. ‘The salary will be in accordance with 
the scale of salaries of the National Joint Council for 
Local Authorities’ Administrative, Professional, Tech- 
nical and Clerical Services, General Division, plus the 
current cost of living bonus. 

The appointment is subject to the regulations of the 
County Council as to sick pay, holidays, leave of 
absence for extraneous duties and any other regula- 
tions affecting the Council’s staff for the time being 
in force, and is terminable by one calendar month’s 
notice on either side. } 

_ Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, and accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the 
utidersigned not later than December 31, 1946. 
IAN McCRACcCKEN, 

County Medical Officer. 


Shire Hall, Durham. 
November 21, 1946. 


{ 


December, 1946. 


WANTED.—Fully qualified BRUSH MAKER to 
supervise a small department of blind Home Workers. 
Applicant. should state age, qualifications, experience — 
and wage required to National Institute for the Blind, 
31, Holmesdale Road, Reigate, Surrey. 


HOME TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION, 1947. Candi- 
dates anxious to obtain guidance and _. qualified 
instruction to assist them in gaining the Diploma are 
invited to apply for particulars of a Correspondence 
Course to H. N. Vickerstaff, Birmingham Royal 
Institution for the Blind, Court Oak Road, Birming- 
ham, 17 (enclose stamped addressed envelope). Many 
honours gained by previous subscribers. 


TEACHER required for group of two or three 
DEAF-BLIND CHILDREN, Sunshine Home Nursery 
School, Northwood. Qualified teacher not essential, 
but experience in teaching deaf and/or blind children 
an asset. Salary in accordance with Burnham Scale 
with two increments for Special School work. Apply, 
Secretary-General, National Institute for the Blind, 
224, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


BRISTOL ROYAL BLIND ASYLUM, 

St. George’s Road, Park Street, Bristol, 1. 
Applications are invited for the post of Home 
Teacher. Salary according to experience rising to 
maximum of £300 per annum. Apply, giving age, 
qualifications, experience, present post and salary, and 
copies of three recent testimonials, to the General. 

Superintendent, not later than January 4, 1947. 


WILTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Appointment of Home Teacher for the Blind. 

The County Council invite applications from women 
(sighted) for the above appointment. The person 
appointed will be on the staff of the County Council, 
but her work will be supervised by the Wiltshire Asso- 
ciation for the Care of the Blind. She will be required 
to pass a medical examination and will be subject to 
the provisions of the Local Government Superannua- 
tion Act, 1937. Candidates must be able to drive a 
motor car and a car will be provided and maintained. 
Salary for a qualified applicant, in accordance with 
the Miscellaneous Division, Grade I of the National 
Scales, i.e., £255 rising by annual increments of £15 
to £300 per annum, together with cost of living bonus. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experi- 
ence, accompanied by copies of three recent testi- 
monials, to be sent to the Clerk of the County Council, . 
County Hall, Trowbridge, not later than January 6, 
1947: 


KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Home Teacher of the Blind (Dartford Area). 
_ Applications are invited from sighted persons hold- 


‘Ing the certificate of the College of Teachers of the 


Blind for the post of female Home Teacher of the Blind,’ 
at a salary within the scale £252, rising by annual 
increments of £12 to £288 a year, plus a war addition 
at the rate of 18s. 6d. a week. The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to qualifications and experience. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the local Government Superannuation Act, 1937, 
and the successful candidate will be required to pass 
a medical examination. 

Applications, in candidates’ own handwriting, 
stating age, qualifications and experience, with copies 
of two recent testimonials, should be sent not later 
than December 31, 1946, to the Executive Officer, Blind 
Welfare Service, County Hall, Maidstone, from whom 
any further particulars required may be obtained. 
W. L. Pratts, 

Clerk of the County Council. 


Printed by Smiths’ Printing Co. (London and St. Albans, Ltd.), Clifton House, Worship Street, London, E.G.2. 
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